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ADFERTISEMENT. 



1 HE greatefi part of theft Effays fhould be 
confidered as Sketches for a Periodical Paper ^ 
which -w&s omv mttmded far piblietftionr^they 
are, in confi^m&e^ xmpWifamliar fu^Sl, and 
treated as fuch — The Four- Ages , and other 
Pieces (eafily difiinguifhed) made no part of 
the above defign ; hut though lefs proper for a 
Papery they are more fo for a Book, which may 
he confidered as an addition to the Thirty 
Letters already publifhed by the fame Author. 
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Pagex48, Une i, (or profejed Tt%^ poffeffet 

174, -— . 7, for faculty rt^d facility. 

-— - »99, .^^^ 17, after into read tb§. 
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The four AGES- 



A HE Ancients, as Ovid elegantly 
fhews in his Metamorphofis, held, that 
the difierent ftates of fociety were aptly 
exprefied hy being termed the Golden 
Age, the Silver, the Brazen, and the 
Iron — 

Anna prima fata eft £xzs, kc. 

■■' ■■ f ttbiit argintia Proles 

Auro deterior, fulvo predofior J£re> &c. 

Tenia poft illas fafcepit abmea Prolet, 

Saevior ingeniis, &c. 

■ ■ de doio eft aldma/rrrtf • 

MiTAM. Lib* i. 

♦ They conceived that the iirft ftate of 
man was fuperior to all fucceeding ftates> 
as gold is beyond other metals i that the 

B fecond 
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fecond Age had as much degenerated 
frcmi the perfedion of the firft, as the 
value of filver is below gold ; that the 
third was fo far rernoved from primitive 
excelfence, as to deferve the appellation 
of the Brazen-Age ; and that the fourth, 
unhappily for us, is tlie laft ftate of de- 
generacy, and deferves no better epithet 
than what the cheapeft and moft worth- 
lefs nietal afforded. We then Kve in 
the Iron- Age. 

> 
In compliance with a cuftom fanftionedr 
by fuch early antiquity, I fhall make ufc 
of the fame terms, and call the diiFe- 
reat Ages by the names of the four me- 
tals, which, if not very elegant, are ex- 
preflive enough ,of the meaning. But, 
in diredt contradidlion to the opinion of 
the ancients, and perhaps of the moderns, 
I fhall, in treating this fubjedt, invert 
the order, and endeavour to prove, that 
the firft was the Iron- Age, and the laft> 

when it ih^ pleafe Heaven to fend it> 

will 
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will be that of Gold — no Golden-Age 
having yet exiiled, except in the imagi- 
nation of poets • 

But to avoid being mifunderilood, it is 
neceflary to premife, that the different 
ftates of mankind do not depend upon 
A, M. or A, U. C. or A, D. — ^for, in 
the firft year of our aera, Italy was re- 
fined^ and England barbarous; and in 
the eighteenth century^ fome naltions 
have attained a point of perfection un- 
known to all which have preceded, while 
others. are ftill unenlightened and igno- 
rant. It is not then from the age of the 
world, but from the age of fociety, that 
the dates in this efiay are computed. 

All works, whether of art or literature, 
long fince produced, are ancient, as far 
as time only is concerned. But if we 
mean to diftinguifh between elegant and 
barbarous antiquity, it is neceflary to 
confidcr in what flate of fociety the works 

B 2 were 
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were produced. The want of this dif- 
tindtion has been of great diflervice to 
the polite arts, and given a falfe direc- 
tion to a good principle. At the revival 
of the arts in Italy, architedls, painters, 
and fculptors ftudied the remains of an- 
cient Rome as fpecimens of their art car- 
ried in an enlightened age to the height 
of perfection. . The Roman Antiquities 
then are valuable, becaufe they are the 
produdtions of artifts whor poffefTed all 
the knowledge of an advanced ftate of 
fociety ; but the Saxon and Gothic An- 
tiquities, tho' juftly objedts of curiofity, 
and even of admiration, are ftill the re- 
mains of fociety in its infancy, and there- 
fore barbarous and falfe. 

Nothing is more common than finding 
in nations widely feparated, a refcm- 
blance of manners and cuftoms ^ * from 

whence 



* " Meet Highlanders near Montauban like 
tkofe in Scotland^* Young, 
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whence it is concluded, that they for- 
merly have had fome connexion, and 
that one has borrowed from the other ; 
a« the Egyptians from the Chinefe, or 
the reverfe ; nay, the Englifti from the 
Eaft Indians.* The cuftom of marking 
the fkin in figures was as much pra6tifed 
by our anceftors in Britain, as by the 
modern inhabitants of Otaheitee : ^f* and 

Robert 

* " From Tartary the Hindop Religion proba- 
bly fpread over the whole earth.; there are ligns of 
it in every northern country, and in almoft every 
fyftem of worihip; in England it is obvious; 
Stonehenge is evidently one of the Temples of 
Boodh; and tlie arithmetic, the aftronomy, the 
holidays, games^ &c. ancient monuments, laws, 
and even languages of the different nations, have 
the ftrbngefl matks of the fame original. The 
worfhip of the fun and fire ; human and animal fa- 
crifices, &c. have apparently once been univerfal.'* 

Asiatic Resjearchbs. 

+ To which may be added, the North-American 
Indians, of whom Bartram fays, " their head, 
neck, and breaft are painted with vermillion (co- 
lour) and fome of the warriors have the Ikin of 
Jhe breaft, and mufcular parts of the body very 

B 3 curioufly 
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Robert Drury's account of the pra6tice of 
ftealing cattle in Madagafcar> differs in 
no circumftance from the Journal of a 
Focray, headed by Sir T. Carjetoh; as 
given in the Introduction to the Survey 
of the Lakes in the North of England. 

» 
It has puzzled hiftorians to account for 
this connedlion, which in moft inftances 
is difficult, and in many, impoflible. By 
adopting the idea, which it is partly the 
intention of this efTay to eflablifh, that 
man, in the fame Aage of fociety, is 
every where much alike j * and that igr 

norance 

curioufly infcribed, or adorned with hieroglyphick 
fcrolls, flowers, figures of animals, &c. they prick 
the ikin with a needle, and rubbing in a blueifh 
tint it lafls for life." 

* " The Egyptian, Hindoo, Moorifh, and Go- 
thic Architefture, inftead of being copies of each 
other, are aftually the fame — the fpontaneous 
produce of genius in different countries, the ne- 
ceffary eflfefts of fimilar neceffity and materials." 

Hodges. 

The 
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norance of the arts, or knowledge of 
them, marks the charafter of ancient and 
modern ftates of nations — the difficulty 
vanifhes. 

A great refemblance may be obferved 
between fome charafters and adventures 
in the Arabian Tales, and fome in the 

old 

The following quotation is of more modern ap- 
plication. " It is highly probable that many 
ceorls and burgefles, who dwelt in or near the 
place where a wittenagemot was held, attended 
as tnterejied fpeftators, and intimated their fatisf ac- 
tion with its refolves by Jhouts ofafifdaufe — oinnique 
populo andiente et vidente aliorumque fidelium 
infinita multitudo qui omnes laudaverunt." 

Hardy: 

This is a juft picture of the National Conven- 
tion of France, and evidently Ihews, that by re- 
verting to firft principles, they have alfo reverted 
to barbarifm. 

The Mufcogulges (a favage nation in North- 
America) have the g*ane of hurling, fo very like 
that of Cornwall, that the dcfcription of one would 
ferve for the other/ 

B4 
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* * 

old Provencal Romancgs. There js no 
reafon for fuppofing that thp wprks of 
either reached the other. Imagine only 
that fociety was in the fame ftate in both 
countries, and it naturally accounts for a 
famenefs of charafter and inpidpqt. 

The tumuli called, by the common 
people in the weftern counties, ; barrows, 
are to be found in every part of Europe, 
and even of Tartary. Before the art of 
building with ftone e^^ifted, or when it 
cpft more than <?arly ages could afford, 
the moft natural mpnupient, in any coun- 
try, over a man who deferved remem- 
brance, was a heap of earth* To this 
day, barrows are fhewn in Greece, as 
the tombs of Homer's heroes. 



It woul4 not be eafy to trace any con- 
nexion between the modern Irifh and 
the ancient Greeks and Romans ; yet, 
the former have, and the latter had, the 
|kme cuflom of howling oyer the dead, 

The 
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The lamentations over IJedor's corpfe 
in Homer, and over Pido's in Virgil ; 
which the latter calls Ululatus, fcarcc 
differ from the Ulaloo, of the Irifli. It is 
laid by a leet"ned traveller, ** that the 
Irifli are ilill in pofleffion of certain cuf- 
tpms utterly relinquiflied by the other 
nations of Europe" — if fo, then it proves 
that they are ftill in a ftate of fociety 
which is congenial to fuch manners and 
cuftoms, and that other nations have loft 
theni becaufe they are advanced into 
another Age. 

Let thefe few inftances fiiffice to efta- 
blifli my pofition ; they might be much 
increafed if more were neceflary. 



The firfl of the four Ages then, is man 
in his favage ftate, wherever found, and 
at whatever period ; the fecond is when 
he has made fome progrefs towards civi- 
lization ; the third is the ftate in which 
we are at prefent ; and the fourth is that 

to 
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to which we are approaching, if no un- 
fortunate event arrives to cut off our 
golden hopes. * 

To 



♦ There is no determinate point in which one 
Age ends, and anotlier begins ; the former takes by 
degrees the colour and caft of that which is to fnc- 
cced, and the latter Age for fome time may prc- 
ferve part of the barbarifih and prejudices of the 
preceding. Thus fome circumftances in the Iron 
and Brazen-Age may belong to either — ^the end, 
, alfo, of the Brazen, and the beginning of the Silver 
Age, may intermix with each other. 

Perhaps, the Silver-Age Ihewed fome faint be- 
ginnings in England, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth — it continued to make a progrefs until 
the civil wars, when the times had quite the cha- 
rafter of the Brazen- Age, or worfe. Upon the 
reftoration we advanced again, and have fince 
been increafing in velocity towards perfeftion, 
like a comet as it approaches the fun. This image 
is rather too fublime for my purpofe. The motion 
of a comet is regular and uninterrupted ; but there 
are many circumftances perpetually in the way of 
improvement, by which it is retarded partially, 
tho* it cannot be altogether obflrufted, I have 
elfewhere touched on this fubjeft. 



To fprai a proper idea of man in his 
primitive ftate, it is neceflary to throw 
off all the refinements that the invention 
and cultivation of the arts and fciences 
have beftowed on fociety, and fhew what 
beings we are in a ftate of nature.* And 
this is different according to the climate 
and produ<aions of the country in which 
we live. Thus, in the Tropical Ifles, 
tho' the natural ftate is ignorant and bar- 
barous, 

*' If this were the ftate of our firft parents, it 
could not be a very defirable one^ according to 
the poet, 

Quand la Nature etoit dans fon.enfance 
Nos bons aieux vivoient dans rignorance-*- 

.^h. ^& ^^ ^& ^^ ^ 

Men cher Adam> men gbannand> men bon Pere« 
Que faifois-tu dans les Jardins d'Eden ? 
Travaillois-tu pour ce fbt genre humain ? 
CarefTois-tu Madame Eve ma Mere ? 
Avouez-moi que vous aviez tous deux 
Les ongles loqgs, un pea npirs et craileux* 
La chevelure aiTez mal ordonnee, 
Le teint bruni> la peao bife et tanneej &c. 

VOLTAiai. 
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barous, yet the people fecm to be. happy : 
but in Staten-land and Terra del fuego, 
ignorance and barbarifrn take a favagc 
taft, and the inhabitants have an appear- 
ance of wretchednefs and want, which is 
unknown in happier climates. 

But there is even yet a lower flate of 
human life — that of the folitary (avage, 
(for fociety in its'worft ftate is better 
than none) — a few fuch beings have been 
known to us : within this century a lad 
was caught in Germany, and a girl m 
France, both of whom had run wild from 
their infancy, Thefe are. fcarce worthy 
of any rank even in the Iron-age, and 
were fome degrees b^low a dpmefticated 
dog or cat. 

The charadleriftics of the Iron^Age 
feem to be thefe : 

Violence — 

As there is no principle to reftrain the 
firft ipipulfe of defire, whether it be to 

eat, 
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cat, or kill, or to attain any other pur- 
pofe; a man in this Age muft naturally 
rufh on to the point propofed, regardlefs 
of impediments or confequences. If 
food be in his reach, he eats voracioufly i 
if the enemy be in his power, he gluts 
his vengeance by every cjircumftance of 
cruelty. The cuftoms of the North- 
American favages are well known, and 
too horrid for quotation, I will therefore 
give an inftance from another people, of 
that violence which is the prominent cha- 
radteriftic of favage life, ** The more 
important the caufe that calls them to 
arms, the more greedy they are of deaths 
Neither the bravery, nor the number of 
their adverfaries can at all intimidate 
them : it is then they fwear to defiroy the 
fun. They difcharge this terrible oath 
by cutting the throats of their wives and 
children, burning all their pofleffions, 
and rufhing madly into the midft of their 
enemies!** Said of the Koriacs by De 
LeilepB. 

A 
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A want of great Ibcieties — 

The inhabitants even of a fmall ifland 
are feldom under one chief — their firft 
ftep towards the Brazen- Age, is the melt- 
ing down of many little flates to make a 
large one» 

An ignorance of all the arts and fci- 
' cnces — 

Except thpfe which are •immediately 
ncceffiiry for ornamenting the perlbn* — 
procuring food — covering — ^and weapons 
for each individual. 

An abience of all religious ideas — 

Of 

* People in this ftate of fociety confider orna- 
ment as of the firft confequence.— -Nothing caa 
Ihew the efteem in which it is held more, than 
the great bodily pain they endure in order to he 
heantifuL — ^Boring of nofes, ears, lips, &c. — ptinc- 
turing the fidn to make flonrlfhes on it, and other 
cuftoms of this fort, are more or lefe praftifed by 
all unformed people in every country and cli- 
mate. 
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Of courfe, no worfhip of a fuperior 
being, or belief of a future exiftence,-f* 

Selfifhnefs— 

As this quality is ftrongeft in the foli- 
tary ikvags, and' is nearly extinguiihed.in 
the laft ftate of fociety, we muft fuppofe 
it to be very powerful in the Iron-Ajgc, 
and in fadt we find it fo. Savages feek 
food, &c. for thenifelves only, unlefs 
forced to procure it for their fuperiors : 

few 

f It ha5 been faid, tliere arc ^o people fo rude, 
but have fome , religious worfhip— -but this is not 
true — man in the Iron-Age, which we are now 
defcribing, has invariably been found untinftured 
with any principle of gratitude to the deity for 
bleffings received ; of hope, for bleffings to come ; 
or of fear, for laws tranfgrefled. When Warbur* 
ton, in his Divine Legation of Mofes, ailerted, 
that all nations worflripped fomcthing or other, and 
believed in future rewards and puniihments; one 
of his adverfaries brought the Hottentots as an in- 
flance to the contraiy — both were right.— The af- 
iertion was taken from man in his fecond ftage of 
fociety ; but the objcftion, from man in his favage 
• ftate. 



. 
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few Inftarices occur of their parting with 
any thing from a principle of kind- 
nefs. 

A want of curiofity— 

That is for fuch things as arc far be- 
yond any to which they are accuftomed. — 
Thus, they do not confider a fhip as an 
objedt of attention ; but a canoe much 
larger, or more adorned than they Jhave 
been ufed to fee, would attraft their 
notice.* 

I have already remarked, that In the 
fame Age, qne people may be civilized, 
and another, barbarous : to which muft 
be added, that thefe different ilates of 
fociety exift in the fame country at the 
fame time, accprding to the different 
IJtuations or employment of the inhabi- 
tants. 

* Moft of thefe charafteriftics are taken from 
defcriptions of favage people, by the late voyagers, 
who found them in the fame ftate of fociety, tho* 
in different countries. 



tants. Thus a mere ruftic in England^ 
who never faw any other affeniblage of 
houfes or people than the neighbouring 
village or church prefented, is as it w^ere 
extinguifhed in the capital ; but his cu- 
riofity would be excited, and highly gra- 
tified by a* fair, or 2, cathedral church. 
In a fair are more people, more cattle, 
and a greater difplay of finery than he 
ufually meets with ; but it is all of that 
kind for which his ideas are already pre- 
pared. The fame may be faid of the ca- 
thedral — ^he confiders it as his own vil- 
lage church upon a grander fcale. But 
an habitual exercife of the judgment is 
required to comprehend an idea, greatly 
fuperior to common exertion, as in the 
inflance of the {hip abovementioned : and 
it belongs to a cultivated ftate of the 
mind to admiit an idea perfectly new. 

Whenever it happens that a people in 
the Iron-Age have abated of perfonal 
violence^ have noiade fome attempts, how* 

C ever 
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• 

ever imperfeft, towards art and fcienco 
that they entertain religious ideas, and 
are curious in obfervation and enquiries, 
they are then- getting forward into the 
Brazen- Age. 

We may confider the Brazen- Age as. 
that ftate of fociety when people begin 
to refufe immediate gratifications for fu- 
ture convenience. — * 

Very few advances from the favage 
ftate are necefiary for a Koriac, ibme- 
times to feel the want of help from a 
wife whom he had killed in his fury — 
to find that if he'had not gorged himfelf 
yefterday, he might have had fome thing 
to eat to day. Thefe fenfations, often 
repeated, at laft produce a reftraint upon 
his inclination, and he finds that it is 
for his intereft, fbmctimes to refift imme- 
diate gratification. 

When a greater number of people are 
aflbciated together than in the Iron- Age.— 

If 
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If in the quarrels of individuals, re*-" 
peated vidtory happen to the fame per- 
fon, he naturally becomes a chief — When 
chiefs difpute, if one frequently gets the 
better of others, he becomes mafter of 
an extent of country *, which, from the 
fame train of caufes arid efFedts upon a 
larger fcaie, at laft makes him a king ; 
--^this is the origin of defpotifm, which 
undoubtedly is the . moft natural and 
ancient of all governments.* If this 

king, 

* And defpotlfin, fooner or later, produces li- 
berty — Extraordinary afts of cruelty committed 
by a weak Prince, give the firft hint for fhaking off 
his authority — His fubjefts rebel and conquer. 
They then make terms with their Prince, and 
oblige him to govern upon principles diftated by 
themfelves, as in the cafe of King John ; or refolve 
to have no Prince, and fo become a Republic, as 
formerly in England, and latterly in France — ^And 
thi^ is the origin of all free governments. But as 
in the avoiding of one extreme, we naturally run 
into the other — ^A Republic, which fucceeds to 
. defpotifm, is little better than no government at 
all, by perfonal liberty being pulhcd to excefs. 

C 2 " This 
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king, at his death, leave a ion of fufE- 
cient age and underftanding to continue 
his father's confequence, he naturally 
fucceeds ; if not, the brother, or fome 
other relative has a fair pretence to the 
fucceflion — And this was the cafe in Eng- 
land during the Saxon HeptArchy, and is 
fo even now with all Afiatic Govern- 
ments, which ftrongly marks them to be 
ftill in the Brazen-Age. 

All private difputes between man and 
man are carried on and terminated more 

by 

This gives an opportunity for fome one jnan of 
abilities to take the lead, as in the inftance of 
CromwelL As defpotifin produces liberty, liberty 
in its turn may revert to defpotifm, which was 
nearly the cafe in the reign of James the fecond. 
The people then perceive, that the beft wayto 
avoid the incpnveniencies of either fyftem, is by 
having a Stadtholder or Duke as in Holland and 
Venice, a Prefidentas in the Umted States, a Di- 
reftory as in modem France, or by a limited Mo- 
narchy, fuch as now eftablifhed in England by the 
Revolution of 1688, which, with all its faults, is 
the moft perfeft conftitution yet exifling. 
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by force than rcafon. Bargains, promi- 
fes, and even oaths themfelves are kept 
or broken according to convenience.* 

Cruelty — 

Tho' not under the fame violent form 
as in the Iron-Age^ yet exifts in its full 
force. K. John burns out the eyes of 
Arthur ; a practice that has ever obtained 
in the defpotic Mahometan governments. 
I fhall not ftain my paper w^ith many 
examples . from the numberlefs inftances 
v^hich our liiftories furnifh : but fome- 
thing mufl be produced to prove my af- 
fertion. Permit me then juft to mention 
a circumfbince in the death of the Duke 
of York, (father of Edward the fourth) 

vyrhen 

* The intercourfe wliich our fcttlements in 
India have lately had with the native princes of 
that country, affords many inftances of this charac- 
teriftic— Perhaps Tippoo Sultan's fi-equent breach 
of promife and treaty, is more owing to the ftate 
of fociety in which he lives, than to his having a 
had heart. 

^ C3 
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when Margaret and her aflbcijites gave 
him ** a clout dipped in the blood of 
pretty Rutland, to dry his eyes withal/' 
And at leaft one hundred and fifty years 
kter, after the Silver- Age had begun to 
dawn on us, when a bifhop with his own 
hand tortured a beautiful young woman 
for denying tranfubftantiation, or fome 
fuch reafonable caufe. Even in the . 
reign, of Charles the firrt (fo long is 
this favage quality in wearing out) the 
fentences of the ftar-chamber breathe 
the cruelty, tho* not the ferocity of the . 
mofl barbarous Age. For writing a book, 
which at this time would fcarce be deemed 
oiFenfive, the fentence was (which I 
abridge from Rufh worth) — imprifonment 
for life — a fine of ten thoufand pounds — 
degraded — whipt — fet in the pillory — 
one ear cut off — one fide of the nofe flit 
— ^branded on the cheek — whipt and pil^ 
loried again, and the other part of the 
fentence repeated. This unfortunate 
'gentleman (adds my author) was well- 
known 
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known for his learning and abilities. 

Folly, cruelty, and fuperftition make 
up their religion and laws. — 

The hiftorical part of all religions 
framed in this ftate of fociety, in which 
the adlions of the deity are recorded, 
feems too abfurd for ferious obfervation 

m 

— ^and the idea that we muft torment 
ourfelves in order to become acceptable 
to a being, whom we term the God of 
mercy, has occafioned too much mifery 
to be ridiculed. The whims of holy 
fuperftition are too numerous for the 
flighteft mention ; many volumes might 
be filled with the nonfcnfe which every 
country holds facred, from China round 
the Globe to America. I fhall not quote 
any well-known legend, but to avoid 
offence take an inftance from the reli- 
gious code of AbyiEnia. " Hagiuge- 
Magiu*ge are little people not fo big as 
bees or flies of Sennaar, that come in great 

C 4 fwarms 
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fwarms (mt of the earth : two of their 
chiefs are to ride upon an afs, and every 
hair of that afs is to be a pipe, and every 
pipe is to play a different kind of mufic, 
and all that hear and follow them are 
carried to HelL" I do not extradt this 
as being more abfurd than Afiatic or Eu^ 
ropean belief, but there is a whimfical 
turn in it which makes it original as well 
as ridiculous • To this I will add a quo- 
tation from Chardin, upon a fubjedt partly 
religious and partty medical'- — ^It is a re-» 
medy for fterility, ** The relations of the 
woman who is to be cured, lead her from 
her houfe to a particular mofque by a 
horfe's bridle, which they put upon her 
head over her veil. She carries in her 
hands a new broom and a new earthen 
pot full of nuts.* Thus equipped they 

make 

* Scattering of nuts w?is a cuftom at marriages 
in ancietit Italy and Greece, and what more re- 
lates to the prefent purpofe, made part of the fa- 
crifice tQ Pri^pus. It is difficult to aflign any other 

reafoq 
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make her mount to the top of the Mina- 
ret, and as Ihe afcends fhe cracks upon 
each flep a nut, puts it in the pot, and 
throws the fhell upon the flairs. In de- 
fcending fhe fweeps the ftair-cafe, car- 
ries the pot and the broom into the choir 
of the mofque, and puts the kernels of 
the nuts in the corner of her veil, toge- 
ther with fome raifins. She then goes 
towards her home and prefents, to fuch 
men as {he meets, that are agreeable to 
her, a few of thefe nuts and raifins, de- 
firing them to eat.* The Perfians firmly 
believe that this cures fterility." 

Some 

reafon for this refemblance betiween fuch diftant 
people, th^n that it begun when thefe nations were 
in the fame ftate of fociety. 

* This bufinefs feems very extraordinary to an 
enlightened European. We think it ridiculous, and 
feel all the folly of a fuperilitious ceremony when 
the inflance is new, and wants the aid of cuftom to 
cftablifh it. A' Turkifh officer taken prifoner in 
the late war between Ruilia and the Porte had this 

article 
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Some fuperftitions only excite our 
pity;* but there are others which haVe 
cruelty connedted with them, and pro- 
duce more uneafy fenfations. The mo- 
naftic confinement — the abftinence and 
flagellations of the Papifts — and the vo- 
luntary torments endured by the Faquirs, 
have all their origin in the Brazen- Age ; 
and, fandtified by cuftom, are conti- 
nued 

article in his journal. " To day I faw a proceffion 
in which a woman carried a child to the church — 
after faying fome prayers, the .prieft fprinkled the 
child with water — this, they told me, made it a 
chriftian, and it had this great efFeft upon .the 
child, th^t if it had died before the ceremony, it 
would have been tormented for ever, but if it were 
now' to die, it would be eternally happy — fo great 
is the virtue of a few drops of water !" 

* And fome excite our ridicule. " Laud, Arch^ 
bifhop of Canterbury, in a fermon preached before 
the Parliament about the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the firft, affirms the power of prayer to be 
fo great, that though there be a conjunftion or op- 
pofition of Saturn or Mars, (as there wa§ at that 
time, one of them) it would overcome the malig- 
nity of it.'* 

Aubrey. 
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nued when the tim&s are much too en- 
lightened to admit of their firft intro- 
dudlion.* 

Folly, naftinefs, and fuperflitioh, con- 
ftitute their art of phyfic — 

The caufe of diforders is not attributed 
to intemperance, or to any deviation 
from natural re<flitude, but to the ftioot- 
ingofftars, the appearance of comets, 
to fome old woman's evil eye, &c. and 
their cure does not depend upon a ra- 
tional treatment, but upon fomething 
done in the growing of the moon, J upon 

verfes 

* In Ms^jj .1789, ^ bill W4S brought into the 
Houfe of Lords to repeal the fuperflitious laws of 
Elizabeth and James the firft, refpe£ting penalties 
for not going to church, &c. — ^the quotations from 
thefe a£ts exliibit 4 true fpecimen of the religion of 
the ^razen-Ag?. 

X " Not even a plant qf medicinal ufe, but w^ 
placed under the dominion of fome planet, and muft 
neither be gathered nor applied, but with obfer- 
vanccs that favored of the moft abfurd fuperftition." 

Pultjeney's Sketches of Botany. 
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vcrfes recited, or tp certain words worn 
about the neck, &c. and if medicine is 
ufed, it is either fomething very difficult 
to be obtained, or fomething too nafty 
to be taken. M. Gmelin and his afTo- 
ciates who furveyed as philofophers the 
Ruffian dominions, fpeakmg of the in- 
habitants in one of the provinces, fay ** a 
great number of their medicines, (like 
thoffe of the old difpenfatories in Europe) 
are taken from the animal kingdom. Of 
all their remedies of this fort there is 
none they hold in fuch high eftimation as 
the gall of a creature called Dom, which 
is a native of the Altais Mountains and of 
Tibet. Human and bear's gall are fcafcely 
lefs precious. They think alfo that there 
is great virtue in human flefli and fat. 
The fleffi of a ferpent is elleemed as a 
fpecific for bad eyes — that of a wolf for 
a difordered ftomach — a wolf's tongue 
for a fore throat, &c." 



^'l 
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** I will give one inftancc (fays Pulte- 
ncy in his Sketches of Botany) from 
Apuleius, of that credulity and fuperfti- 
tion, which, fanftioned by antiquity, yet 
prevailed in the adminiftration of reme- 
dies ; and exhibits a melancholy proof of 
the wretched ftate of phyfic, which, 
through fo many Ages, had not broken 
the ihackles of Druidical magic and im- 
poiltion. As a cure for a difeafe called 
by the French Taiguillette nouee, you 
are directed to take Jeven ftalks of the 
herb lions-foot, feparated from the roots ; 
thefe are to be boiled in water in the 
wane of the nioon. The patient is to 
be waihed with this water, on the ap- 
proach of night, Handing before the 
tnrefhold, on the outfide of his own 
houfe ; and the perfon.who performs this 
office for the fick, is alfo not to fail to 
wafli himfel£ This done, the fick per- 
fon is to be fumigated with the fmoke of 
the herb Ariftolochia, and both perfons 

are 
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arc then to enter the houfe together, 
taking ftri(fl care not to look behind them 
while returning — ^after which, adds the 
author, the fick will become immediately 
welL'' 

Touching for the king's evil perhaps 
would ftill have exifted had the Stuart 
family been upon the throne. Even in 
the prefent times people crowd about 
a dying malefactor to have their faces 
JJroaked. But the ftrongeft inftance of 
the fuperftition of the Brazen- Age pro- 
tracted beyond its time, is animal mag- 
netifm ; the exiftence and virtue of which 
are believed by thoufands, who do not 
deferve the honour of living in the pre- 
fent ftate of fociety- 

War and fuperftition fiirnifh the prin- 
cipal events of their hiiftory. — 

As the elegant arts, philofophy, ma • 
thematics, and all the train of fciences 

do 
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do not exift in the Brazen- Age,^ there 
is fcarce any fubjcd: left for the writers 

which 

* No doubt, architeftu^;e, Iculpture, painting, 
and mufic, exifted ; but fo very imperfeftly, as not 
to merit the appellation o( elegant arts. 

The buildings in this period of focicty are as. 
much inferior to thofe of the prefent times, as fu- 
perior tp the wretched huts of tlie Iron-Age ; in all 
inilances except where great exertions are made. 
In that cafe, the charafteriftic of violence (abated, 
but not extinguifhed) produx^es effefts unknown, 
and perhaps unattainable in more polifhed time& 
The gothic cathedrals are proofs of this. From 
.their lize alone they acquire grandeur of efFeft, 
from the peculiarity of their ftyle of building 
they -are removed from all common-place ideas, 
and from both thefe caufes infpire devotion : they 
are (till an incongruous mafs of abfurdities, and 
truly belong to the times in which they were 
erefted. But, if violence is more the charaSer of 
the Iron-Age, why does it not produce fuperior ef- 
fefts at that time ? It does produce fuch effefts as 
are confiftent with the ftate of the human mind at 
that period — fuch as placing vaft ftones in circles, 
or fufpending and balancing them upon points, 
erefting pyramids, &c. but it wants fcience for 
fuch complicated works as churches, &c. 

The 
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which fuch times produce, but that of 
war — divcrfified by its being fometimes 

the 

The fculpturc and painting of the times bear an 
incorreft refemblance to the forms they would re- 
preient, and to atone for the want of truth and pro- 
portion, are elaborate in trifles. 

The mufic, if we are to judge from what has 
reached us, is perfectly without melody and har- 
niony, for furely an unmeaning fucceflion of notes 
and chords cannot be fo termed* Specimens of 
tliefe art^ are inconvenient to be given ; but, per- 
haps the following is an example of what was con- 
fidered as elegant oratory at a later period — tho* 
the fpeaker was ftill in the Brazen-Age. 

When Charles the firft arrived at York, In his 
expedition to Scotland, the Recorder addrefled him 
to this efFeft — ** He begged his Majefty*s pardon 
that they had caufed him (their bright and glorious 
fun) to ftand ftill in the city of York ; a place now 
fo unlike itfelf ; once an imperial city, where the 
Emperor Conftantius Chlorus lived and died, in 
whofe grave a burning lamp was found many cen- 
turies of years after : a place honoured with the 
birth of Conftantine the Great, and with the noble 
library of Egbert — and afterwards twice burned — 
and yet the births, lives, and deaths of emperors 
are not fo much for the honour of York, as that 

King 
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the private quarrels of individuals, and 
fometipies an afiair of a whole nation. 
In either cafe the ftars, or fome fuperfti- 
tious application, determine the conduc- 
ing of the bulinefs ; ajtid they rely lefs on 
the valour of the combatants, than their 
beginning the enterprize in a lucky mo- 
ment. Burnet, in his account of the 
Prince of Orange's landing at Torbay, 

fays. 

King Charles was once Duke of York, who had 
given them a moft benign and Ubend charter^ and 
maintains a lamp of juftice there, which burns more 
clearly than that found in the grave of Chlorus, 
^d fliinesinto five feveral countries, by the light 
whereof each fubjeft may fee his own right : that 
the beams and lightnings of his Majefty*s eminent 
virtues did caft forcible reflexions upon the eyes of 
all men-^That he had eftablifh^d his throne upon 
the two colunms of piety and juftice. ' They of- ' 
fered him the beft of facrifices, their obedience, 
not. refembling thofe out of which the heart was 
taken, and nothing of the head left but the tongue ; 
for their lacrifice was that pf their, hearts, not of 
tl^eir tongues." 

RusHwoRTH. 

D 
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j(ays — " The? next day bein^ tfac day in 
which the Prince was both torn and mar- 

« 

ried, he fancied if he could land tint day^ 
it would look auf|)idous to the anny» 
and animate the foldiers — ^bat^ we ally 
who coniidered that the day following 
being gun-powder-tf e^on day, our lahd> 
ii^g that day might have a good tStQc oa 
the minds of the Bnglifh natioQ» wenc 
better pleafed to fee that we could land 
no fooner/'* 

A fword bleiled, or enchanted, accord- 
ing as the hero is connedred with a faint 
or a donjufer , renders its edge irrefiftible^ 
except by armour that is alfo enchanted,' 
^d then the champion who has the moil 
powerfbl patron, ia the conqueror. 

There 

* .Robert Dniry? hi his account of Madagaicar» 
inforQis us, that they were ^* juft about to b^ia 
an ^peditiofl, which was flopped by a prieft be- 
caufe it was in an unlucky time." — I do not know 
whether it was the fourth or fifth of November. 
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Thefe circumftances ftill charaAerize 
many nations in Afia, who have not ad- 
vanced beyond the Brazen- Age, and they 
equally belonged to the moft polifhed 
peojde in Europe before they advanced 
into a flate of refinement,^ France was 
recovered from the Englifh by a virgin- 
warrior, whofe arms were for a time ir- 
refiftible, and her bo'dy invulnerable. 
It was very barbarous, fay the French 
hiAorians, to burn this damlel — ^it was 
fo, but it was the barbarity of the times, 
not of the Englifh. . 



Shakefpeate faithfully copied the Scot- 
,tifh Hiftorians in Macbeth's Adventure 
^' with the three Witches. The Weird 
' Sifi:ers held their ground long — ^I am ijot 
fure whether even at this time they have 
abfixlutely loft their exiftence. What the 
jtegiilature thought in the times of James 
llie firft, is clear by the Adt againft Witch- 
craft — ^there is nothing furpirifing in this 
'—it is but one circumftanee out of many 

D 2 which 
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which mark the fupcrftition of the age. 
But by what means can we poflibly ac- 
count for the witches confefling them- 
felves really guilty of the crime for which 
they were to fufFer ? A crime which ne- 
ver exifted, and a confeffion which muft 
ehfure immediate execution ! * 



N. 



N 



With 



^ There was an inflance of this fo late as the 
year 1697, when feven people were executed, who 
declared themfelves guilty, and that then: punifh- 
ment was juft. To add to the wonder, I will here 
fubjoin tjie reply of one of the council to another, 
who wanted to acquit the prifoners, fix)m the im- 
poffibility of the crimes exifting. This found phi- 
lofophical argument procured a verdift of guilty 
fi-om the jury, a fentence of death from the judge, 
and perhaps perfuaded the prifoners themfelves that 
they really were witches — fo great is the force of 
divine eloquence ! ^^ Satan's natural knowlec^e,'' 
faid the learned council, ^' makes him perfe£l in 
optics and limning, whereby he may eaiily bewitch 
the eyes of others to whom he intends that his in* 
ilruments ihould not be feen in this manner, as 
was formerly hinted, viz. he confhifts the pores of 
the witches vehicle which intercepts a part of the 

rayi 
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With a few mifcellaneous remarks, 
which might perhaps have been more 
properly arranged among the foregoing 
heads, I will finilh this imperfect fketch 
of the Brazen- Age. . 

Society at this period prefents to our 
obfervation a ftruggle between the un- 
fubdued ferocity of individuals, and at- 
tempts of the chief to make all perfons 
ameiiable to thofe regulations which he 

has 

rays reflefting from her^ body ; he condenfes the in- 
terjacent air with grofler meteors blown into it, or 
Qtherwife violently moves it, which drowns ano- 
ther part of the rays. And laftly, he obftrufts the 
optic nerves with humoiurs ftirred towards them. 
AU which, joined together, may eafily intercept 
the whole rays reflefting from thofe bodies, fo as 
to make no impreilion upon the common fenfe. 
And yet, at the fame time, by a refraftion of the 
rays, gliding along the fitted fides of the volatile 
couch in which Satan tranfports them, and thereby 
meeting and coming to the eye, as if there were 
nothing interjacent, the wall or chair behind the 
fame bodies may be feen," &c. &c. &c. 

D3 



has pronounced to be laws — ^Nof is it 
lefs curious to fee with what greater wil- 
Khgnefs mankind, in this ftate, fiibmit to 
fuperftitious ceremonies than to reafon. 
Truth is not attempted to be discovered 
by an enquiry into fafts; but by fuper- 
natural means. A wife accufed of adul- 
.tcry, makes no attempt to prove her 
innocence from circumftances, but by 
walking barefoot over the burning plow- 
fliares.* Thievery is to be difcovered 

by 

* This ancient European cuftoni even now pre- 
v^s in India. In the Aiiatic Refearches there ard 
many inftances of the fiery ordeal being pra^iied 
in and abo«t 1784: and one inftance of a perf6n*s 
gfafping a red-hot iron ball, unhiHt — ^An additional 
proof of the natural inhabitants of Indoftan being 
ftill &i die Bra2en-Age. 

.No very accurate obfervation feenos neceilarjr to 
know that iron may be hot without changing co* 
lour, that a greater degree of heat noakes it red, 
and by a greater heat ftili, it becomes white — ^But 
tlie fuperitition of the Kalmucs is more than equi- 
valent for this truth. They hold that in all ordeal 
proofs, iron white-hot, bums lefs than iron red- 
hot 
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by the turning of the fie ve aitti (hears; 
Murder hj the corpfc freih bleeding in 
the prefence of the nwrdprer. Stars ap- 
pear upon joyful occafions,* and difaf- 
trous events are foretold by comets.-f 

Superftition 

hot. Bat why flioidd I laugh at the Kalmucs? 
With us, it is a common notion, that a tca-kettlc 
full of boiling water onay be fafely retted upon the 
naked hand. Hie fa^ is, if the kettle has been 
Ipuda vded) and has a thick cnift at the bottom 
of condenfed fm6ak, it prevents* the heated metal 
from coming in contaft with the hand ; but if the 
kettle be new and dean, it is hotter than, the water 
it contains m proportion to its fuperior dejifky. 

* ^ Prince Charles was born at St. James's a 
little before one in the afternoon — At his birth, at 
that time of day, a ftar appeared viiible — Some faid 
it was the planet Venus, others Mercury,'* &c. 

.RUSHWORTH. 

. f ** A comet appeared (fays the above hiftorian) 
to whofe threatenings a learned knight boldly af- 
firmed that England' (and not AfHca only, as fome 
out of flattery would hja^e ijl^ was liable ; but alfo 
that perfon {Jam^s the &&) in whofe fortune we 

were 
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Superftition feems to be the leading prin- 
ciple in all their fciences and doftrines, 
whether civil, military, or religious. 



This darknefs is at times illuminated 
by a fingle individual, who fhall by the 
ftrength of genius advance beyond his 
time and place into a future age of im- 
provement. By fuch perfons does the 
world grow better and wifer — ^but it is » 
moft commonly the world that fucceeds, 
not that which exifts at the time. Roger 
Bacon was in genius and knowledge fome 
centuries later than the xrz in which he 
flourifhed. The firfl: voyage of Columbus 
is one of the greateft atchievements in 
the hiftory of mankind, but it was an 
effort of his own genius, reafon, and in- 
trepidity — the age in which he lived dif- 

coiiraged 

were no lefs embarked than the pailenger in the 
pilots" — ^Again — " This^ear Queen Anne died 
(wife of James the firft) thecommon people think- 
ing the blazing ftar rather betokened her death than 
the wars in Bohemia and Germany." 
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couraged his attempt, and was not kr 
enough advanced in knowledge to com- 
prehend the reafoning on which it was 
founded. Let not therefore thefe in- 
ftances, nor the invention of gunpowder 
and printing, be brought as examples of 
the genius or knowledge of the age in 
which they were difcover^d, but more 
truly of the talents of illuftrious perfons 
who fhone ^ngfy amid the /hades of ig- 



norance. 



At this time it is philofophy^ which is 
the foundation of all our arts and fciences. 
As nothing can differ more from fuper- 
ftition, if philofophy had not begun ve!ry 
gently, and advanced by flow degrees, -it 
would have been ftrangled in the birth. 
The idea gf accounting for things from 
the laws of nature and experiment, was 
fo abhorrent to the ignorance and ipfc 
dixit of ancient tinies, that it was aiTumed 
with fear and trembling, and even treated 
as wickednefs. Accordingly the firfl: 

philofophers 
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philofopherg were confidercd by the world 
in general^ as dangerous innovators, who 
were, if poflible, to be crufhed," and their 
doctrines rejeded. Not withftanding .we 
are fo far advanced in refinraient, we are 
ftill a little afraid of philofophical enqui- 
ries upon fonie fubje(5ts — ^However, let us 
be thankful for what we poffefs, nor hope 
for perted:ion until that Age arrive of 
which it is the chara^keriftic. 

Compleatly to inveftigate all the addi- . 
tions to our knowledge fince the com- 
mencement of the Silver- Age would re- 
quire more labour, and greater fources 
of information, than can reafonably be 
expedled from a fingle author — z flight 
fketch is all I am capable of or pretend 
to, which, tho' exceedingly defccftive, 
may be of fome ufe in affiiling others 
who are difpofed to compleat thefe en- 
quiries. 

Where 
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Where the fubjeds are fo various, the 
choice is confounded. To. take them as 
they occur, might occaiiQa fome per- 
plexity from an intermixture with each 
other ; and to aftedt method, might caufe 
the propriety of my arrangement to be 
difputed. I will endeavour to avoid the 
dangers which threaten me, and come 
off with as little damage as I can. 

Bookfellers make out their catalogues 
and methodize their books under the 
different heads of divinity, hiftory, law, 
and phyfic — ^they fhall be my authority 
for taking my fubje<Ss in the above order* 
The arts and fciences may follow, to 
which fome will be added of a mifcella- 
neous nature. 

The divinity of Queen .Elizabeth's 
times was of that fevere, four caft, which 
ftill diftinguiflies fome of our prefent 
fcdls. If we were to become good, it 
was lefs froniL the hope of reward, than 

from 
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from the fear' of punifliment. Thcfe 
rigid doiftrines by degrees gave way to 
more comfortable tenets, and now many 
divines fhoqked with the idea of what 
feemed to delight our forefathers, I mean 
the belief of eternal torments, are ftriving 
with great humanity to eftablifh a fyf- 
tem. more confonant with infinite mercy. , 
School-divinity is perfedlly aboliihed. 
All pofitions which cannot be under- 
liood, and if they could be fo, are of no 
confequence^ have long fince ceafed to 
be fubjedts of conteft, and almoft to exift. 
Our fermons are generally upon the du- 
ties of life, or upon fuch fubjedls as can- 
not be controverted ; tho' occafionally a 
wrong-headed preacher may expofe him- 
felf in finding hidden and^ myfterious 
meanings in doctrines fufficiently plain, 
or which can never be made fo. But 
thefe are trifles — the glorious characSter- 
iflic of the prefent times, . at leaft in Eng- 
land, is, that we are no longer perfe.- 
cuted for mere opinions, let them be ever 

fo 
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* fd abfurd, if they do not afFedl the good 
of fociety . This then is the great ad- 
vantage of the Silver- Age, and is a broad 
foundation on which to build our hopes 
of what the Golden- Age may accompliih. 

The hiftorians of the laft fifty years in 
England, and the laft feventy in France, 
are much fuperior to all others who pre- 
ceded them. We are fo accuftomed to 
treat many ancient authors with refpeift, 
that we ftill continue our praife, although 
they have ceafed to delight us. Yet the 
ftyle of Habington has little of the ruft 
of antiquity. The Hiftory of the Rebel- 
lion by Lord Clarendon is the work of 
a man of information and genius, and 
Whitlock's Memorials may be truftcd for 
their honefty. This catalogue might be 
much increafed, but there is fuch a hoft 
of moderns to match againft them, that 
they fink almoft to nothing. The value* 
of Hume, Robertfon, Henry, andWat- 
fon, will cncreafe daily — the mention of 

foreign 
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foreign writers would open too great a* 
field ; but I cannot forbear to exprefs my 
high opinion of Voltaire, who muft not 
be thought deficient in truth becaufe he 
abounds in vivacity. Were I difpofed to 
depreciate one of our famous moderns, 
it would be an hiftorian whojfe reputation 
is much too great to be hurt by fo feeble 
an opinion as mine — but in Gibbon the 
aiFedlatioft of elegance is always fo appa- 
rent, as to prevent us from feeing his 
learning, impartiality^ and other great 
and good qualities., 

The many difcoveries in arts and fci^^ 
cnces, the vaft extenfion of commerce, 
and numberlefs other caufcs, have occa- 
fioned fuch new combinations in fociety, . 
that every year requires fome regulations 
unknown to our anceftors. A multitude 
of laws, without fuch circumftances to 
produce them, might be^juftly confi- 
dered as a grievance ; ,but when they are 
the natural eifeds of good caufes^ they 

are 
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are rather proofs of the progrefs of fo- 
ciety. There will zKo new crimes arifc 
which muil be pimiihed ; and old ones 
by being ftiU committed^ call for addi« 
tional fcverity. Although the penalty 
for the breach of fome ftatutes is en- 
creaied^ yet, there is a general mildneis 
in thofe of the kft feventy years^ and in 
the adminrftration of juftice^ to preceding 
limes unknown. The profeflbrs of the 
law in the 'la& century had a rudenefs of 
behaviour and cruelty of difpofition per- 
&dly unfuitable to the prefent times t 
of which the trial of S5r Walter Ralegh, 
and indeed all other trials for treafon, are 
melancholy proo&. No advocate would 
now uie fuch language as Noy did, or 
ibch as paified current for many years 
a&er. Both the laws themfelves, and 
the profcflbrs'are tinged with the mild 
charJfter which the pragrefs of philofo- 
phy never fails to eftabliih. 

The 
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T^he art of phyfic, until lately, feemed 
to conlift in an aflemblage of every hor-^ 
rid fubftance that ignorance and fuperfli- 
tion could jumble together; which was? 
formed into bolufes, draughts, and pills, 
and forced down the throat of the miT: 
ferable patient. Every neyv difpenfatory 
finds fomething nugatory, if not hurtful 
in thofe before publiftied, and the materia 
medica will, by degrees, be reduced to a 
few powerful medicines, which will be 
adminiftered for the afSflance of nature, 
and not to counteraA her efforts. Let 
us be thankful that in thefe diforders 
which occafion fo ardent a defire for frefh 
air and water, we are not now flifled in 
a clofe room, nor heated with cordials. 
Let us rejoice that phyficians begin to 
think themfelves only the fervants tq na- 
ture. Formerly her di<Sates were hejd 
in fovereign: contempt— perhaps by de- 
grees they may addrefs her like Edmund 
in Shakefpeare, " Thou nature art my . 
goddefs/' Already a phyfician has had 

the . 
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the courage to write, that a perfon la- 
bouring under a diforder is like a pond of 
water ruffled by fomething caft into it — 
the way to have it ftill, is not by forcing 
the waves to fubfide ; but to do nothing, 
and permit gravity to produce its never- 
failing effei^s. It is impofflble for the 
knowledge of medicine to advance, and 
that of chirurgcry to be flationary — ^they 
mufl proceed and improve together. The 
modem anatomiils have partaken of the 
improvements of the prefent Age, and 
carried their art to a degree of perfedion 
unknown in times preceding. Reafon 
and true philofophy, as already remarked, 
being the principles upon which our pre- 
fent fyflem of arts and fciences is £>unded, 
it cannot be fuppofed that modern fur- 
gery (hould prefer theory to experiment. 
If the phyficians addrefs themfelves to 
nature, the furgeons obey the dii^ates of 
the fyxac all-healing power. 

E The 
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The fcience of aftronomy muft be fup- 
ppfed in a bad ftate when the Ptolomaic 
fyftem was confidered as the true one. 
Long after the revival of the fyftem of 
Copernicus, that of Ptolomy ftill held its 
ground, and was believed by fo learned 
a man as Dr. Browne, and not dilbelieved 
by Milton ; who, in the converfation 
between the Angel and Adam, balances 
between the two theories, not for the 
reafon Addifon affigns, but becaufe that 
of Copernicus was not firmly cftabliflied. 

The true fyftem of the uftiverfe was at 
laft confirmed by Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. 
Halley, with fome other contemporary 
aftronomers, and is daily feceiving addi- 
tional ftrength. Great difcoveries have 
been lately made, and greater ftill are ex- 
pefted from the vaft power of modern 
telefcopes. Could Galileo have ima- 
gined what improvements another Age 
would make in his fimple perfpeftive 
glafs, it might have caft a gleam of light 

over 
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over the horrors of his doleful prifon, 
into which he was thrown for being wifer 
than the barbarifm of the Age would ad- 
mit.* Horrox triumphed in feeing firft 
the tranfit of Venus, but he never ima- 
gined that the folar fyftem would have 
been extended beyond the orb of Saturn 
— ^but why do I revert to the time of this 
ingenious aftronomer ? Our prefent phi- 
lofophers as little fufpcdled the exiftence 

of the Gcorgium Sidus § as their prede- 

•» 

ceflbrs. 

What 

* " Virgilius, furnamed Solivagus, a native of 
Ireland^ and iBilhop of Saltzburg, in the 8th cen^ 
tury, ventured to aflert the heretical doftrine of 
the Antipodes, and of other planets befides the 
earth; for which the Pope pronounced his ana- 
thema — ^Galileo then was not the firft philofopher 
whom the Court of Rome perfecuted." 

Watkinson. 

§ Perhaps Dr. Herfchel had juft read the Rape 
of the Lock, and chofe " to infcribe, amid the 

ftars 
£2 
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What farther difcoveries are referved 
lor the Golden- Age may be owing to the 
late-invented inftruments for obfervation ; 
which feem to promifc a future intimate 
acquaintance with the ftarry heavens, in 
comparifon of which our prefent know- 
ledge may be confidered as ignorance. 

The relinquifhing falfe opinions always 
accompanies the progrefs of real know- 
ledge. Aftronomy has advanced, and 
Aftrology has retreated — however it held 
its ground until Butler firft laughed it 

out 

ftars Great George's name" — ^btit, without intend^ 
ing the leaft difreipeA to theKing, or to his aftro- 
nomer, I may be permitted to remark, that all 
Europe is diilatisfied with the appellation. In the 
fii-ft place, Sidus is not the Latin word which an- 
fwers to our idea of a planet — ^Again — the reft of 
the planets hayc all names of the fsayie houfe — 
Mercury, Venus, &c. &c. and the new one might 
not improperly have taken that of Neptune — if this 
was rejected, it mig|it have been named from the 
4ifcoverejr-r-indeed the propriety of being fo named, 
is evident from foreign aftronomers always terming 
it the planet of Herfchel. 
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out of countenance in his Hudibras,* and 
the wits of Queen Anne's reign conti- 
nued the kugh with fo much fuccefs, 
that it never more can fhew its fiice in 
an enlightened country. 

Scarce any great undertaking in the laft 
century was begun without confulting 
the ftars. The infxmediate ufe which 
Charles the iirft made of a thoufand 
pounds fent him at Brentford^ was to fee 
Lilly the aftrologer to tell him his for- 
' tune — " I advifed him,'* fays the Sage, 
•^ to march eaftward, but he marched 
weft ward, and all the world knows the 
confequence*'* In Perfia this art is ftill 

in 

* See the adventure of the Knight with Sidro- 
phel, and numberlefs other open and covert attacks 
on aftrology difperfedin various parts of the poem. 
Butler had too much original fenfe of his own, to 
join in with popular belief, uniefs it had truth for 
its fupport. 

^3 
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in its full vigour — ^but Perfia is not the 
land of knowledge. 

As the fcienccs mutually aflift each 
other, fo ignorance is never dcmolifhed 
in one inftance, but it is put to flight in 
others. With aftrology departed magic 
and w^itchcraft ; and all the apparitions 
which terrified our . forefathers are va* 
niflied for ever ! 

Our knowledge of metaphyfics before 
Locke was but little. Whether he ex- 
haufled the fubjed, or whether new 
light has been thrown upon it by Hartly, 
Beattie, Prieftley, and others, can never 
be determined, unlefs the fcience itfelf 
was capable of fomething like demon- 
ilration. Perhaps we may confider the 
old writers as more learned, and the mo- 
derns more natural. We agree with 
Locke becaufe we are afraid to diflfer 
from him ; but we join in opinion with 
Beattie, becaufe he feems to have brought 

down 
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down his pofitions and argumente to a 
level with our undcrftanding. 

As natural hiftory depends upon pa- 
tient enquiries, and the refult of experi- 
ments i it muft have been in an imperfedt 
ftate when little attention was paid to 
foch fubje<fts, and few experiments made. 
It is irue that there are fome old books 
upon this fubje<3:, which may be confi- 
dered as hints *to future enquiries, and 
have been ufed as fuch ; but the modern 
additions to natural hiftory are fo very 
great, arifing from our fuperior opportu- 
nities of procuring information, that the 
works of our predeceflbrs are jof little 
other ufe, than fhewing the low ftate of 
the fcience when they were compofed. 

The invention of the microfcope open- 
ed a new field of enquiry, and from being- 
firft ufed as an inflrument for amufementy 
became the means of difcoveries unfuf- 
pedled by times preceding us. Hook in 

E 4 England, 
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England, and Lewenhoeck in Holland, 
were indej&tigable and very fuccefsfiil in 
thefe ftudies ; together with other inge^ 
nious obfervers, they eftablifhed a taftc 
for refearches into the minute and hidden 
parts of nature • 

In our Age the moft inconfiderablc 
animal is confidered as an object worth 
enquiry 5 and as many perfons have en- 
gaged in this line of knowledge, our aC'^ 
quaintance with the different beings that 
people the globe has mofl wonderfully 
encreafed within a few years. 

But tho* by the afliflance of the mi- 
crofcope, myriads of creatures are found 
which were not before conceived to exifl, 
it mufl not be imagined that microfcopic 
objeifts alone engage the attention of the 
naturalift. The fuperior order of ani- 
mals, through all their different depart- 
ments, have been invefligated with an ac- 
curacy and attention unknown to former 

times. 
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times. Many new animals have been 
difcovcred, and fcarce a voyager returns 
from geographical rcfearches, who does 
not enrich natural hiftory with fome new 
additk)n. 

The ftudy of plants is nearly conne<5ted 
with that of animals. The progrefs and 
difcoveries of modern times^ in Botany^ 
would require a much greater length 
than this cflay, merely to enumerate. 
This is of late become a fevourite pur- 
jfuit, and, being one of the various paths 
which leads to knowledge, it muft be 
confidered to be ufeful as well as agree- 
able — perhaps, fbme are deterred from 
proceeding in this track by the found, 
and fome by the meaning of the terms. 
Admitting the truth of the theory, might 
not fuch terms have been ufed as are lefs 
pompous, and.lefs conne&ed with animal 
properties ? 

The 
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The catalogue of new plants has alfo 
received an immenfe increafe from the 
late voyagers; and by their bringing the 
feeds, and in many inftanccs the plants 
themfelves to England, our gardens are 
enriched with objedts of ufe, beauty, and 
curiofity. 

It is by no means my intention to take 
even a curfory review of all the depart- 
ments of natural hiftory — it may be fufii- 
cient to fay, that our progrefs has been 
great in them all, and chiefly fo within 
the time fuppofed to be included under 
this head of the* enquiry. 

Mineralogy and lithology are fo con- 
nedted with chemiftry, that our great ad- 
vances in the knowledge of thefe fubjedts 
we may juftly fuppofe to be in confe-, 
quence of our application to this noble 
art; one great fource of the fcience of 
nature ! Lithology is in fome meafure a 
modern difcovery — I do not mean to fay 

that 
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that our anceftors did not know there 
were varieties of ftones ; but that the in- 
veftigatipn of the caufes of thefe varieties, 
and their application to natural hiilory, 
were referved for the Silver- Age, which 
has but juft entered on the fubjefl:. 

The globular figure of the earth, al- 
though fornierly fufpeded by fome, and 
believed by a very few, was not gene- 
rally received until the commencement cf 
the aera which is our prefent fubjcft. 
Philofophers, after a long conteft with 
vulgar prejudices, at laft eftabliihed their 
point, and the world was acknowledged 
to be round — every where except in 
Alia ; there they ftill infift upon its being 
flat, and placed upon the back of an ele- 
phant. 

Some difcoveries arifing from the vi- 
bration of pendulums, which was found 
to be performed in different times in dif- 
ferent latitudes, gave a fufpicion that the 

earth 
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«ftrth was not quite fo round as we ima- 
gined. This was proved at laft, and we 
have fqueezed the poles a little nearer 
together • 

Belides afcertaining the real figure of 
our planet, we have of late been very in- 
duftrious to know it better within and 
without. Wherever we have an oppor- 
tunity of penetrating a little way into the 
furface of the earth (which fome think is 
fearching its bowels) we are attentive to 
all we fee and find, and make it fubfer- 
vient to the perfecting the theory of its 
firft formation, and the changes which 
time has produced. We have alfo fent 
naturaliils into all the known parts of the 
globe,, and voyagers to difcover parts 
unknown — ^in fhort, we are doing the 
drudgery by which the Golden-Age is 
to profit. 

Lord Bacon, before the conunence- 
ment of the Silver- Age, marked the path 

for 
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for his fucceflbrs in philofophical enqui-* 
ries. He reconuniended experiment as* 
the only true foundation of natural dif- 
coveries, wifely remarking, that we arc 
not to reafon from preconceived theory, 
but what from experiment we find to be 
the truth. 

This was faid many years before it was 
put in pradlice ; but now, the doftrine is 
fo firmly eftabliihed, that we do not at* 
tend to any opinion in natural phUofophy 
unfupported by experiment. It was by 
experiment that Boyle fhewed the pro- 
perties of the atmofphere, and that New- 
ton confirmed all his fublime theories* 
Halley took long voyages to perfed:, or 
deftroy, his ideas of the trade winds, 
and variation of the compafs ; for with- 
out the fupport of experiment he would 
not have ventured to give them to thq 
public. 

When 
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When Franklyn conceived that light- 
ning and the eledrical fpark were the 
fame; before he would determine the 
point, he produced the efFedt of lightning 
from the difcharge of his eledtrical bat- 
tery, and the ufual phsenomena of elec- 
tricity from a filken kite fent up to a 
cloud. Succeeding enquirers into the na-r 
ture of this wonderful fluid, have found 
that the nerves are among its conductors 
* — ^but this theory requires more experi- 
ments for its eftablifhment. 

The exiftenciB of the various Airs has of 
late much engaged our attention — they 
(together with electricity) have been ap- 
plied to medical purpofes, but not with 
fuch fuccefs as to obtain univerfal appro- 
bation. 

From this very flight furvey of the 
fubje<ft, it is evident, that our modern 
philofophers have far outgone their pre- 
deceflbrsj and that the Silver-Age has 

made 
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made difcoveries and a progrefs in the 
knowledge of nature, of which our an- 
ceftors, who reafoned only jfrom theory, 
muft neceflarily have been ignorant. 

It would carry this fketch fer beyond 
its propofed limits, to trace the progrefs 
of the arts from barbarous ages to their 
prefent ftate ; but nothing marks the pro- 
grefs of refinement fo much, or diftin- 
guiihes the Iron, Brazen, and Silver Ages 
fo efFedlually from each other, as the ftate 
of the arts. Any produdtion of art is, 
by the connoiffeur, with the greateft cafe 
referred to its proper asra — for, if it be 
impoifible that an artift in the early flages 
of fociety ihould anticipate tafte (the 
great charadleriftic of the times which 
are to fucceed) it is almofl equally im- 
pofilble for a modern to divefl himfelf fo 
totally of tafte, as to have no tindture 
of the elegance which we have already 
acquired, 

Thefe 
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Thefe obfervations principally apply 
to the liberal arts, of which we will 
flightly remark the moft diftinguiflied 
features. The mechanic arts will then 
be mentioned, but very imperfedtly; 
their variety and number rendering fuch 
a multifarious fubjeft impoflible to be 
known, unlefs almoft every art had a fe- 
parate treatife, and every treatife a fe-* 
parate author. However, all that is in* 
tended will be proved, which is the vaft 
fuperiority of the prefent age to the two 
ages which have preceded it, and our 
progrefs towards perieftion. 

The arts of painting, fculpture, and 
architedlure have been carried to a great 
degree of excellence in the Silver- Age of 
ancient Greece and Rome, of modern 
Italy, France and England — ^but not 
equally fo. 

It has already been remarked, that Italy 
took the lead in refinement — ^the Age of 

Leo 
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Leo the tenth was in that country an «ra 
for knowledge and tafte, before even the 
terms were uiiderftood in the reft of Eu* 
rope. By a comparifon of the works ot 
art produced in a barbarous age with thofe 
of enlightened times, it muft appear that 
the former are defedlive in truth and ele- 
gance^ and many other fubordinate pro- 
perties. If we feftridt our obiervations 
to painting j the works of the Brazen- 
Age are deficient in defign, colouring, 
drawing, grouping, and every other prin- 
ciple of the art ; all which are held, and 
pra(5ticed as eflentials, by the moderns. 
From the pi<5tures which have efcaped 
the general wreck of time and military 
deftrudion, we caijnot in juftice think, 
that the painters of ancient Greece and 
Rome are to be compared with thofe 
which flourifhed foon after the revival 
of the arts, and thofe which exift at the 
prefent time. 

F .The 
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The fculpture of the Brazen*- Ag6 
{hews a very incorredl knowledge of the 
human figure^ an ignorance of graceful 
folds in the drapery — of difpoiition of 
parts fo as to produce efFe€t fer the whole 
— ^and in ornamental foliage^ a flifFnefs 
and want of tafte. In our times» every 
thing that tends to accuracy and grace is 
juftly confidered as the foundation of true* 
effcA, which cannot^ to the learned eye» 
be produced by other principles. 

Sculpture in all its parts was undoubt- 
edly carried to a greater height in Greece 
than in ancient or modern Rome^ France, 
or England. There are fome flatues and 
bufts, and many engraved gems, held to 
be fuperior in greatnefs of defign and ac- 
curacy of execution to any worlcs of mo- 
dern times. 

The fame bad tafte, which in the pre- 
ceding age prevailed in painting and 
Iculpture, was confpkuous in architec- 
ture. 
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turc. The caftlcs were vaft heaps of 
ftone, calculated neither *fbr defence nor 
• reiidence ; the churches were Gothic^ a 
ftyle of building which is certainly bar- 
barous^ notwithftanding fome illuflrious 
inftanccs of irregular grandeur,* and the 
houfes inconvenient and Unhealthy^ or 
mere cabins. We, in the Silver- Age, 
make fortifications which are difficult to 
be a/]ailed> and eafy to be defended. 
When we build churches, if we had the 
fame opportunity and encouragement for 
exerting our abilities as our anceftors, we 
ihould produce much better works — of 
which the principal church at Namur — 
feveral churches in P^ris, St, Paul's in 
London, and shove all, St.. Peter's at 
RomCf are flrikitiig inflances. Perhaps, 
architefturc was purcft in Greece — its 
greateft magnificence was in ancient 

Ronjc 

* Sec fomc remarks on Gothic architc£lurc iiiv- 
^tcdiately following this eflay. 

E2 
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Rome — ^and, in our times, without be- 
ing deficient in purity or magnificence, 
it lias the addition of two other princi- 
ples, comfort and convenience, which 
are more attended to in England than in 
any other country. 

Naval architecture, from this its very 
improper term, feems to be connefted 
with civil architecture, but its ufe arid 
principles are widely different. 

Trees hollowed by fire became veffels 
fufficient for the purpofes of navigation in 
the firft ages of fociety — in fome coun- 
tries canoes were formed of leather, and 
continue to be fo made upon the Wye — 
but if in this inftance we adhere to the 
cuftom of our forefathers, we have left 
them far behind in the prefent firudture 
of our fhips, which is upon the moft per- 
fect principles of mathematics and me- 
chanics, as far as they are yet practiced. 

■ 

Different 
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DiiFerent nations are conftantly endea- 
vourii^ to rival each other in fhip-build* 
ing — ^to conftruft veflels of greater f orce, 
more tonnage^ and fwifter iailers. By 
this conftant emulation^ fhips have been 
built uniting thefe properties^ which for- 
mer ages muft have deemed impof&ble 
to have ^ccdmpli^ed. The fleets of the 
Saxon kings w.ere, but row-boats — ^the 
great ihip of Harry the eighth (and fo 
named) &r exceeded all others hitherto 
built> and was efleemed the wonder of 
the world ; yet it was not equal to one of 
our fourth rates • A modern frigate of 
forty-four guns would have been ^ over- 
match for the flouteft veflel of Queen 
Elizabeth's fleets as a feventyr-four upon 
the prefent eii^ablifhment is of fuperior 
force to a firft-rate of the lafl century. 

By the natural progrefs towards per- 
^^ion^ ihip-building would keep pace 
with the other arts, and we find that it 
did fo from hiftoric &d:s. Long after 

F 3 the 
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the beginning of this century the diffe- 
rent rates of men of war proceeded by 
round numbers — it was a (hip of 20, 30, 
4Q, 50 guns, &c. The French navy 
being commonly worfjted in their en- 
gagements with ours, the force of their 
ihips was increafed — Thus, a 70 gun 
fliip became a 74 with greater tonnage, 
more men, and heavier cannon, and fo; 
of the other rates. This advance d 
flrength was inftantly imitated by the 
other maritime powei^, fo that all hav- 
ing increafed, things remained in the 
fame relative fituation as before.* This 
muft always be the cafe, fo that we con- 
tend for fuperlority in points which muft 
foon be equal. It is the opinion of the 
Engliih, that the French fhips fail better 
than their own« If this were fo, it foems 
difficult to account for the French ihipfr 
not getting away from ourS when it is 

their 

* Since writing the abov^» the Spaniards have 
built (hips of 130 guns, and the French of lao. 
The Engliih firft-rates, u yet» remain as before. 
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their purpoie to eicape— diis fo ieldofn 
happens^ that we muft fuppofe the opi«- 
nion is more liberal than juft. As £u: as 
I have had an opportunity of ob(erving» 
the ornamental carvings at the head and 
ftera are deiigned and executed with 
much, more tafte by the French artifls 
than by our own* 

Engraving is praftiied in every coun- 
try of Europe that has advanced into the 
Silver- Age» but at this time it is thought 
to be beft underftood in England. It 
was in our country that mezzo-tinto was 
invented^ and our artifts in this branch 
are confeiTedly the iirft in Europe.. It 
was in England that etching and engra- 
ving were firft united^ and where the 
point was firfl ufed. Etchings engravings 
icrapingy and pointing feem to include 
every poflible method of producing eiFedt 
for the taking off impreflions — ^but let us 
not iet bounds to human invention — ^it is 
the purpofe of this imperfect cSky to 

F 4 ihew 
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fhcw that in all iludie^/arts^ and fciences, 
1«rc Have better times and greater im- 
provements (till to cxpedt. 

The finking of dies for coins was in a 
deplorable ftate in every part of Europe, 
except Italy, imtil within the laft 150 
years* The favages of New Zealand 
could produce nothing worfe than the 
pieces of our early Henrys and Edwards. 
They were improved by degrees, but 
the principle on which they were formed 
was quite falfe, until Simon, in his works 
for the Protedor, gave a fpecimen how 
coins ihould be defigned and executed^ 
by taking the Greek for his model, as 
the Romans had done before him. The 
moderns have attained to fo great a per- 
fedion in this art, that they are not un- 
equal to their Rc«nan and Greek prede- 
ceilbrs in defign, and fuperior in exccU'- 
tion ; which may arife from the great ad- 
vantage of our machinery for coinings 

over the punch and hammer. 

Man 
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Man, in the earliefl ftages of fociety, 
(ceihs feniible to the pleafure of mufical 
meafures before the exigence of mu£cal 
ibunds. There are many favage nations 
who have po idea o£ tune, but beat a 
rhythmus with great precifion on pieces 
q{ wood, with which they mark theo* 
fteps in dancing* — this is the Iron-Age 
of muiic. The next advance is mu£aJi 
founds joined to the meafure, which bf 
degrees produces melody, and together 
with the firft imperfe<a attempts towards 
liarmony, or putting parts together, mark 

the 

* " The negroes (fpcaking of thofe at SurinMn) 
In their mufic never ufe triple-time, but their mea- 
lure is not Sinlike that of a baker's bunt, fouadii^ 
tuckety-tuck^ tuckety-tuck, perpetually — ^tp this 
noife they dance with uoQosunon pleafure/* 

Are we to fuppofe from this paflage that equal 
meafure is more natural than unequal ? However 
this may be^ it is certain tliat the common people 
underftafld fhort tunes beft — ^in a cathedral they 
like the chant better than the fervice, and next tp 
that^ the refponfes to the conunandments. 
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the Brazen- Age of maiic* The gfice- 
fully ttniting harmony with melody (in- 
cluding meafure^ of courfe) is that Aate 
of the art to which it is arrived in the 
prefcnt times^ the fuperiority of which 
over the precedent, is my fubjeft ; not a 
difi^tation on the art* 

Modem mufic muft be considered un« 
der the heads of compofition.and perfor- 
mance.^ I will firft make a few ob&r- 
vations on the prefent flate of perfor- 
mance, becaufe it has had a coofiderablc 
influence on our compofitions. 

About the beginning of this century 
the real art of performance was firft ftu- 
died. Corelli may be reckoned the firft 
improver of the violin, and confequently 
of the viola and violoncello. It was 

many 

* Ipurpofeljomitthephilofophyoffound, and 
file matbematicat proportioii of intervals, as hav- 
ing in faft nothing to do with compoiition or pep- 
fonnance* 
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ihany years later that the hautbois^ baf- 
foon, French-horn, and trumpet were 
ftudied, and later flill diat the diiFerent 
Fort of inftruments was attended to — for 
this laft improvement (and many others) 
we are indebted to the German muficians* 
Handel was the earlieft performer in the 
true ftyle of the harpfichord and organ, 
which |ias fince been brought to fo great 
a pitch of perfeiStion. The invention of 
the Piano-forte is very modern — ^this in- 
ilrumenthas, not improperly, fuperceded 
the harpfichord. The progreffive ffette 
of the human powers has produced an 
ex^iellence in ftyle, and facility in perfor- 
mance, of which former times could have 
no conception- 

The cultivation of the vocal powers 
has been equally fuccefsful, and although 
in fearch of novelty we may fon^times 
feize abfurdity, yet the art of finging has 
been equally improved with that of in- 
ftrumental performance. 

Excellent 
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Excellent perfoimance naturally pro- 
duces muiic which is to keep pace with 
it — for no artift caa fliew his fupcriority 
over his predeceiTors, were his powers to 
be limited by the old muiic ; and though 
the defirc of improvement may lead us 
beyond the mark, yet by degrees, we are ' 
brought back again within the bounds of 
good fenfe; and^ upon the whole> ad-> 
vance nearer to perfe<ftion. 

In .the Silver- Age then, melody. lias 
been united with harmony, and both 
have been adorned by grace, tafte, and 
cxpreffion . 

If our praftice and experience were to 
preclude a poflibility of improvement, 
the very high antiquity of agriculture 
might be fuppofed long fince to have 
made it perfedl — ^but, to the great credit 
of the prefent Age, the fcience of culti^ 
yation is coniidered as yet in its infancy, 
and that more remains to be difcovered 

than 
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than is yet known. Chemiftry is em- 
ployed to afcertain the firft principles of 
manures, and the philofopher commu- 

v 

nicates the refult of his ftudies to the 
farmer, who adopts or rejedls it according 
to circumftances, of which the pntiUcal 
hufbandman is the beft judge — that is, 
after making due allowance for old pre- 
judices, which too frequently and fuc- 
cefsfuUy oppofe all improvement. Truth 
cannot be expefted to advance fmoothly j 
let us be thankful that it advances at alL 
The general progrefs of fcience is con- 
fpicuous in agriculture^ which has al- 
ready brought it far beyond its former 
boundaries ; and we may reafonably ex- 
pedt, from the attention of the legifla- 
ture, to have this progrefs accelerated. 



Gardening is a branch of agricultun 
the diicovcries of the latter are ^ for its 
advantage ; but there are other circum- 
ftances which are peculiar to gardening 
only. The production oi early frmts and 

flowers 
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flowers, in their prefent perfedion, is an 
attainment of the Silver- Age. The vaft 
addition made to the old catalogue of 
plants by modern difcoveries and feminal 
varieties, has given us a new vegetable 
world, unknown to our forefathers — as 
the exertion of the fame induftry and abi- 
lity may caufe the prefent times to be 
clailed with thofe of ignorance. 

Landfcape-gardening is an Englifh art, 
notwithflanding fome attempts to derive 
it from China ; and it is a modern art, 
in fpite of the prior e^fiflence of the gar- 
den of Alcinous, and the much older and 
finer one of Eden. There is more ge- 
nius and practice required for its proper 
application than may at firft be imagined. 
The being in pofleflion of ground gives 
the owner power, but not ability to lay 
it out; and it is the exertion of this 
power that has covered fo much ground 
with deformity, and brought difgrace 
upon an art calculated to produce plea- 

fure 
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^rc by the creation of beauty. To enter 
upon its principles makes no part of my 
defign. * 

The bare mention of the numerous 
modern inventions and improvements in 
the mechanic arts, would take more time 
and fpace than I can devote to my whole 
treatife — ^I mean not to iniinuate, that if 
I had both in profufion^ I am capable of 
treating the fabje£t. Nor is this any 
difgrace, as it certainly is much beyond 
the opportunities of information that can 
be attained by any one perfon. How- 
ever, enough may be faid to eftabliih my 
pofition — ^that the prefent age is ftill in 
a rapid flate of improvement, although 
already in pofleflion of difcoveries of 
which paft times could not entertain the 
mod diftant idea. The application of 
machinery inftead of the hand, has given 
an exadtnefs and expedition to the me- 
chanic arts, and been the means of fpread-- 
ing modern manufaft ures over the world, ^ 

and 
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^md giving comforts and convei^iencies to 
countries, which clfc, might ever have 
Wanted them. The working of metals 
by the vaft powers obtained from a falling 
current of water, or that ftupendous ma- 
chine the ileam-engine» could not, be- 
fore the modern xiifcoveries» have been 
even fuppofed to exift. That barbarous 
ages were ignorant of the water-wheel^ 
I mean not to alTert ; but to the prefent 
times muft be attributed a thou£md new 
and ingenious applications of it as a hrH 
power* The fteam-engine^ however, is 
in every rcfpcGt new, and in its inven- 
tion as well as application belongs to the 
Silver- Age. The various ways by which 
thefe two powers are applied, and the 
perfe<3: productions of the joint effects of 
genius to invent, and ability to execute, 
in fo many thoufand articles of ufe and 
elegance, are impoilible to be noticed by 
the ilightefl mention, or comprized in a 
large volume* Iron has been lately ap- 
plied to a very new purpofe — the con- 

ftruftion 
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ftruftion of bridges — ^for which it feems 
fuperior to. ftone — for, of the latter ma- 
terial I conceive no arch could be excr 
cuted of 236 feet fpan, and of 33 Only 
in height above the chord. This flupen- 
dous work, eredled at the time of writing 
thefe obfervations, naturally attradled no- 
tice, and occaiioned a departure from the 
intention of not remarking particular in- 
flances. With the mention of another 
modern performance I will finiih thefe 
imperfect hints, left " another and ano- 
ther, fhould fucceed'* — ^The telefcope of 
Herfchel ! which, whether confidered as 
aii inflance of invention or execution, 
leaves all other works of the fame nature 
at ad immeafurable diflance !: ^ 

Great are thefe triumphs of art ; nor 
can we fuppofe that fuch illuftrious in- 
ilances will be unnoticed, even when the 
human powers have attained that degree 
of perfoaion which we attribute to the 
Golden-Age. 

G With 
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With a few obfervations on the general 
ftatc of things I will conclude this fedtion. 

The progrefs towards perfeiftion may 
be feen in the face of the country, and 
the appearance of towns — the increafe of 
cultivated land, and plantations of trees — 
the connexion of places far dillant, by 
canals and fine roads — the numberleft 
fhips, boats> waggons, and other carriages 
for ufe and luxury — the quick convey- 
ance by the poft — the fuperior flyle of 
modern houfes, and their furniture — of 
modern ftreets and thdr pavement — the 
plenty, eafe, comfort, and luxury which 
every where furround uS—the great al- 
^teration for the better in a thoufand other 
circumftances, afluredly marks the im- 
provement of the prefent age, and gives 
a pf omife of a greater degree of perfcc*- 
tion ftill to be expedted. 

As the poets formed a Golden-Age, 
according to their imagination of what is 

good 
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good or defirable ; I may, in my turn, 
imagine what will be the fituation of 
mankind, when genius, corrected by fci- 
ence, and affifted by reafon ajid virtue, 
fhall have produced that improvement of 
fociety to which it naturally afpires — ^this 
is the mUlennium of philofophy , 

The idea ofreverfing the order of the 
Four Ages, l^ this time, muft have re- 
ceived its fupport, or muft be coniidered 
as chimerical. — To fuppofe, with the 
ancients, that a ftate of virtue and happi- 
nefs could fubiift in the early and igno- 
rant ages of fociety, is contrary to all ob- 
fcrvation^ but that the world naay grow 
better as it grows wifer, may be inferred 
from the property of knowledge to pu- 
rify the heart while it enriches the mind« 
T];kere are not many inftances of eminence 
in art or firience being attained by vicious 
perfbns — ^the beft philofophers, poets^ 
hiftoriaos, and the moft eminent profef- 
iqrs of the liberal arts, are men of inte« 

G 2 grity 
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grity and virtue. When great know- 
ledge and good principles are feparated, 
it may be confidered as contrary to the 
nature of things, and an exception to a 
rule founded on experience. It being 
then the tendency of a progrefs in know- 
ledge to produce perfed:ion, let us amufe 
our imagination with defigning a pidlure 
of fociety in this ilate, which is the real 
Golden-Age, even tho* it never arrives— 
for ever approaching, but never touch- 
ing, like the diagonal line between two 
parallels. 

> 
War makes a neceflary^ part of the 
charadter of early fociety, and a confti- 
tuent part of it when farther advanced. 
It has already been obferved, that an age 
may for a time, and in fome inftances, 
revert to a more barbarous period ; and 
by a parity of reafoning, may be advanced 
into the times which (hall fucceed. Thus 
war may be carried on with a ferocity in 
the Brazen- Age that only belongs to the 

Iron- 
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Iron-Agc,^ or with a generofity of man- 
ners belonging to a later period. Yet 
each Age has its fixed charafter from bar- 
barity to humanity ; and war, in fome 
ihape or other, muft exift in every ftage 
of fociety, .but the laft. 

Nothing but that redlitude of intention 
and action which belongs to times of the 

* 

greateft degree of refinement, can annihi- 
late war. It will by degrees be percei- 
ved, that wars do not often produce the 
end for which they are undertaken ; and 
when they do, the purpofe attained is 
not equal to the coft and mifchief. Thus, 
experience, co-operating with the pro- 
grefs of reafon, will at laft overcome 
that appetite for mutual deftru<3:ion by 
which the nature of mankind is difgraced 
and the world defolated. 

The next great bufinefs of mankind is 
commerce, which, founded on the fup- 
ply of mutual wants, will be free and un- 

G 3 Ihackled 
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fhackled with any reftraints, except fuch 
as reafon and convenience didtate for mu- 
tual advantage. Nature has difpenfed 
different giifts to different regions, and as 
art has taken diredions in fome countries 
which are impradticable in others, it will, 
by degrees, be perceived that it is for the 
benefit of mankind rather to remove the 
various produdlions of nature and ^rt 
from one country to another, than eft- 
deavour to force. produdiions contrary to 
climate or the genius of the people. By 
this interchange of good offices, countries 
become conne<3:ed not only by intereft 
but by mutual efleem. 

All vain unprofitable fludies will ceafife 
to be purfued. This end is already part^ 
attained* What was efteemed learning in 
the Brazen- Age, is confidered as igno- 
rance in the Silver- Age. School-divinity 
was once held to be the height of human 
wifdom, and it is now thought the ttepth 
of folly. Falfe learning, in all its various 

forms. 
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jEbrms^ will gradually ceafe to exift, and 
no ihidies will be ccmiidered as worthy 

attention, but thofe which contribute to 

« 

our pleafure, inftruftion, or advantage. 
As nothing is more fimple, and at the 
fame time more comprehenfive, than the 
ideas of prote£Uon and obedience, pro- 
bably our prefent perplexed, myfterious 
lyllems of divinity, will be reduced to a 
very fmall compafe, and, by degrees, 
roept with the fame fate that fchool-divi- 
nity has already experienced. Moral phi- 
loibphy will alfo be much vCompr^ed, 
and our ^Iden flicceilbrs will be afto- 
niffaed at the number and bulk of the vo- 
lumes which bav^ been written on a fub- 
je(S, whichj, for every practical purpofe, is 
fo foon exbaufted ; a few plain maxims, 
whole truth is univerfally acknowledged, 
being fufficient to guide us through the 
paths of life with eafe and fecurity. 

If we trace the art of phyfic from the 
Iron^-Age .to the present, we Ihall fee 

* G 4 with 
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with pleafurc how the progrcfs of reafon 
and truth have put prejudice and falfity 
to flight — 

'* As Heals tke mom npon the night 
And melts the (hades away V* 

Perhaps, in the Golden- Age, the care to 
prevent difeafes may, in great meafure, 
fuperfede the ufe of a phyfician ; for as 
lago well obferves, " it is in ourfelves 
that we are thus, or thus/' Difeafes are 
created by mifcondu6t and intemperance, 
but in the days of pcrfeftion, (and not 
^till then) there will be no mifconduft 
nor intemperance. If accidents require 
afiiftance, and art is found neceilary, it 
will be confidered not as a direftor of 
nature, but an humble affiftant only — this 
is almoil the cafe at prefent, as was ob^ 
ferved in the Silver-Age. 

** To chaftife, fo as to prevent crimes 
by the influence of example, and to re- 
ilore the culprit to fociety by reftoring 

him 
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him to virtue ; thefe are the principles 
which ought to diredt the legiflature in 
its eftablifhment of penal laws" — ^fays M* 
Jallet. At prefent, the legiflature feeks no 
more than to prevent crimes in general, 
by the punifhment of individuals^ but we 
may fuppofe that the progrefs of virtue 
will at lafl: make penal laws unneceilary ; 
for man fins only when reafpn ceafes to 
govern, and we are fuppofing a ftatc 
when it reigns unfettered by cuftom, and 
unoppofed by folly or vice. 

As fcience is an accumulation of ac« 
quirements by a long fucceflion of indi- 
viduals, given to the world, and preferved 
throughout all ages by the art of writing, 
and more perfedly by that of printing ; 
one man poifeiiing former difcoverics, 
begins where his predecefTors ceafed, and 
after extending the line of knowledge, 
leaves it to be farther extended by his 
fucceflbrs* If fcience were not in its na- 
ture infinite, we muft, according to our 

plan. 
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plan, fuppofe it arrived at pcrfedtiou in 
the Golden- Age — ^but, it is no detraftion 
from human capacity to fuppofe it inca- 
pablc of infinite exertion, or of exhauft- 
ing an infinite fubjedi — ^in the Golden- 
Age, the progrefs to perfection will not 
be checked, but continued to the lail ex- 
iftence of fociety . 

Studies, which have the different de- 
partments of nature for their purfuit, are 
incxhauftible— every animal, vegetable, 
mineral, ftone, earth, all natural pro- 
ductions furnifh a field for intereiHng en- 
quiry ; the more we exan^ine, the greater 
are our difcoveries. 

An idea of the formation of the world, 
and its fubfequent variations, is in fome 
meafure already attained. This fubjedt 
has much attracted the attention of mo- 
dern philofophers, but longer and more 
extended enquiries are nece£&ry to per- 
fect the theory of the globe. At prefent 

It 
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it feems to be eftablifhed, that the fur- 
face of the earth was oiice beneath the 
ocean, and that it has alfo received many 
modifications from the adion of fire — 
that both fire and water are continually 
deftroying and new-forming this furface, 
and moft probably will continue their 
aftion to its laftexiftence. The geogra- 
phical ftudy of the globe muft wait for a 
more advanced period than the prefent, 
before it will be compleated. Not much 
above three centuries have elapfed, fincc 
any attempts of confequence have been 
made to attain a knowledge of the planet 
we inhabit, and we are ftill but very im- 
perfeftly acquainted with it. In the 
Golden-Age thefe entertaining and inte- 
refting enquiries will attain the certainty 
and perfection which are charafteriftic of 
that happy aera. 

To judge of future improvements in 
the microfcope and telefcope, by the pafl: 
—the time will arrive, when our prefent 

inflrumcnts 
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inftrumcnts will be confidered as firft ef- 
forts, if the produdion of the Herfchel-* 
lian telefcope may not be confidered as 
an anticipation of the period we are de- 
fcribing. 

Perhaps, fome other power may be 
difcovered as forcible and as manageable 
as the evaporation from boiling water — • 
another gunpowder that may fuperfede 
the prefent — ^and other applications of 
the mechanical powers, which may make 
our prefent wonders fink into vulgar per- 
formances. 

In poetry, we fhall difcriminatc be- 
tween fubjedts capable of being adorned 
by numbers, and thofe which are better 
exprefled in profe. By rejefting com- 
mon phrafeology, we fhall appropriate a 
language for poetical purpofes, and at 
laft attain to unite the corredt with the 
fublime. 



In 
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In mufic, we (hall feek to exprefs paf- 
fion and meafure, by pleafing melody 
joined with pure harmony, and rejed; all 
attempts to impofe on our feelings when 
dra^vn from illegitimate fburccs. 

In painting, it will no longer be found 
impofliblc to combine grandeur of defign 
with the hue and forms of nature, which 
will be found more perfedl than any the 
invention of man can fupply.* The pro- 
vince of the painter is rather to arrange 
than to create. Nature produces men, 
animals, and inanimate objedts, but does 
not often difpofe of them to the painter's 
fancy. 

Architecture will not be flavifhly held 
in Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian bonds, 
but formed on fuch aliquot parts as cor- 
rect judgement, joined with elegant 
tafte, fhall find mofl proper for ufe and 
grandeur of effedl. 

If 

* Sec Sir J, Rcymolds's Difcourfcs pailim. 
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If the progrefs of human attainments 
lead at laft to that Golden- Age which the 
ancients held to be our primitive ftate ; 
the philofopher will confider this as the 
happy future flate of fociety — a ftate of 
reward to the fpecies, not to the indivi- 
dual — a ftate of blifs, the natural confe- 
quence of fcientific and virtuous exer- 
tions. 

Thus we have endeavoured to fhew, 
that nothing but rudenefs can exift in the 
firft age, that it becomes fmoother in the 
fecond, and more poliflied in the third ; 
but that we are not to look for the laft 
degree of refinement, until human na- 
ture, having proceeded through all the 
different ftages of improvement, becomes 
perfeftly inftrudted by fcience, and pu- 
rified by virtue. 



ESSAYS. 
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ESSAYS. 



On Gothic ArchiteSiure. 

k^O much has been written lately on 
Gothic Architefture, that I am tempted 
to depart from the concifenefs I have hi- 
therto obferved, and to convert what 
was intended as a note (fee page 6j) 
into an effiiy on a fubjeA of which I may 
be fuppofed to have fpoken too flightly . 

The Saxon Architefture may be clearly 
traced from the Roman, from which it 
differs no more than the Italian language 
from the Latin, fo that it may be confi- 
dered only as a barbarous corruption of 
the old Orders. But the Architecture 

ufually 
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iifually termed Gothic, having its prin- 
ciples totally diftlndl from the Roman, 
muft be derived from another fburce. Its 
origin has not been fatlsfadlorily traced, 
but its rules, as far as they have a foun- 
dation in art, may be afcertained. This 
fubjed: has been treated of by veriters 
more converfant vsrith it than myfelf — ^my 
intention is not to ga over their ground 
ferther than a few remarks make necef- 
fary, wrhich may not be found m their 
works. 

To the circle, or portions of it, and to 
the right-angle, may be referred the ge- 
neral forms in the Roman and Saxoa 
Architedure. 

From acute arches, or acute angles, 
may be derived the general forms of Go- 
thic Architedure — ^but caprice and whim 
" *^-^^''^iAnf -j^ ^nnciple. 

Warburton 
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Warburton (in a note upon Pope) 
conceives that the firft idea o( tGothic 
Architedure arofe from obferving the cf- 
fc&: of branches crofling each other in an 
^ley of trees.* The refemblance is un- 
doubtedly very greats and had befbfe been 
obierved by Stukelyj^ if admitted^ it 
only gives a principle for the pillars and 
roof^ and of the infide only. 

A late writer derives this order from 
the pyramid^ which is the moil: general 

principle^ 

r 

^ A Theatre at Pans is confbu Aed to reprefent 
a tower of ttieira: the intefrbdiig of the iHMchte 
form the delii^. As k is ufei £>r fiunmer amuft- 
■lents the thou^t is judicioiiSy and the efie& 
pleafi^g. 

t ** Gothic Archite&ure (as it is called) for a 
gallery, library, or the like, is the beft txttnner of 
building, becaufe the idea of it is talkjoi &0tii a 
waBc of tfiees, ivhafe brandmq; heads »e daioiifly 
imitated by the roc^."* 

Stuk£Ly's Itiwsrary. 
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principle, and applies equally to the out- 
fide, which Warburton's does not^ 

To both thefe principles it feems ne- 
ceflary to add (as above-mentioned) the 
caprice of the builder ; fometimes di6lated 
by good-fenfe, more Jfrequently by the 
barbarifms of the times, but never by 
real tafte, becaufe in the ftate of fociety 
in which thefe edifices were ercdted, 
Tafte did not exift.* 

In thofe buildings €reded by the 
Greeks and Romans, a general fixed 
principle may be eafily traced, and fi-om 
which they feldom deviated, unlefe in 
the fubordinate parts. The Gothic ar- 
chitefts were quite at liberty to do with 
their pyramidical principle what feemed 
good in their eyes — ^thcir arches and pin- 
nacles were n>ore or lefs acute — every 
pofiible angle, if lefs than a, right-angle, 

has 

♦ See Letter 23— in the Thirty Letters. 
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has been ufed — every proportion of length 
to breadth, fo that there are fcarcely any 
two churches that bear more than a 
general refeinblance to each other — nor 
would there be even this, but from a 
conceived obligation to preferve the fonn 
of a crofs ; to have the altar at the eaft- 
end, and other ^jttd religious points 
which neceffarily produced fome coin- 
cidences. 

The Gothic architedls feem perfedly 
Ignorant of the cfFed: of aliquot parts, 
and the neceflity of fatisfying the eye by 
having the mafly parts below, and the 
llighter ones above. The weft-front of 
Salifbury Cathedral is a coUeftion of mi- 
nutiae, perfeftly without principle, in 
which the architeft gave full fcope to his 
caprice. The efFedt of grouping fomc 
parts together, and of giving repofe to 
the eye by the abfence of all ornaments, 
was unpradifed, perhaps unknown to 
thefe architefts, althpugh an illuftrious 

H 2 exception 
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exception is in the fpirc of the above- 
mentioned churchy * which is kept quite 
plain» except where it feems to be bound 
round with net*work. 

They frequently affeded a variety 
where the form ought to be repeated. 
The church at Ladfanne has different 
pillars and difierent ornaments for every 
arch^ which may alio be feen in fome 
pannels in a very old and curious houfe 
oppofite Little-Style, Exeter. The win- 
dows of the cathedral in that city not 
only vary in the f\jbordinate, but in the 
principal parts; nay, they vary in the 
general form and dimenfions. The old 
bridge at Exeter, and old London bridge, 
had no two arches the fame, this is alfo 
the cafe of fo many others, that perhaps 
the variation was occafioned from repara- 
tions made at different times — admitting 
it, yet nothing but caprice or e^ttreme 
inattention, prevented the new arches 
from being like the old ones. There is 

every 



L. 
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every appearance that . the Gothic archi- 
tects were not confined to rule^ although 
they worked generally upon the pyramid- 
ical principle — ^and yet they occafionally 
departed from it, as in the inilance of 
fquare battlements, whidi in fuch buil- 
dings have always an ill cSt&,. If bat- 
tlements are neceflary, they are eafily 
made pointed, but they are beft avoided. 
RadcliiFe cl^urch at Briftol, and the Abbey 
at Bath, have better copings than battle- 
ments. 

One of the moft prevalent faults irr 
Gothic buildings is the want of truth in 
positions— thus, you look through the 
vifta of an ayle, and you find the termi- 
nating window not in the middle, for 
which no poflible reafon can be afligned. 
This is a more common fault than is ap- 
prehended, and even in buildings noticed 
for their beauty. As I recoUedt, there 
are fome inftances of this in Tinterne 
Abbey — in Exeter Cathedral there arc 

H 3 many; 
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many ; the eaft 'windows of the two aylcs 
are not in the middle, nor is the window 
of the chapel at the north- weft end, 
which is ufed as the fpiritual court : the 
two largeft pinnacles of the weft front, 
tho' in porrelponding pofitipns, are of 
very different dimenfions — ^many inftan- 
ces of fuch inattention might be found 
in other churches of this period. 

It is a common idea that modern ar- 
chite<as cannot execute a Gothic building 
—the fetl is, that they have feldom fuc- 
ceeded ; but it furely is in their power 
to make a finer Gothic building than any 
exifting, by working upon the following 
principles. — If the form of a crofs be ftill 
obferved (which has its advantages) let 
it be fingle — the ^aft-end terminating in 
a niche like the cathedral at Amiens, 
Canterbury, and qiany others* — the north 

and 

* Sir C. Wren, fiiUy aware of tlie effeft of the 
recefs, has with great judgement given it to St. 
Paul's. 
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and foujth ends of the tranfept (hould be 
enlightened with circular windows, like 
thofe of the Abbey of St. Dennis, and of 
Weftminfter. The weft end fhould in- 
variably have a large window nearly fill- 
ing the whole fpace.* 

The proportions (hould be aliquot 
from the genenil plan to the fubordinatc 
parts, and all upon the principle of fome 
certain acute angle, and fome certain acute 
arch, which (hould be adhered to after 
being firft determined. 

• The 

^Nothing atones for the want pf a confiderable 
^ndow at each end of a large church, except it be 
tenpinated with a niche. The efk& of the view 
from the caft, of the Cathedral at Amiens» is fpoiled 
by the organ hiding the weft-window. RadclifFe 
Church and the Chapel at Winfor are fpoiled by 
the ftopping of windows, the latter indeed is not an 
inftance exactly to the pr^fent purpofe, but no pic- 
tures fhould be admitted within a Gothic building 
if they muft deprive it of light 

H4 
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The columns and fpaces fhoiild be over 
each other — ^the more maffy, below ; md 
the lighter, above.* 

The application of thefe principles, 
Virith others naturally ariiing from the 
good taftc of the prefent age, would pro- 
duce a Gothic building much fuperior to. 
any that ever exifted. 

I have already obferved, that modern 
Gothic churches are generally bad-^-but 
this does not arife from the difficulty of 
inventing or executing Gothic Architec- 
ture, but from not takihg at firft a cer- 
tain angle and proportion ; and mixing 
principles, which, in their nature, are in- 
compatible* Windows with acute arches 
will not make a building Gothic, if the 
other parts are not fo — a chapel at Bath 
has fuch windows to a flat roof— end the 
new church of St. P^ul, at Briftol, has 

fuch 

* The reverie is fecn in the weft front of Salif- 
bury Cathedral. 
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foch a mixture of incoherent^ capricioixB 
fi)rm8^ as renders it the moft abfurd piece, 
of archite£hire which ancient or modem 
times ever produced. ' 

The/e» and many other inflances of a 
Yalfe Ayh, only (hew the want of /kill in 
the builders^ in mixing &rms which can* 
not accord s but by no meins prove the 
impoffibility of fuccefs, if a church were 
deiigned upon the principle of the acute 
arch and angle^ and had its other addi« 
tions from the gckxi tafte of a moderp ar^ 
tifty inft^ad of the barbarous caprice of 
antiquity. 

» 

. Although I am clearly of opinion 
that a Gothic church might at this time 
be built greatly fuperior to any of old 
timest yet I doubt, whether the aflb.* 
ciation of ideas, upon which fo much 
depends, would not be wanting to give 
it the due efFed:. Our reverence for an- 
tiquity, and our reverence for religion, 

in 
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in fbi^e meafure go together. There i$ 
z folemnity attached to an old churchy 
becaufe it is old, which we do not feel in 
a new church, becaufe it is new. How 
often has it been remarked of St. Paul's, 
that although a large and fine building, 
yet it does not produce the religious efFed: 
of a Gothic cathedral — which is undoubt- 
edly true, partly for the above reafon, 
and partly by our being more ufed to fee 
die Grecian orders applied to buildings 
for common purpofes. The language of 
the prayers is not that of common dif- 
courfe, nor is it the ftyle of authors at 
this period — it does not fuit with any 
place fo well as a Gothic church, which 
our imagination makes to be older than 
one built after the Grecian orders, be- 
caufe, in our country, they were firft ulcd 
after the Gothic Architecture had been 
long pradifed^ 



ni 
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The middle way not always left. 

JL HE fafety of taking the middle way 
is evident, when we are aflailed by dif- 
putants, each violent in his caufe — it is 
the moft fecure path while we journey 
through life, where the difficulty lies in 
fleering between extremes that are equally 
hurtful — ^and this maxim may be gene-^ 
rally applied to morals, philofophy, and 
even to religion itfelf : in all which, 
violence and coqlnefs are equally to be 
avoided. But in the imitative arts, as 
they are called, the reverfe of this maxim 
is our rule and guide, as appears by an 
examination of its efFeft in painting, 
mufic, and poetry. 

When we would ftrike the imagina- 
tion, which is the end of all the arts, it 

muit 
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smft be by fomething that operates in* 
flatic!}r^ and with precifion — ^this effoft 
be produced by mediocrity. 



In a pifture^ the fubjed rnuft be told 
fome degree of violence to arreft the 
attention* If it be hiftorical^ the figures 
mv& he eagerly engaged^ or they will not 
|$em to be engaged at all. Strong men 
nmft be veiy ftrong — ^beautiful womai> 
Juprem^, fo» In landfcape> it is not 
£]cb an »flemblage of objects as we da 
fce> but fuch as we w^ to fee— every 
thing muft have a brilliancy and agitation 
(leyond nature^ if we are to think it a 
fcprefentatioA of nature. \ ' ". 

\t n this principle which has eflablifhe4 
fi?ry inflead of warm colouring — th^ 
piftkes the heightening touches of tree$ 
jrcd or yellow inflead of light greenrT-that 
makes grey hills, blue — that makes a 
fropt and fide light in the fame piSure, 
find ofher extravagancies. As our en- 
deavour 
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deavour to give a juft reprefcntatioa d£ 
nature generally fails of 6iFe(ft, we try td 
impofe on the imagination, by fubftitu-^ 
ting an exaggerated refemblahce. 

Not only in the fubjeft, drawing, amd 
colouring of a picture we confidejf the 
middle path as dangerous, but there timit 
alfo be a boldnefs in the touch ^f the 
pencil, or all our other elevations above 
mediocrity will be of no avaiL The very 
feflefice of Drawings depends u|)on ef&(^ 
fuddenly produced by broad and fuH 
touches. 

In mufic, quick and flow movements 
are diftindtly marked, but what is be- 
tween both feems uncharadteriftic, and 
though it often has the power to pleafc, 
it feldom poflefles fufiicient force to af- 
fedl us. This remark may be extended 
to the efFedl of the piano and forte, and 
even to the manner of performance. 

Poetry, 
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Poetry, in its very nature, pofleffcs an 
energy fuperior to profe — in thought and 
language it muft fcorn the fafety of the 
middle path, and find one more elevated, 
or perifli in the attempt ! If it be dra- 
matic (as I have elfewhere remarked*) 
the charaders muft have a degree of ex- 
travagance in language and fentiment 
much beyond common nature. The 
drefles of the aftors, and their painted 
£Lces» are equally neceflary, for without 
all thefe exaggerations upon the fobriety 
of nature, we fhould be too feebly touched 
to be aifedled. 

In epic poetry the characters muft be 
like the figures in hiftorical painting: 
the men fhould be either young and 
ilrong, or old and feeble./- The nuddle- 
aged man, if abfolutely neceflary for the 
ftory, muft of courfe be introduced j but 
at the time of life when youth is loft, 

and 

* In the Thirty Letters. 
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and old-age not attained> the charafber is 
unpi^turefque and unaiFe<^ing. It is fi> 
in common portraits : none have a woric 
tfk&. than thofe of middk age. 

Perhaps it may be urged againft the 
truth of the maxim I would eftablifh ; 
that there are in mufic, many movements 
in nfioderate time 5 that there are many 
landfcapes of fimple nature^ and many 
characters in dramatic, and other poetry, 
which are excellent, although of that 
middle clafs which I fcem to reprobate, sf^ v^ yi 

I can only anfwer, that there is no- 
thing beyond the power of genius ; and it 
is never fo evident, as in producing efFcd: 
where circumAances are unfavourable- 

V 

Perhaps it is the confcioufnefs of this 
difficulty being vanquifhed, that adds to 
the pleafure we receive from fuch in- 
ibnces, and raifcs our feelings fo far 
above mediocrity, that the fenfation is as 

much 
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I 

much elevated as if produced by^ violence* 
For one muiician who can make a fimple 
tune like Carey> there are five hundred 
who can compofe a lioify fymphony like 
Stamitz. There is no fubjcft fo eafy for 
a landfcape-painter as a warm evening — ^it 
requires but little ikill to imitate Claude, 
it is the firft effort of the fmatterer in 
landfcape-painting ; but no one ventures 
upon Ruyfdale's green banks, roads, and 
puddles of water. There will be a thou- 
fand fuccefsful imitators of Raffaele be* 
fore another Hogarth will arife* Our 
prefent hiilorical painters are much 
nearer their prototype, than any of the 
burlefque caricature deiigners are to their 
great original. Pitt, in his Tranilation 
of the -^neid, is a very fuccefsful imi- 
tator of Pope—but who dares venture to 
tell a tale like Prior ? 



rA 
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riie niia. ^ 

v^ALLING upon a citizen of my ac- 
quaintance on a Saturday, I found him 
and his family juft fetting off for his villa 
in the country. Having nothing parti- 
cular to^ hinder me^ I accepted a hearty 
invitation to make one of the party ; and 
as the ladies condefcended to fubmit to 
a v^orfe accommodation than ufual, I 
fqueezed into the well-filled carriage, 
which very foberly brought us to the 
place of our deftination. 

A citizen's box by the road fide is fo 
perfeiStly known, and has been fo often 

painted in its dufty colours, that I have 

* 

no new touches to add — It was one of 
the thouiands that are in the vicinity ot 
London, with nothing to diftinguifh it 
from its neighbours. 

I In 
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In the evening, as wc were taking re- 
peated turns on the fmall fpace of the 
garden which permitted it, I believe my 
friend perceived an involuntary fmile of 
contempt playing about my fece, which 
he confidered as a reproach on his tafte — 
to which he made this reply. 

** A Londoner's country - houfe has 
been the fubjedt of much ridicule, and 
given occafion to fome excellent papers 
in periodical publications, from the Spec- 
tator, down to our own times. I have 
laughed heartily at the wit and humour 
it has produced — but we flill are in the 
fame flate — ^and ought to be fo." 

I acknowledged that my fmile was oc- 
cafioned by recollefting thofe humorous 
defcriptions to, which he alluded; that 
admitting the propriety of having a villa ; 
yet, I faw no reafon why it muft always 
poflefs fome points for ridicule— 

** Every 
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*^ Every reafon, fays he, why it fhould 
not, if thofe points were ridiculous to 
the pofleflbr ; but if fources of enjoyment 
to himy he may excufe their being laughed 
at by others — permit me to oiFer fome- 
thingin defence of thefe our little boxes. 

" Should you difpute the propriety of 
our going into the country at all— r-I re- 
ply, that we return the keener to our 
bufihefs for having had a little relaxation 
from it — that change of air and exercife 
contributes to our health. The hope of 
future enjoyment gives us prefentfpirits. 
If you knew the pleafure with which we 
look forward to Saturday, that is to carry 
us to the little garden, where we furvey 
the accumulated vegetation of the days 
we have beea abfent, you would think it 
a fenfation not to be defpifed. 

^* From what I have obferved, no 
perfons really enjoy the country but the 
London citizens. Thofe who poffefs 

I 2 magnificent 
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magnificent villas feem infenfible to the 
fjeauties in their pofleflion. It is the ap- 
petite which gives pleafure to the feaft. 
If we have this inclination, and it is gra- 
tified, there is nothing ferthpr to afk. 
Touchftone is properly matched with 
Audrey : the fineft lady in the land could 
pnly give him pleafiire, and that he re- 
ceives firom his Dowdy. 

^* But, in my opinion, there ia more 
ftill to be faid for us — ^Are you fure that a 
box by the fide of a dufty road, is lefs 
calculated for enjoyment, than a palace 
fituated in a vaft park ? — My neighbour 
who poflefles fuch a palace, like you, 
wonders at my bad tafte, which he con- 
tinually abufes, for fear I fhould fufpedl 
that he receives pleafure, when fitting in 
my window, which he does for hours 
together (notwithftanding the dull) in- 
wardly envying niy happinefs that I can 
fee the world in motion. 



^'1 
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^' I have oblerved, that the pofleffors 
of great houfes have a marvellous affec- 
tion to a little* parlour ! — Is it that the 
mind fills a fmall fpace without effort, 
and finds the whole within the fcope of 
enjoyment ; while in a large one, it feems 
to b& making vain attempts to approach 
what is out of its reach ? We fancy a little 
parlour to come nearer, and be, as it 
were, part of ourfclves i while a great 
room feems made for more than one^ and 
to belong not only to us, but to others. 
Whether this reafoning be juft or not, it 
is certain that you feldom are fhewn a 
great houfe, but you are informed that 
fome fmall room yoy were pafling unno- 
ticed, is the place where the owner re- 
fides — the grand fuite of apartments is 
for ftrangersi 

^* You know that from our fhops we 
fee fucceflive croWds for ever pafiing. 
Were we to retire to abfolute folitude, 
the change would be too great to be re- 

I 3 lifhed. 
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lifhcd. In fliort, we find by experience, 
that a fmair houfc and garden, from 
whence fomething may be feen that ex- 
cites amufement and attention, is more 
for our purpofe, than an extent of ground, 
which offers nothing but the fame ob- 
jedts for ever repeated — ^it may be well 
calculated for magnificence ; but it fliould 
be remembered, that our purfuit is re- 
laxation from bufinefs, and fuch relaxa- 
tion as is attended with fomething wc 
can really underftand and enjoy/' 



On 
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On Wit. 

AA AVING mentioned in my fhort Eflay 
on Tafte * that wit was never fatisfadto- 
rily defined ^ perhaps it may lead us to 
fufpe(ft a want of precifion in the idea : 
which is more natural, than to fuppofc 
fuch perfons as Locke, Dryden, and Pope, 
(hould not have fagacity enough to define, 
what is fo well underftood by the greateft 
part of the world. 

Locke's Refledtion on Wit (as I find 
it in the Spectator) is, ** Men who have 
^^ a great deal of wit and prompt memo- 
ries, have not always the cleared judg- 
ment, or deepeft feafon. For wit ly- 
ing moft in the aflemblage of ideas, 
and putting thefe together with quick- 

I 4 ** nefs 

* In the Thirty Letters. 
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^* nefs and variety, wherein can be found 
" any refemblance or congruity^ thereby 
*' to make up pleafant pi<3:ures and agree- 
*^ able vifions in the Fancy ; judgment, 
*' on the contrary, lies quite on the other 
** fide, in feparatirig carefully one from 
** other ideas, wherein can be found the 
" leaft difference, thereby to avoid being 
** milled by fimilitude, and by affinity to 
^^ take one thing for another* This is a 
" way of proceeding quite contrary to 
** metaphor and allufion ; wherein, for 
the moft part, lies that entertainment 
and pleafantry of wit which ftrikes fo 
lively on the fancy, and is therefore fo 
acceptable to all people/' Sterne, in 
his obfcrvations on this paflage, has, in 
his manner^ demonflrated, that wit and 
judgment, iniiead of being feparated, go 
together — which is fo far true, that wit 
is frequently connected with judgment ; 
but judgment will m^t often own wit as 
a relation. 

Dryden'fi 
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Drydeii's Idea of Wit (taken alfo from 
the Spedlator) is ** a propriety of words 
and thoughts adapted to the fubjeft" — on 
which it is properly remarked, that *^ if 
this be a true definition of wit, Euclid 
was the greateft wit that ever ftt pen to 
paper. Addifon does not give a defini- 
tion of his own,, but feems to apprbve of 
Locke's idea of the fubjedl. 

Wit, according to Pope j is 



Nature to advantage drefs'd. 



ft 



What oft was thought, but ne'er fo well exprefsM/ 

This does not belong peculiarly to wit, 
but to all fine writing, where the ex - 
preflion is newer and better than the 
fubjedt* 

If it be the property of a definition 
that it peculiarly fuits the thing defined, 
neither of the above can be juft — each 
differs from the other, and may be ap- 
plied to other fubjsdts. The definition 

about 
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about to be offered, is of wit only, aaid 
cannot agree with any thing elfe. 

Wit^ then, is the dexterous perfor- 
mance of a legerdemain trick, by which 
one idea is prefented and another 7^^/- 
tuted. In the performance of this trick, an 
oppofition of terms is frequently ^ though 
not always neceflary. 't'he effeft pro- 
duced is an . agreeable furprize, arifing 
from exped:ing on6 thing and finding 
another, or expecting nothing and having 
fomething. A juggler is a wit in things. 
A wit is a juggler in ideas — and a punfter 
is a juggler in words.' Should there he 
ibme inftances of wit, which feem not to 
agree with this definition; like other 
% particular inllances, they muft be confi- 
dered as exceptions to a general rule, but 
not of fufficient confequence to deftroy it. 
I mention this by way of anticipating and 
obviating an objection that might poflibly 
.be made ; bu^t I declare my ignorance of 
any example of real wit, which, if pro- 
perly 
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perly analized, does not come under this 
definition — for fome things pafs for wit, 
which are not fo — ^humour is frequently 
liiiftaken for it — both, it is true, arc 
fometimes blended together ; but, by at- 
tending to the above definition, and a few 
obfervations I fhall make upon humour, 
they may eafily be feparated, and each fet 
in its proper province. Wit is alfo £re- 
quently joined with a pun — they are eafily 
mingled, for, as is above hinted, a pun 
is itfelf a fpecies of wit — it exifts upon 
the fame principle, but is formed of lefs 
valuable materials — ^as a word is inferior 
to an idea. 

Let us examine fuch common pieces 
of wit as occur, and fee whether they 
conform to my definition. 

The trick of wit may be performed 
without the aid of oppofition. 

*^ / like port wine, fays one, / like 
claret, fays another, ** what wine do you 

like ?" 
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like?*' fpcaking to a third— *^ That of" 
other people/* 

But it may be performed better with 
cppofition. 

The weather in July proving wet and 
ungenial ; ** when," fays one to Quin^ 
^* do you remember fueh a fummer as 
this ? — " Laft winter.'* 

i 

Sometimes there is an oppofition of 
tefms joined with an oppofition of ideas — 

A lawyer making his will beqdeathed 
his eftate to fools and madmen — ^being 
afked the reafon — ^^ from fuch/' faid he^ 
^^ I had it, and to fuch I give it." 

Wit is now and then mixed with a 
pun — 

** How d'ye like, the fhort petticoat of 
the prefent fafhion?" fays a lady to a 
gentleman — " extremely," he replied^ 
" I care not to what height it is carried." 

Wit 
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Wit is ibmetimes mixed widi hu~ 
mour — 

Two perfons difputing upon religion, 
one of them reproving his adverfary for 
his obftinacy, offered to wager that he 
could not repeat the Lord's Prayer — 
d6ne, fays the other, and inunediately 
begun, " I believe in God,'' &c. repeat- 
ing the Creed throughout very corredlly* 
Well, fays the other, I own I have loft, 
I did not think he could have done it. 

In all thefe exanaples it muft be per- 
ceived, that it is the unexpedted change 
which produces the wit ; as in the dex- 
terity of hand, it is fomething unlooked 
for which makes the trick. . 

I have juft giVen an inftance of wit 
joined with a pun, and another of wit 
connected with humour — the terms be- 
ing well underftood I did not interrupt 
my fubje6t to explain them, but I have 
a little to fay upon each. 

A 
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A pun is upon a fmaller fcale, that 
which wit is upon a greater. As wit 
confiils in a dexterous change of ideas, fo 
does a pun in a dexterous change oi words 
— the principle in both being the fame, 
punning ought to be confidered as wit* 

Manners, Earl of Rutland, telling Sir 
Thomas More, that " Honores mutant 
Mores,'* the other retorted, that it did 
better in Englifh, Honours change Man- 
ners* 

A perfon being afked for a toaft, gave 
the beginning of the third Pfalm — which 
was found to be — " Lord How/* 

Punning then confifts in the dexterous 
change of the meaning of the fame word, 
or of fubftituting fome others, which to 
the ear convey a likenefs of found. " I 
am come to fee Orpheus," fays a gentle- 
man at the Theatre (in boots) — " yes," 
fays his friend, " and You-rid-I-fee." 

The 
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The eiTence of a pun conlifts in fame 
fuch changes as thefe : therefore, if it be 
admitted that it is the dexterous change 
which conftitutes wit, punning pojSeiTes 
the change and the dexterity. 

» 

Humour has no fuch change, but con- 
lifts either of treating a grave fubjed: lu- 
dicroufiy, or a light one gravely — if the 
fubjedts admit of being fo treated- The 
Tale of a Tub is i humourous fatire oa 
the abfurd tenets of religious fedts, not 
on religion itfelf— the former may, with- 
out offence, be connedted with humour, 
but the laft is in its nature above it. 

The moft perfedl humour exifts in 
Shakefpeare,* Swift, and Addifon, and 
in many writers among the .moderns : no 
inftances of which will be found to be 
wit, if tried by the above rule. An idea 

has 

* Shakipfpeare abounds in humour, foraetimcs 
pure, more frequently mixed with puns — but has 
not many inftances of real wit. 
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has prevailed, that humour is only known 
in England : this cannot be true-— Cer- 
vantes, Voltaire, and many dther foreign 
writers, afford proofs to the contrary. 

There feem to be fome fubordinatc 
iburces of humour which are not eafily 
to be accounted for. Intemperance, no 
doubt, is an odious vice, and every deli- 
cate mind, muft .be offended at it' — ^but, 
drunken-chara^fters in a play have fre- 
quently a humourous and laughable ef- 
fed — Sir. John Brute, and the Drunken- 
Man in Lethe, are flrong inftances. 

The Irifh brogue is furely no fubjedl 
for ridicule — s. man born in Ireland muft 
of courfe fpeak like his neighbours — ^but 
on the ftage it is a never-failing fource of 
humour — diveft an Irifh charadter of the 
brogue and it becomes nothing. 

Stammering, by fome means or other, 
has a connexion with humour, efpecially 

if 
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if imitated on the ftage, as we find from 
Serjeant Bramble, in the Confcious Lo- 
vers — ^but, to return to my fubjedt. 

True wit, fays Voltaire, is univerfal — 
it is fo, provided all nations are in equal 
pofTeflion of the circumflances which at- 
tended its produftion, and which necef- 
farily accompany it. There are few 
pieces of wit, but are, in fome meafure, 
local. The fprightly fallies in converfa- 
tion are not only local, but temporary; 
yet they are as truly wit for the time and 
place, as the mofl general fubjeft would 
be for the univerfe, and would be fo ac- 
knowledged, if explained and underflood. 
Many a witty repl)sowes all its force to 
fome allufion only known to the com- 
pany, or perhaps to one fingle perfon — 
explain that circumflance, and the wit 
would be univerfally confefled. 

Some expreffions pafs for wit which 
certainly belong to a different clafs, 

K A 
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A foldier, finding a horfe-flioe, flutck 
it into his girdle — ^a bullet hit liim on the 
very part, ** Well, fays he, I find a 
little armour will ferve the turn, if it be 
but rightly placed/' A fenfible reflec- 
tion, but not wit. 

Garrick aiked Rich ^* how much Co- 
vent-Garden houfe would hold?" ** I 
ihould know to a fhilling, replied Rich, 
if you would play Richard in it/' An 
elegant compliment, and better than wit« 

Having, perhaps, thrown fome light 
on this fubjedt, I will leave it to the 
reader's fiigacity to improve thefe fhort 
hints, and compleat what I have haflily 
fketched— -but, before I conclude, per* 
mit me to give an infbmce of wit com- 
bined with humour and pun, and the ra- 
ther, as it flands in need of a flight in- 
trodudtion, which will ferve as a proof 
of local wit beconxing univerfal, when 
rightly underftood. 

When 
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When the Jcfuits were difperfed^ Vol- 
taire's Chateau aiForded an afylum to 
one of them, an inofFenfive prieft called 
Adam. " Give me leave," fays Voltaire 
to his company, " to introduce to you 
Father Adam — ^but not the fir ft of men'' — 
it is ihort, but comprehends more than 
vazy appear at the firft glafice. 

After having, I hope, proved that a 
wit is a jugler i I do not think it necef- 
fary to prove, that a jugler ia a wit, it 
being a felf-^evident propofitioh, if we 
admit the principle I have endeavoured 
to eibibliih, oi both depending m afubJH^ 
tution of one thing for another by a dex^ 
terous change. 
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Aji Indian T!ale. 

When the hofts of the mighty Timur 
fpread from- the deferts of Tartary over 
the fertile plainis of Indoftan, numerous, 
and deftroying as locufts; their chief, 
glorying in the greatnefs of his ftrength, 
furveyed with an averted look the moun* 
tains he had pafTed, and fmiled at the 
barrier he had furmounted. ^* By forti- 
tude and valour, faid he, we fubdue our 
enemies; by patience and perfeverance 
we overcome even the ftupendous works 
of nature, which has elevated mountains 
in vain, to ftop the progrefs of him de- 
termined to conquer !*' While his heart 
dilated with pride, the fpldiers ravaged 
the country through which they paflcd, 
committing all the excefles an unrefifted 
army inflicts on the wretched inhabitants. 

— '^ Bring 
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— •" Bring me to your chiefs'' exclaimed 
a fage they had dragged from his retreat, 
^* let me behold this mighty conqueror 
before my eyes are clofed in endlefs night j 
perchance the 'words of Zadib may enter 
his ears — ^may reach his heart !" 

. The air of dignity with which he ut- 
tered this, arretted the fword of the fol- 
diers — " Behold/' faid they to Timur, 
** a man of years who feeketh thy pre- 
fence/'. " My defire,'* faid Zadib, "is to 

X J 

confer with the mighty Scythian — ^he is 
great, but will not turn afide from the 
wifdom of experience/" " Speak freely,** 
replied Timur, " an enemy incapable of 
refiftance I treat as a friend — enter with 
me this Temple of Viftnoo — inftrudlion 
cannot be heard amid the noife of a »paf- 
fing army/* . 

** The filence of this facred place,'* 
begun Zadib, " is favourable to my fub- 
jecl — O Viftnoo endue thy votary with 

K 3 confidence 
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confidence to utter the words of truth 
before this leader of armies, and prepare 
his mind to receive thy wifdom ; of 
vtrhich my tongue is but the feeble or- 
gan !*' ** Viftnoo,'* fays Timur, ^' is no 
God of mine, but a benefit is always to 
be received with gratitude — ^if I profit 
from his infpiration, this temple fhall 
flame with my offerings/' 

" What could induce the chief/* com* 
menced Zadib, ** of the wide-extended 
plains of Talrtary, to leave the habitation 
of his progenitors, and feek in lands re- 
mote for what his own fo much better 
afforded ? — Are the paftures of Indoflah 
more fertile than thofe of Scythia, is the 
milk of our mares more plentiful, or the 
fleih of our horfes fuperior to thofe of 
the country which gave thee life ? No, 
thefc things are not fo— the burning 
fun fcorches our herbage, our cattle yield 
but little milk, nor afford flefh worthy 
the hunger of a Tartar, Why then doft 

thou 
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« 

thou infli<9: the miferies of war on the in- 
nocent Inhabitants of this country^ at the 
lofs of fo many enjoyments to thyfelf ?" 
*^ To increafe my glory !** fternly replied 
Timur, " the defire of glory is the paf- 
fion of us who are elevated into the rank 
of heroes ; for this we thirft, for this we 
we hunger, and leave to common mor* 
tals the flefh and milk of mares !'' 

'* If the deiire of glory cannot be gra- 
tified but by the deftrudlion of mankind," 
meekly returned Zadib, ** furely it had 
better be reprefled — ^what good can arife 
from glory that is to be compared to the 
mifchief by which it is attended?'* " Thou 
talkeft like a fage and a philofopher," 
faid Timur more mildly, '^ and defireft 
to make man as he fhould be, which is 
impoflible — ^my part to adl, is that of a 
prince, who confiders man as he is ; and 
who treats mankind, as every individual 
would treat him, had he the fam<5 means 
in his power. It is deftiny, and the im- 

K 4 provement 
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provement of opportunity, that makes a 
tyrant — thofe to whom fate is avcrfe, 
muft fubmit and be filent." 

*^ Brahma forbid V exclaimed Zadib: 
*' None can withftand deftiny ; but what 
virtuous man would feek an opportunity 
to lord it over his fellow-mortals ?*' ** Be 
affured/' returned Timur, *' that virtue 
is an acquirement. Man, by nature, is 
felfifh and cruel ; all infants arc fo — theie 
natural paffions are by education oppofed, 
and by degrees concealed ; but never per- 
fectly fubdued — ^my defire for glory, then, 
is affifted by my original paflions Cff cru- 
elty and felfiihnefs ; which, by being a 
prince, I can extend to the utmoft." 

" If, by being a prince," faid Zadib, 
*' I muft, from neceffity, be cruel and 
felfifh — may the humble ftate be ever 
mine !'' — '* Maxi alio poiTefles a defire for 
Juperiority," continued Timur, " which 
produces a wiih for fplendof and riches. 

By 
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By nature all are equal, but circumftancei 
liave fixed thee in a ftation where defircs 
muft be reftrained, and have placed mc 
where they may be indulged — could we 
change conditions, be affured, thy paf- 
lions would expand as foon as their re- 
llraint was taken off, and thou wouldft 
be then, as Timur is now/* 

** Can a worm of the earth be proud ?'* 
humbly replied Zadib, — " What is man 
but an atom, which can only be confi- 
dertible by virtue? When I confider 
this, I avoid the firft approach of pride, 
and abhor that wicked principle which 
feeks its gratification by the mifery of 
others/* f ' Call not a conqueror wicked," 
returned Timur fharply, ** he is fimply 
a man — ^he has an opportunity of fhewing 
his nature undifguifed, and ufes it. The 
fage i$ fomethiiig more, and fomething 
lefs than man. He is more, as he has 
added to the gifts of nature ; he is lefs, 
by difcarding his natural propenfities ^ but 

they 
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they retire no £uther than to be within 
call"— 

^* They arc difcarded for ever !'* ut- 
tered Zadib. The fuddennefs of the re- 
ply occafioned, for a while, a paufe in 
this moral and philofophical conference, 
in which neither party gained on his ad-^ 
verfary— at length Timur, with com- 
placence, broke filencc — " Zadib,** faid 
he, " thy good qualities fhall no longer 
be hidden in obfcurity— thou fhalt be my 
Vizir — ^be it my bufinefs to fubdue, and 
thine to govern/* 

" Unworthy of the high honour as I 
am,** replied Zadib, his eyes fparkling 
with pleafure ; " yet (hall thy flave en- 
deavour to difcharge the duties of fo great 
a funftion.** *• But doft thou refleft,** 
faid Timur, ^* that the higher the ftation, 
the greater is the fcope for vice ? Thou 
art now low, poor, and virtuous; but 
when thou art the fecond perfon in my 

empire. 
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empire, thou wilt be great, rich, and 
wicked" — ^* That philofophy I have early 
acquired," replied Zadib, ** fliall fecure 
me from the firft approaches of vice- — in- 
veft me with the robe of honour, and be 
confident of my obedience to thy high 
commands." 

'* Zadib," returned Timur, ^^ thou 
muft now be convinced, that original 
pride, and a wifli for greatnefs, lay lurk- 
ing within thee, and Was never effaced — 
that thy virtue is an artificial acquirement, 
which vanifhes before the original im-: 
preflions of nature-r-but why fliould I 
proceed ? Thy heart bears witnefs to the 
truth of my words, for the blufti of con- 
fcioufnefs is on thy fece — ^reply not — I 
will give thee no opportunity to lofc 
what thou haft with fo much difiiculty 
acquired, for the mian of nature muft 
foon appear — thou feeft him in me J — ^go 
in peace to thy cell — ^go, and continue to 
be virtuous — but leave me to lead on my 

vidlorious 
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vldorious Tartars, until I acquire that 
glorious appellation. The Conqueror 
OF THE Worl6 r* 
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Different TJfes of Reading and Converfation. 

In baft>arous times, when converfatioa 
had no other topic than what immediate 
occafion or neceflary employment pro- 
duced (which was once the cafe) it is 
evident, that no knowledge could be ob- 
tained but from books* 

As civilization advanced, and com- 
merce produced focial intercourfe, con- 
verfation grew more enlarged, and kn6w- 
ledge was gained from the mouth as well 
as from the pen. This undoubtedly was 
an improvement in every fenfe. In 
France both fexes firft aflembled on an 
eafy footing, and it was in that country 
where knowledge from books was .firft 
xieglc(3;ed. 

ft 

This 
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This principle fpread with the Ian* 
guage and manners, and it foon became 
falhionable to call the learning acquired 
from reading, pedantry. As I confider 
this to be the prefent ftate of things in 
our own country, I have a few words to 
&y in defence of the inflrudtion obtained 
from books, and to give fome reafons 
why it ought, for all fubftantial purpofes, 
to be preferred to that which arifcs from 
converfation. 

The objeft of converfation is enter-* 
tainment — the objeA of reading is in- 
ftruAion. No doubt, converfation may 
inftrudt, and reading may entertain i but 
this occasional afTumption of each other's 
chara<fleriftic, only varies the principle^ 
without deftroying it. 

When perfons ccnverfe, deep difqui- 
fition is out of place — the fubjeAs fhould 
be general and light, in which all may 
be fuppofed capable of joining. Every 

thing 
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thmg profeffional isjagidcj^, which, whe- 
ther from the divine, the l^»gr£r, the 
ph y fic ian, the iggrchaiU, or foldie r* is 
equally pedantic d6 from the icholac. 
All debate is (hunned, left warmth might 
become heat. If fire be produced by the 
coUifion of fentiments, it fhould juft fhine 
for a moment, like the harmlefs coruf- 
cations of a fummer evening, but not 
pierce like lightiUjQg* 

Converfation, to be agreeable, fhould 
be divided equally — ^no one fhould en- 
grofs it, or negledt to furnifh his quota— 
but as it requires fome practice, and per- 
hapSy talents, to engage in fmall-talk, 
without afcending into an upper region, 
or finking into vacuity ; thofe who find 
a difficulty in fteering this middle courfe, 
and think it necefi[ary to keep up the 
fhuttle-cock of converfation ; occafionally 
hazard an expreffion, > which wilL not 
bear ftridt examination, but it may ap^ 
pear fufficiently like truth for the prefent 

purpofe. 
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purpofe, and to be adopted as fuch here- 
after. Truth is fometimes overcome by 
wit — ^ lively repartee will at any time 
put it to flight. Strength may crufh and 
kill^ but fa:iactnefs^ makes the Ajpol^e to 
be fejt- 

In converfation it is not eafy to avoid 
felfities* A ftory is begun, of which the 
relator has only a general knowledge — 
as he proceeds, he is obliged to fill up 
the deficiencies of memory by invention j 
the next relator does the fame, and pro- 
bably, in different places. After a few 
of thefe oral editions, truth is entirely 
fupplanted by falfehood. If this happen 
when there is no intention to deceive, 
wh^t muff: be the eiFedt when the varia- 
tion is not accidental ? 

To difcover truth is feldom the inten- 
tion of converfation. Should a difputc 
arife, its objedt is not to eftablifli iads, 
but to obtain viftory. If the maxims of 

our' 
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our great moralift were to be taken from 
topics he has defended, or contradifted 
in company, he muft be coniidexed as tht 
moft abfurd of mortals — this might be 
fport to him, but it was death to other s : 
the wgrjiuppcrs of this idol confidering 
him as a real divinity, and his words a& 
oracles. 

Thefe circumitances, audi niany othefsf 
npt enumerated, very much difqualify 
converfation from being a fchool.of in- 
ftrudfcion. If we wifh for real informa- 
tion, we muft undoubtedly feek it from 
its old fource. 

As converfation is furnifficd from the 
impulfe of the moment; books confift of 
digefred thoughts, which are feledted 
from many others— thefe are improved, 
added to^ or curtailed, upon mature and 
frequent deliberation— the author is hur- 
ried into nothing, but whatever his 
ideas are upon the fubjed: he has chofen,^ 

L he 
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he may give them that order and ex- 
preflion , which will fhew his meaning 
cleareft and beft. And furely it cannot 
admit of a moment*s doubt, whether ma- 
ture concejptions, put into form, are not 
fuperior to expreffions from accident, and 
momentary impulfe — ^not to mention the 
multitude of fubje<fts, which, in com- 
pany, will not admit of any difcuffion. 

V 

We may then venture to affert the 
fttpcriority of "books over converfation, 
where inilrudion is the objed ; without 
having^the leaft intention^ of depreciating 
the pleafures of fociety. 
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CharaSler of Gain/borough. 

N the ear3y part of my life^ I became 
acquainted with Thomas Gainiborough 
the painter ; and . as his charad:er was^ 
f^erhaps^ better known to mb than to any 
ether perfon; I will endeavour to divefi 
myfelf of every partiality^ and fpeak of 
him as he really was* I am the rather 
induced to this, by feeing accounts of 
him and his works given "by people who 
were unacquainted with either, and, con- 
iequently, have teenmifiakea in Both. 

> Gainftiorc»igh's ^rofe£5oa was painti^ 
and mufic was his aknufeipcntl—^yct, thera 
Wei-e tknes when mufic feeczied to be his 
employment, and paiittingliis (£iveriion. 
As his fkill m mufic ha& beeiir celebrated; 
1 will, before I i^peak of lu^l as a painter^ 

L 2 mention 
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mention what degree of merit he pro- 
fefled as a muiician. ^ 

When I firft knew him he lived at 
Bath, where Giardini had been exhibit-, 
ing his then unrivalled powers on the 
violin. His excellent perfbrmanoe made 
Gainfbof ough enamoured of that inftru- 
ment; and conceiving,, like the Servant- 
maid in /the Spectator, that the mufic lay 
in the fiddle, . he was frantic until he.pof- 
fefled the very inftrument which. had 
given him fo much plcafure — ^but feemed 
much furprized that the mufic of it rc-i 
mained behind with Giardini i 

He had &arcely recovered this fhock 
(for it was a great one to him) when he 
heard Abel on the viol--di-gamba. The 
violin vras hung on the willow — ^AbeFa 
viol«di-gamba was purchafed, and the 
houfe refounded with melodious thirds 
and fifths firom " morn to dewy eve T* 
Many an Adagio and many a Minuet were 

begun 
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begun, but none compleated — this was 
wonderful, as it was Abel's own inftru- 
ment, and therefore ougAt to have pro- 
duced Abel's own mufic ! 

Fortunately, my friend's paffion had 
now a frefti object — Fifcher's hautboy— 
but I do not recolledt that he deprived 
Fifcher of his inftrument: and though 
he procured a hautboy, I never heard 
him make the leaft attempt on it. Pro- 
bably his ear was too delicate to bear the 
difagreeable founds which neceflarily at- 
tend the firft beginnings on a wind-in- 
ftrument. He feemed to content himfelf 
with what he heard in public, and getting 
Fifcher to play to him in private — ^not 
on the hautboy, but the violin — ^but this 
was a profound fccret, for Fifcher knew 
that his reputation was in danger if he 
pretended to excel on two inftruments. * 
^ ' The 

* It waa at this time that I heard Fiicher play a 
folo on the vioUo^ and accompany himfelf on the 

L 3 fame 



The next time I faw Gainfborough it 
was in the charadter of King David. He 
had heard a harper at Bath — the performer 
was foon left harpkfsf— rand now Fifchery 
Abel, . and Giardini were all forgotten — 
there wias nothing Kke chords and arpeg- 
gios ! Hp xt^Wy ftuck to the harp long 
enough to pjay ffveral airs with varia-^ 
tions, and>^ in a little time, would nearly 
have exhaufted all the pieces ufually per- 
formed on an inftrument incapable of 
modulation, (this wais not a peckl-harp) 
when another vifit from Abel brought 
him back to the viol*dirgamba. 



He now faw the imperfedlion of fud- 
den founds that inftantly die away — ^if 
you wanted a Jiaccato, it was to be had 
by a proper management of the bow, and 
you might alfo have notes as long as you 
pleafe. The viol*-di-gamba is the only 

inftrument, 

lame inftrument — the air of the folo was executed 
"with the bow, and the accompaniment Jiizzicato 
vnxh, the unemployed fingers of his left hand. 
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inftrument, and Abel the prince of hiu* 
ficians ! 



This, and occafionally a little flir- 
tation with the fiddle, continued fome 
years ; when, as ill-luck would have it, 
he heard Crofdill — ^but, by fome irregu- 
larity of conduft, for which I cannot ac- 
count, he neither took up, nor bought, 
the violoncello. All his paflion for the 
Bafa was vented in defcriptions of Cn^f- 
diirs tone and bowing, which was rap- 
turous and enthufiaftic to the laft de- 
gree. 

JVIore years now paflfed away, when 
upon feeing a Theorbo ift a pidlure of 
Vandyke's; he concluded (perhaps, be- 
caufe it was finely painted) that the The- 
^*-hb muft* be a fine inftrument. He re- 
coUedted to have heard of a German 
profeflbr, who, though no more, I fliall 
forbear to name— afcehded per varios 
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gradus to his garret, where he found him 
at dinner upon a roafted apple, and fmo- 
king a pipe — * * * fays he^ I am come 
to buy your lute— ^ 

^* Ti? pay my lude V* 

Yes — come, name your priced and here 
is your money. 

'* I cannod Jhell my ludeT' 

No, not for a guinea or two, but by 
G — you muft fell it. 

** May lude ifh wert much monnay ! it 
ijh wert ten guinea^ 

That it is — fee, here is the money. ' 

^* Well — if I mufht — but you will not 
take it away yourJhelfV* 

Yes, yes — good bye * * * • 

(After he had gone down he came up 
again) 

* * * I have done but half my errand— 
What is your lute worth, if I have riot 
your book ? 

'* Whad poog, Maijhter Cainfporough ? 

Why, the book of airs you have com* 
pofed for the lute. 

^^ Ah, 
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** Ahy py cot J I can never part ivit my 
poog /*' 

Poll ! you can make another at any 
time — this is the book I mean (putting 
it in his pocket) 

** Ah^ py coty I cannof^—^ 

Come, come, here's another ten gui- 
neas for your book — foji once more, good 
day t'ye — (defcends again, and agaia 
comes up) But what ufe is your book to 
me, if I don't under ftand it ? — and your 
lute — ^you may take it again, if you won't 
teach me to play on it— Come home 
. with me, and givp me my firft leflbn — 

** I will gome to marrow'' 

You muft come now. 

** I mufht trefs myjlielf,'- 

For what ? You are the beft figiire I 
have feen to day — ' 

'* Ay mujht beJJiave' — 

I honour your beard ! 

" Ay mufht bud on my wik'^-r--^ 

D — n your wig ! your cap and beard 
become you ! do you think if Vandyke 

was 
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was to paint you he'd let you be 
ihaved ? — 

In this manner he frittered away his 
mufical talents ; and though poflefled of 
ear,- tafte, and genius, he never had ap- 
plication enough to learn his notes. He 
icorned to take the firft ftep, the fecond 
was of courfe out of his reach ; and the 
fummit became unattainable. 

As a painter, his abilities may be con- 
ftfi^red in three different departments. 

Portrait, 

Landfcape, and 

Groups of Figures — to which muft be 
added his Drawings. 

To take thefe in the abovementioned 
order. 

The firft confideration in a portrait, 
efpecially to the purchafer, is, that it 
be a perfedt likenefs of the fitter — in 
this refpedl, his fkill was unrivalled— 

the 
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the next point is, that It is a good 
pifture^— herc, he has as often failed as 
fucceeded. He foiled by afFediing a thin 
wafiiy colouring, and a hatching ftyle of 
. pencilling— ^but when, from accident or 
choice, he painted in the manly fubftan- 
tial ftyle of Vandyke, he was very little, 
if at all, his inferior. It (hews a great 
defedl in judgment, to be from choice, 
wrong, when we know what is right. 
Pefhaps, his beft portrait is that known 
among the painters by the name of the 
Blue^boy— it was in the poffeffion of Mr^ 
Buttall, near Newport-market. 

■ . . » ■ 
There are three different aeras in his 
landfcapes — his firfl manner was an imi- 
tation of Ruyfdael, with more various *co-. 
louring — the fecohd, was an extravagant- 
loofenefs of pencilling; which, though 
reprehenfible, none but a great mafter 
can poffefs — his third manner^ was a fplid 
firm ftyle of touch. 



At 
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' At this laft period he pofleffed his 
greateft powers, ^ and was (what every 
painter is at fome time or other) fond of 
•varnifli. This produced the ufual efFeds 
— improved the pidiure for two or three 
months ; then, ruined it for ever ! With 
all his excellence in this branch of the 
art, he was a great mannerift— but the 
wojcft of his pidlures have a value, from 
the facility of execution — which excel- 
knee I fhall again mention. 

. His groups of figures are, for the mofl 
part, very pleafing, though unnatural — • 
for a town-girl, with her cloaths in rags, 
is not a ragged country-girl. Notwith- 
llanding this remark, there are number- 
lefs inftances of his groups at the door of 
a cottage, or by a fire in a w6od, &c. 
that are fo pleafing as to difarm criticifin. 
He fometimes (like Murillo) gave inte- 
reft to a fingle figure-^his Shepherd's boy. 
Woodman, Girl and pigs, are equal to the 
fceft pidures on fuch fubjefts — his Fight- 
ing 
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ing-dogs. Girl warming herfelf, and fomc 
others, (hew his great powers in this 
ftyle of painting* The very diftinguiflied 
rank the Girl and pigs held at Mr, Ca- 
lonne's fale, in company with fome of 
the beft pictures of the heft maiters, will 
fully juftify a commendation which might 
elfe ieem extravagant* 

If I were to reft his reputation upon 
one point, it fhould be on his Drawings. 
No man ever poflefled methods fo va- 
rious in producing effect, and all excel- 
lent — his wafhy, hatching ftyle, was here 
in its proper element* The fubjecft which 
is fcarce enough for a picture, is fufficient 
fi)r a drawing, and the ha% loofe hand- 
ling, which in painting is poor, is rich 
in a tranfparent wafti of biftre and Indian 
ink. Perhaps the quickeft efFefts ever 
produced, were in fome of his drawings 
— and this leads me to take up again his 
&cility of execution. 

Many 



Many of his pidturcs have no other 
merit than this facility ; and yet, having 
it, are undoubtedly valuable.. , His draw- 
ings almoft reft on this quality alone for 
their value ; but ppfTeffing it in an emir 
nent degree (and as no drawing can have 
any merit where it is wanting) his works, 
therefore, in this branch of the art,, ap- 
proach nearer to pcrfedtion than his 
paintings. . 

If the term facility explain not itfelf ; 
inftead of a definition, I will illuftrate/it. 

Should a performer of middling exc* 
cution on the violin, contrive to get 
through his piece, the moft that can be 
faid, is, that he has not failed in his at- 
tempt. Should Cramer perform the fame 
mufic, it would be fo much within his 
powers, that it would be executed with 
feafe. Now, the fuperiority of pleafure, 
which arifes from the execution of a 
Cramer, is enjoyed from the facility of a 

Gainfborough. 



I N 
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Cainfborough. A poor piece performed 
by one, or a poor fubjed: taken by the^ 
other, give more pleafure, by the manner 
in which they are treated, than a good 
piece of mufic, and a fublime fubjedt in 
the hands of artiils that have not the 
means by which effedts are produced, in 
JubjeSlion to them. To a good painter or 
mufician this illuftration was needle&; 
and yet, by them only^ perhaps, it will 
be felt and underftood. 

By way of addition to this fketch of 
Gainlborough, let me mention a few mif- 
cellaneous particulars. 

He had no reliih for hiilorical painting 
-—he never fold, but always gave away 
his drawings ; commonly to perfons who 
Mfere perfeftly ignorant of their value.* 

He 

• * He prefented twenty drawings to a lady, who ^ 
pafted them to the wainfcot of her dreffing-room. 
Sometime after fhe left the houfe : the drawings, 
of courfe, become the temporary property of every 
tenant. 
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Many of his pidturc^ have no other 
merit than this facility ; and yet, having 
it, are undoubtedly valuable.. His draw- 
ings almofl reft on this quality alone for 
their value ; but ppffeffing it in an emir 
nent degree (and as no drawing^can have 
any merit where it is wanting) his works, 
therefore, in this branch of the art, . ap-* 
proach nearer to perfection than his 
paintings. 

»■ 
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He hated the harpfichofd and the piano-- 
fofte. He diiliked fingmg, particularly 
in parts. He detefted reading; but was 
fo like Sterne in his Letters, that, if it 
were not for an originality that could be 
copied from no one, it might be fuppofed 
that he had formed his ftyfe upon a clofe 
imitation of that author. He had as 
much pleafure in looking at a violin as 
in hearing it—I have fecn him for many 
minutes furveying, in filence, . the per- 
fe<3:ions of an inflrument, ^from the juft 
proportion of the model, and beauty of 
the workmanfhip* 

His converfation Wats fprightly, hat 
licentious — his favourite fubjedts were 
mufic Mid painting, which he treated in 
a manner peculiarly his own. The com- 
mon topics> or any of a fuperior cafty he 
thoroughly hated, and always interrupted 
by fome ftroke of wit or humour. 

The 
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The indifcrimiiiate admirers of my late 
friend will confider this fketch of his cha- 
rafter as fer beneath his merit; but it 
muft be remembered, that my wiifh was 
not to make it perfect, but juft. The 
fame principle obliges me to add— that 
a5 to his common acquaintance he was 
uprightly and agreeable, fo to his inti- 
mate friends he was fmcere and honeft, 
and that his heart was always alive to 
every feeling of honour and generofity. 

He died with this expreffion — ** Wc 
ar^ all going to Heaven, and Vandyke is 
of the party"— Strongly expreflive of a 
good heart, a quiet confcience, and a 
love for his profefGon, which only left 
him with his life, 
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CharaBer of Sir Jofhua Reynolds^ 

• 

XN a fliort time after the lofs of Gainf^ 
borough, the world fuftained a greater 
by the death of Sir Jofhu^ Reynolds. 
My acquaintance with him and his works 
enable me to give a fketch of both^ 
which, if fhort, fhall be feithfiil. 



Sir Jofhua had the reputation of being 
a man of genius and knowledge, in his 
profeffion and out of it — to deny this 
woi|ld be abfurd, but our afTent muft not 
be an implicit faith, I will firft enquire 
into his merits as an artift| and then ^ 
a man of general fcience. 

He began his profeffion as a portrait 
painter, and his works were foon diftin^ 
guiflied by an elegance of defign that had 

not 
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not been feen in England fince the tim^ 
of Kneller. To balance this excellence, 
his likenefTes were frequently defedtiv?, 
and his colouring cold and weak — ^but 
this muft be confidered only as the ge- 
neral character of his performances at that 
time ; for even in his earlieft d&ys, there 
were inftances of his producing pidures 
of confiderable merit. 

A very few years had elapfed, before 
it was obferved, that his piftures were 
changed from their original hue ; and the 
change, in fome, was fo great, as to oc- 
cafion a belief that the colours were gone 
off. Perfons, who are ignorant of the 
mechanical part of painting, reported, 
that Reynolds knew not how to fix his 
colours, and that his pidlures, in a fhort 
tim6, would ceafe to exift. As this mat- 
ter has never been underftood, I will ftop 
a moment to explain it. 

Ma The 
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The dead-colouring * of his piftures, 
at this period, was little elfe than flake, 
Pruflian blue, and lake. All the laying^, 
in confiftedof thefe three tints. When 
jthe pi(3:ure was quite dry, he gave it a 
warm glaze, which fupplied all that was 
.originally wanting, and produced a har-? 
mony in the whole, whiph was very 
agreeable and feducing to the eye, when 
frefh done — but after a while, the dry- 
ing-oil, (fometimes exchanged for var- 
nifh) with which the pi<3:]ures were glazed 
turned dark ; and, by degrees, grew more 
and more obfcure, until thp efFeft was as 
bad as if they had been covered with ^, 
dirty piece of horn. There are great 
numbers where the face c^n fcarce be dif- 
tinguilhed, and where the drapery is en-? 
tirely hidden with this brown cruft. 

The colours then, are not gone oflf*, 
^ut imprifoned — they are obfcured bcr 

yon4 

* It is impoffible to write on Art without ufing 
technical terms. 



yond the reach of art to reftore ; and all 
pidtures of this defcription, will continue 
to grow worfe and worfe, until the change 
of the oil^ or varniih^ has attained its 

maximum^ 

<■ 

\ 

This praftice (of depending fo much 
upon glazing) occafioned the painters to 
whifper, that Reynolds did not pzint Jair^ 
and that he dealt too much in trick. 

I dare 4y that the fevereft cehfufes 
came from himfelf ; and he, at laft, grew 
tired of a praAice which he knew muft 
obftruA his progrefs to feme, and began, 
at iaft, to paint honejily* 

The lirfl picture that \ recollect, after 
this change in his manner, was the por- 
trait of the Lord Primate of Ireland — ^ad- 
mirable in every refpefl; ! It tvas fol- 
lowed by many others truly excellent! 
and .he continued in this ftyle for many 
years, 

M 3 A$ 
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As he poflefled fome pidures of Ru- 
bens, and might fee as many as he plea- 
fed, it was difiiciilt not to be feduced by 
their fplendor. I once heard him fay, 
** that a fingle pidlurc of Rubens was 
enough to illuminate a room !'* There 
is fomething like an emanation of glory 
from a fine pifturc of this mailer, which 
is felt and adored by a kindred genius. 
In one of the churches at Antwerp is a 
pidure of Rubens, at the High Altar, 
which feems to be feen by its own light, 
at the ferther end of the church. 

This magic of colouring was the fa- 
vourite purfuit of Sir Jofhua for the laft 
ten years of his life : but, like other eager 
purfuers, he was not always in the right 
track. He may furely be fuppofed wrong, 
when, to obtain force, he loaded his 
lights with fo great a quantity of colour, 
that the different layers and touches 

frequently 
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frequently feparatcd from the ground^ 
merely by their weight** 

This excefs he wifely abandoned, and 
long before his death he confidered pic- 
tures, not as models, but furfaces. 



tt was at this period of his praiftice 
that he introduced the red (hadows of 
Rubens; which, though unnatural, are 
the chief caufe of the fplendor of the 
pictures of that matter. Gainfborough 
once dealt in red fhadows ; and as he was 
fond of referring every thing to nature, 
or where nature was not to be had, to 
fomething fubftituted for it, J he con- 

trive4 

* I once heard him blejpd by a honfe-maid, 1«rho 
faid (wiping the floor) " that the ftufF which was 
always falling from that great pifture made the 
room in a perpetual litter ! I wilh it would aU 
conie down at once !" 

% He made little laymen for human figures. AU 
die female i^res in his Park-fc^ne he drew from, 
ia doU of his own creation. He modelled bis horfes 

M4 md 
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trived a lamp with the fides painted with 
vermilb'on, which illuminated the fha- 
dows of his figures, and made them like 
the fplendid impofitions of Rubens. 

After Sir JofKua had abated fomething 
of the violence of thefe fhadows, he was 
in the zenith of his art. It was at this 
period he produced his Venus and the 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort, which will 
make his nanae equal with the greateft 
matters. Of the Venus there is a dupli- 
cate with fome fmall variation. The co- 
louring is at leafl: equal to Titian, but 
much fuperior to that painter in elegance 
of defign. The Cardinal Beaufort has a 
warm glaze^ which is rather too apparent. 

He 

and CC)W8, and knobs of coal fat for rocks— nay, he 
carried this fo far, that he never chofe to p^nt any 
thing from invention, when he could have the ob- 
jefts thcmfelvcs. The limbs of trees, which he 
*colle£led, would have made no inconfiderablc 
wood-rick, and many aii afs has been led into hit 
painting- room. 



He had tryed, if not a// things, yetg 
many things, and held faft thofe which 
were right — but in one circUmftance he 
was ever wrong. In common with Van- 
dyke, and a hoft of other painters, he 
had tWo, and fometimes three different 
points of fight in the fame pid:ure- I 
have elfewhere * demonftratcd the falfity 
of this pradtice in a fcientific view, and 
Its ill effed: in every fenfe. A whole- 
length portrait of a child, with an hori- 
zon no higher than the ancles, gives one 
the idea of an infant as tall as a ftceple, 
which is difcordant and ridiculous — one 
of his prettieft piftures was a child with 
fuch an horizon. 



The above obfervatlons on colourinsr 
apply equally to his portraits and hiftories. 

The firft hiftorical fubjedt, in point of 
time, that occurs to me, is Garrick be- 
tween 



* In the Thirty Letters- 



n 
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twecn Tragedy and Comedy — which is ^ 
modernizing of Hercules between virtue 
and pleafure. It was painted long before 
the reformation in his colouring; but, 
notwithrtanding that difad vantage, it is 
fo perfect in all other refpedls, that it 
muft be confidered as one of the liappieft 
efforts of his pencil. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a 
criticifm, or even catalogue of his per- 
formances, or indeed to mention any 
pidlure ; unlefs it contains' fome peculia- 
rity, by which a more corredt judgement 
may be formed of his fkill, or the want 
of it. Suffice it then to fay, that there 
are trifling defedls in moft of them, which 
an ordinary genius might have avoided ; 
and tranfcendent beauties, which few, 
perhaps none, could have reached but 
himfelf. The Jketch * of the infant Her- 
cules 

* I call it a Iketch, becaufe it was evidently a 
ftudy for tlie great pifturc, but it was compleat in 

every 
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cules I have ever confidered as the firft 
production of his pencil, and the greatcfl: 
effort of modern art; 

He frequently painted hiftorical por- 
traits — one of the beft is that of Mrs. 
Siddons in the charafter of the Tragic 
Mufe — ^it has grandeur in the conception 
and execution — ^but the fublimity of this 
pidture is much abated by the abominable 
chair, which is fo ugly and difcordant, as 
to force our attention to fuch a fubordi- 
nate circumftance — ^nor is that the worft, 
for one of the odious knobs cuts the line 
of the arm, and fubftitutes a difagreeable 
break, where every thing ftiould be broad 
and grand. I very much diflike the ef- 
fea of the chair in the King's portrait at 

the 

every refpefl:. Surely one of the grandeft charac- 
ters that ever mind conceived, or hand executed ! 
If the reft of the figures had been only a woman or 
two, and in the fame ftyle, the in&nt woul4 have 
kept its confequence, which is now loft amid a 
group of figures that offend probability, and deftroy 
the effcft of the pifture. 
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the Royal Academy : although It be thc^ 
a)ronation chair, we fhould obferve, that 
when the King fat in it, the whole was 
richly covered — ^as a plain cliair, it is 
fcarcely good enough for a country bar- 
ber's fhop— where I heartily wifli it had; 
been fent, before the imitation occurred^ 
which has fo much hurt this capital per-* 
formance. . 

In one of* his early hiftoric^l portraits, 
the idea feems to be a reproach inilead oi 
a compliment^ he painted Lady Sarah 
Lennox as facrificing to the Graces. A 
little examination of the fubjedt, will, I 
believe, fhew that it was a wrong con- 
ception^ 

A poet once carried his veries to A 
friend (fays Addifon, from whom I take 
the ftory) who returned them with ad- 
vifing him *^ to facrifice to the Graces'* 
•—plainly infinuating, that he thought his 
poetry deftitute of elegance, and that he 

fhould 



{hould endeavour to propitiate the deities 
-who were unfevpurable to him- — the ap» 
plication is obvious. 

About the beginning of this century 
was a painter in Exeter called Gandy,* 
of whofe colouring Sir Jo/hua thought 
highly. I heard him lay, that on his re- 
turn from Italy, when he was frefli from 
feeing the piftures of the Venetian School, 
he again looked at the works of Gandy, 
and that they had loft nothing in his efti^ 
mation. 

It has . been obferved, that Sir Joftiua 
was fhy of painting feet, and feldom ven- 
tured beyond the toe of a fhoe peeping 
out from a petticoat — there is fome rea- 
fon for this remark— but many things 

might 

* There are many pjftures of this artift in Ekc^ 
ter, and its neighbourhood. The portrait Sir Jo- 
ihua feemed moft to value, is in the Hall belonging 
to the College of Vicars in that city — ^but I have 
feen fome very much fupcrior to k. 
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might be offered to excufe, though not 
fufficient to defend the prad:ice. 

There are fewer drawings by this great 
artift than by any other of eminence. 
Perhaps, prevented by more important 
occupations, or for Want of early prad:ice, 
he might not pofTefs the faculty of produ- 
cing effeft by chalks, wafliing, penning, 
or any other of the numberlefs methods 
by which drawings are made. The great 
merit of which confifts of eifeft quickly 
produced. This facility cannot be at- 
tained, however good our ideas may be, 
without immenfe pradtice. Gainfborough 
was for ever drawing, and had this faci- 
lity ; but there are not many proofs, that, 
in this fenfe. Sir Jofhua drew at alL 

HiS' judgment of pidtures differed from 
connoifTeurs in general; was peculiar, 
and his own. Very moderate ones (to 
the common judge) he has fpoken highly 
of, and very good ones (upon the ufual 

principle) 
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principle) he has. much undervalued. 
His own coUeftion (with feme illuftrious 
exceptions) and the little attention paid 
to Ralph's exhibition, feem to juftify 
this remark. Fifty quotations * from as 
many different authors will never make 
the Joconde of Leomrdo da Vinci worthi 
fifty pence — the fame may be faid of the 
Leda of Michael Angelo, and of many 
others which wanted other requifites to 
make them of value. But it fhould be 
obferved, that an artift frequently buys 
a pifture for its poffefling fomething tliat 
is of ufe to him, and which is undifcern- 
able by the common eye — and this ac- 
counts for his having many pi<5tures, the 
merit of which was only known to 
himfelf. 

It was not apparent that Sir Jofhua 
was a fcholar, in the ufual acceptation of 

the 

* In Uie catalogue were extrafts, froixi a variety 
of writers, to Ihew the excellence of fome of the 
pifturcs. 
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the word-— but his converfation and wri-r 
tings ihewed a mind ftrongly tinctured 
with modern literature and refinement. 
There is much ingenuity ^and originality 
jn all his academic difcourfes — perhaps 
there would have been more of both, if 
he had dared to fhake oiF the fetters in 
which long literary flavery has confined 
us. Where he has done fo, as in his 
Notes on Frefrioy, and his Eloge on 
Gainfborough, it is evident that he could 
think, and think juftly, for himfelf. His 
ftyle is fimple and unaifefted, and per- 
fedtly expreffive of his ideas, which, in 
fadt, is faying every thing. Thofe who 
thought his difcourfes had been corredled 
by Dr. Johnfon, were abfurd in the ex- 
treme. Sir Jofhua knew perfed:ly well 
that Johnfon was the laft man in the 
world for fuch a purpofe, and, befides, 
muft be confident that he himfelf was 
fully equal to the exprefTion of his own 
thoughts. Johnfon and Sir Jofhua, it is 
true, were intimate friends, but they 

were 
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were ks unlike in every thing as two ien- 
fible men could be. This matter admits 
of proof — their writings bear not the leaft 
refemblance to each other in fubjedt^ 
manner^ or flylci 

Whatevfer defers a critical eye might 
find in his works, a microfcopic eye could 
difcover none in his heart. If conftant 
good-humour and benevolence, if the 
abfence of everything difagreeable, and 
the prefence of every thing pleafant, be 
recommendations for a companion^ Sir 
Joftiua had thefe accomplifhments. His 
unfortunate deafnefs occafioned a prad:ice 
of loud fpeakiiig at his table, which ta 
thofe who were unufed to it was very 
unplcafant;* but it was, notwithftand- 

ing5 

* The gfeateft part* of what is faid In company 
is only good at the moment — ^if you are obliged to 
repeat it, and with vehemence ; what was before 
important enough for the occaiion, pretends to too 
much, and becomes a mere nothing. 

N 
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ing, the conftant refort of the firft people 
in England for rank and talents, by whom 
Sir Jofhiia was efteemed and beloved — 
and this is the utmoil to which man can 
attain. The great, the wife, the inge- 
nious, and the good> ev6r confidered it 
as an honour to be known as the friends 
and intimates of Sir Jofhua Reynolds !* 

With the fame freedom that I have 

fketched the chara<5ters of thofe two great 

painters, I will fet their merits in oppo-^ 

Jition to each other— for the ufual word of 

parallel will not ferve tlie purpofe. 

Sir Jofhua was always in the way of 
information and improvement, by con- 
frantly aflbciating with men of talents and 
learning. 

Gainlborough 

* This fheet was in the prds at the time Mr. 
Malone's confiderable work on the fame fubjeft 
was announced — fo that any agreement with, or 
difference from it, is pcrfeftly accidental. 



Gainiborough avoided the company of 
literary men, who were his averfion — ^hc 
was better pleafed to give, than to re- 
ceive information. 

Sir J4 (not becaufe he wis deaf) 
wanted all idea and perception of muiic^ 
teing perfedily deititute of ear^ 

G. had as correA an ear as pdfliblei 
and great enjoyment of exquifite inftru-* 
mental performance — vocal mufic he did 
not reliih. 

Sir J4 confidered hiftorical painting a$ 
the great point of perfeftion to which ar- 
tifts fhould afpire, and vras himielf in tho 
firfl rank of excellence^ 

G. either wanted conception or t^e^ 
to relifh hiftorical painting, which he al- 
* ways confidered as out of his way, and 
thought he fhould make himielf ridicu- 
lous by attempting it^ 

Na Sir 
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Sir J. never painted a landfcapc, ex- 
( ept the two views from his villa at Rich- 
mond — fubje(5ts altogether improper for 
a pi(5lure, and by no means happily exe- 
cuted — the little touches of landfcapc 
which he frequently introduced in the 
back-ground of portraits were in a much 
fuperior ftyle, and well calculated for the 
efFedt intended. 

G. painted fome hundreds of land- 
fcapes of different degrees of merit— 
fome, little better than waflied drawings, 
others very rich — but they all poffeffed 
that freedom of pencilling which will for 
ever make them valuable in the eye of an 
artift. 

Sir J, never painted cattle, (hipping, 
or other fubordinate fubjefts. 

G. painted cattle of all denominations 
very finely. He never pretended to the 
corrednefs of rigging, &c. but I have 

w. * feert 
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feen fome general efFcfts of fea, fea-coaft, 
and veflels, that have been truly mafterly. 

Sir J. in portraits was different ac- 
cording to the sera of his practice — in his 
beft times his pictures poflefled an ele- 
gance of defign — piftorefque draperies — 
beautiful difpofition of parts and circum- 
ftances ; and certainly were greatly fu- 
perior to thofe of all other artifts, 

G. was always fure of a likenefs — ^not 
frequently happy in attitude or difpofition 
of parts. His pencilling was fometimes 
thin and hatchy^ fometimes rich and full ; 
but always poffeffing a facility of touch, 
which, as in his landfcapes, makes the 
worft of his piftures valuable. 

Sir J. made very few drawings — it is 
natural to fuppofe that he made fome ; 
but as I never faw any, they cannot be 
fuppofed to be numerous, nor can I fay 
any thing upon the fubjedt, 

N 3 Of 
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of GaIn{borough, on the contrary^ 
perhaps, there are more drawings exift- 
ihg than of any other artift, ancient or 
modern. I muft have feen at leaft a thou- 
fand, not one of which but poffefles me^ 
rit, and fome in a tranfcendent degree- 
two fmall ones in flight tint, va;rnifhed, 
in the poflfeffion of Mr* Baring of Exeter, 
are invaluable ! 

Sir J, as an author, wrote two or three 
papers in the Idler, fome Notes for John- 
^ fon's Edition of Shakefpeare, and a few 
other incidental performances. His great- 
eft literary work are his Difcourfes at the 
Royal Academy, which are replete with 
claflical knowledge in his art— original 
obfervations — ^acute remarks on the works , 
of others, and general tafte and difcem- 
^ment. In his Eloge on Gainfborough 
are traits of kindnefs and goodnefs of 
heart, exceedingly afieding to thofe who 
^ew the fubjed ! His Difcourfes are 
collided and publi£hed together — ^they 

wiU 
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v^ill be moft valued by thofe who Jire bed 
qualified to judge of their excellence. 

G. fo far from writings fcarcely ever 
xead a book — but, for a letter to an inti- 
mate friend, he had few equals, and no 
fiiperior. It was like his converfation, 
gay, lively — fluttering round fubjefts 
which he juft touched, and away to ano- 
ther — expreffing his tnoughts with fo 
little referve, that his correfpondents con- 
fidering the letter as a part of their friend, 
had never the heart to burn it ! 

Sir Jofliua's charafter was moft folid — 
Gainfborough's moft lively— Sir J, wifhed 
to reach the foundation of opinions. The 
fwallow, in her airy courfe, never fkim- 
ined a furface fo light as Gainft)orough 

» 

touched all fubjedts — that bird could not 
fear drowning more, than he dreaded 
deep difquifitions, . Hitherto we have 
marked the difference of thefe great 
men. In one thing, and, , I believe, in 

N 4 one 
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one only they perfedlly agreed-r-they leach 
poffefled g heart full-fraught with the 
warmeft wifhes for the advancement of 
the divine art th^y profeffed — of kindnefs 
to their friends — and general benevolence 
to men of merit, wherever found, and 
however diftinguiflied. 



Whither 
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Whether Genius be born^ or acquired^ 

1 HOSE who hold the dodrine of" Pp* 
eta na/citury* conceive hUm^n nature, sis 
coiififting of t\yo parts, matter and (pirit ; 
and although each of thefe adls upoq the 
other, yet that they are two dift^ndl 
things ; for the body may be expited 
to action by fenfation only, and the foul 
may perform all its Amnions while the 
body remains perfedlly at refl. 

By extending this principle, they &yt 
that the mind may be weak while the 
body is flrong i or that the body may be 
eniaciated by difeafe, while the mind pof- 
feffcs all its vigour. Hence they confirm 
the firfl idea, that body and foul are in- 
dependent of each other, and that the 
latter may, and will remain, when the 

former 
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former lives no more — ^but the certainty, 
or even poffibiiity of a feparate exiftcnce, 
makes no part of my fubjedl. 

Admitting the point to be eflablifhed, 
that man is a compound of a fpiritual and 
corporeal nature, and that the two qua* 
lities, tho' united in him, are in them-' 
felves diiHndl:, vrc feel no difficulty of 
aiBgning all intelledual fitculties to the 
foul only. Of courfe, genius is a pro- 
perty of the foul ; and, together with all 
other modifications of intelledl, perfe^ly 
independent of the body. 

Of late, it has "been thought that Poeta 
jfif. It is circumftances, fay the profef- 
fors of this new doftrine, that deterniine 
our purfuits, our judgment, our appre- 
henfions, and that give genius or with-- 
hold it.' A child jufi: born may be made 
any thing you pkafe — an orator, pott, 
painter, or mufician. If you wifli that 
your fon (hould fpeak like Cicero> write 

like 
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tike Homer, paint like Apelles, or com- 
pofe like Timotheus ; fet the models be-* 
ibre him which he is to imitate, keep 
him intent on his fubjedl, put his thoughts 
in the train they fhould go, and, if acci'* 
dents do not interrupt their progrefs, they 
wil) proceed onward to the goal, until 
they fuccefsfixlly reach it. 

The philofophers of the firft fedt con- 
fider genius as infpiration — thofe of the 
latter, as imitation. If nature has denied 
you genius, fay the former, you can ne« 
ver attain it-^if you wi£h to be a genius, 
fay the latter, the means are in your own 
power. 

Upon the prefumption that this is the 
true ilate of the queition, we will exa« 
mine whether the old or the new doc- 
trine agrees beft with theiads which hif- 
tory furnifhes relating to men of genius, 
and how £ir our daily experience will 
lead us to adopt one or the other. 

Since 
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- 'Since the exiftence of hiftory, not more 
diah two or three poets are recorded to 
be of the firft clafs-r-pcrhaps only one' 
who is unroerfatty allowed to be in the 
very firft ranlc. Few are the painters 
and ftatuaries of antiquity whofe works 
have deicended to , the prefent times. 
The faqie may be faid of architefts and 
profeffors of the liberal arts and fciences 
in general. As fame is *^ the univerfal 
paffion,*' all may be fuppofed to covet 
the enjoyment of it ; but fo very few 
poflefling their wifli-r— which is the moft 
ijatural fuppofition, that the productions 
of genius depend upon our own power, 
or upon fomething which is beyond our 
command or attainment ? 

If I rightly underiknd the modem 
doftrine, it ailerts, that if you defire to 
make two children artifts in the fame 
profeffion, and one proves deficient and 
and the other excellent; the diiFerence 
does not arifc firom the children, but their 

mode 
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mode of treatment— that certain clrcum- 
ftanccs put the good artift in the wdy of 
becoming excellent, and different circum- 
ftances prevented the other from im- 
provement ; but if you had applied the 
treatment which the ingenious artift re- 
ceived, to the other, then their talents 
would have been reyerfed. If you fay, 
that to the beft of your ability you gave 
to each equal opportunities of informa- 
tion ; you are told, that the fumifliing 
the mind with ideas depends upon a 
tKoufand niceties, which will not admit 
pf variation, and although your .intention 
was good, it was not executed. As this 
feems to (hew that the affair is not in our 
own power, we may prefume it to be in 
other hands* 

In thofe things which depend upon 
precept or example, we always perceive 
the force of early inftrudtion and cuftom. 
A family educated in the principles of the 
Church of England^ or in thofe which 

di0ent 
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diflent frofla k, ' generally continues in the 
fame perfuafion. Children, whicb arc 
early accuftomed to virtuous and moral 
precepts, are undoubtedly more likely to 
become good members' of fociety than if 
their education had been negle<3:ed. Thpfe 
who in their infancy are taught the per- 
fonal graces, have the eafieft carriage. 
In thefe inftances, and many others, wc 
confefs the foil force of external impref- 
iions, tho* we cannot fo readily aiTent to 
their power of producing genius. But 
admitting, for a moment, that genius is 
not innate, yet if the means for acq[uiring 
it be not in our power, it is of very little 
£gnification to the argument, whether a 
child is born with that propenffty to poe- 
try, painting, or mufic, which we call 
genius, or whether he afterwards im- 
bibes it : whether it be a property of the* 
foul> or a quality of tUe body« 

That thefe means are not in our 
is eyident^^ £rom.pa& experience^ and pre-* 

fent 



fcnt obfervation : if you cannot tell how 
to produce another Homer, Apelles, or 
Titnotheus; fhould fuch beings again 
exift, it muft depend upon fomething 
which does not belong to our efforts, and 
is beyomi our knowledge. 

Thofe who conceive genius to be no- 
thing but a tq/ie for the arts, very much 
ui»ler«rate its importance. Genius, in- 
deed, poflefles this tafte, but its eiience: 
k a creative power to " body forth the 
fliapes o£ things unknown, and give ta 
aiBtcy nothing a local habitation and a 
name/' Whoever read the original paf- 
&ge widiGAit that thrill of delight always 
attendant on fublime expreffions ? Who, 
but eamieftly wiihed to equal ita force, 
and beauty ? But yet, out of the millicais 
of men who have peopled this globe ia 
long fucceffion, not one, no, not one ever 
did, perhaps, ever could conceive, and 
utter this idea in. terms equall]|r fublime ! 

If 
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If genius could be acquired, it feems 
unaccountable that we have not another 
Shakefpeare — nay, a poet as much his 
fuperior as he is above all others ; for 
why fliould we flop, when by continual 
exertion we may at laft afcend a height 
to look down on the top of Helicon? 
-^eriens Jidera vert ice. 

I have already hinted, that genius muft 
not be miftaken for tafte to relifh the 
produ^ons of others, or ability to imi- 
tate them. One half the world might 
be taught to copy high-finifhed drawings, 
as that kind of talent is by no means 
unufual. To produce efFedt with little 
trouble can only be attained by long prac- 
tice, which induces facility • But origi- 
nal conceptions, and new arrangements 
of thofe forms and circumflances of which 
pidbires are compofed, are the property 
of genius alone : they do not depend 
upon imitation, and can never be taught. 

Perhaps 
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Ptfhaps the fubjetft may be farther il- 
luftrafed by fome obfervations with which 
rtlufic will furnifh us, ^ 

... . y 

Some perfbns. are born without ear, 
which no art can create. Let them hear 
mufic ever fo often, let thofe who wifh 
to give, and thofe who wifh to acquire 
this fenfation, exert their utmoft efforts 
- — ^it is in vain — earlefs they were, and 

* * 

fo they will remain to the kft moment 
of their lives. 

Thofe who haVe an ear for mufic may 
become proficients in that art, in propor- 
tion to their ability — ^they may fing, or 
perform on an inftrumtfnt, and proceed 
in excellence, according to the extent of 
their prad;ice, or opportunity for im- 
provement — ^but^all this is far ihort of 
genius. Perhaps, twenty perfons have 
an ear for one that .wants it ; but not one 
performer in . a hundred has genius to 
create mufic of his own — the greater 

O number 
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number of pradlical muficians are as far 
from the invention of melody, as if they 
had never heard, or touched an inflxu- 
ment; and, what makes altogether for 
the fupport of the firft opinion, notwith- 
ftanding their utmoft wiihes and inceflant 
endeavours, it is not in the power of hu- 
man art to give them this invention. 

Should thofe unacquainted with mujfic, 
lay, that the want of fuccefs is becaufe 
the proper means have not been tried — I 
can only reply, that no means which the 
knowledge and pfadlice of the art can 
furnilh, ever fucceeded to give ear and 
, genius where nature had denied thenl; 
and it feems hard to fuppofe that perlbns 
ignorant of the fcience Ihould poiTefs a 
fegret denied to profeffors. 

This is intended as a feir enquiry into 
the different merit of the two opinions, 
and the refult is undoubtedly in favour of 
the iirfL The caufe, or confequence of 

genius 
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genius not depending on ourfclves, for- 
tunately makes no part of my fubjeft, for 
I confefs myfelf ignorant of the firft ftep 
towards fo abftrufe an invefligation. I 
only wifhed to fhew, and in as few words 
as poffible, that genius was fomething 
not mechanical ; that it is given, not ac- 
quired ; and whethei: it be corporeal or 
immaterial, whether making part of our 
firft exiftence, or afterwards imbibed, yet 
that it is not in the power of man to 
give, or take it away, ^ 

r 

The diiFerence of opinion on this fub- 
jedt may be owing to the not diftinguifli- 
ing between genius and talents. At firft 
fight they may appear the fame, but upon 
examination we fhall difcover more than 
a ftiade of diftindlion. A man of genius 
muft have talents, but talents are pof- 
feffed by liiany, without it. Genius, tho' 
poflfefling talents, has not always the 
power of fliewing them, for want of 
mechanical facility ; and talents are fre- 

O 2 quently 
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qucntly cxercifcd with (o much cxccl- 
knce, as to be miilaken for genius. 
However paradoxical this may appear^ all 
difficulty vanifhes, by confidering that 
the charadleriftic of genius is invention^ 
a creation of /omething not before exiftingi 
to which talents make no pretence : and 
although talents and genius are fometimes 
united, yet they are in their nature dif- 
tind:. 

An aiflor may poflefs every propriety 
of fpeaking and adlion without the ability 
of writing a play, in which cafe, he has 
talents only : but, if he add to his per- 
formance the invention of a dramatic 
fable, he has, then talents and genius. 

A mufician may be an exquifite per- 
former without having one mufical idea 
of his own — ^he has talents : but if he 
poflefs ^ fund of original melody, he has 
genius ; for harmony already exifts inde- 
pendent of invention^ and that fucceflion 

of 
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of chords, and ftrufture of parts, termed 
compofition, are the fruit of information 
and prad^ice : by thefe we judge of his 
yitlly but we eftimate the ittventien o£^ 
compofer from his melody. 

As talents are commonly miftaken for 
genius, and are the confequence of cul- 
tivation, it is natural to give the fame 

■ 

origin to both : but let the qualities of 
each be confidered, and they Mrill appear, 
as from the above inftances, to be diffe- 
rent things, and to arife from different 
fources. 

A man of talents has a much fairer 
.profpedt of good fortune than a man of 
genius. There are few inflances of ta- 
lents beiog neglefted, and fewer flill of 
genius being encouraged. The world is 
a perfeft judge of talents, but thoroughly 
ignorant of genius. Any art already 
known, if carried to a greater height, 
is at once rewarded; but the new crea- 

Q 3 tions 
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tions of genius are not at firft underftood, 
and there mqft be fo many repetitions of 
the efFedl before it is felt, that moft 
commonly death fteps in between ge- 
nius and its £imQ* This idea is £uther 
purfued in another place.* 

X 'make a dtftindiion between talents 
and genius, but it muft not be imagined 
that I wifh to fet them at variance; for 
the nearer talents can be brought to re- 
femble genius, the ftronger will be their 
effect I and the more genius pofleffes the 
ability of tnaking its creations manifeft, 
the lefs will its powers be confined to 
that mind in which they were originally 
conceived. 

* In the Thirtieth Letter. 
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The Venetian^ French Captain^ and Priejl* 

t 

VV HEN Buonaparte invaded the Duchy 
of Milan, one of his advanced parties, 
not ftridtly attentive to the bounds of 
territbries, encroached upon the State of 
Venice. The owner of a villa in the 
neighbourhood, perceiving a band of fo- 
reign foldiers marching up the avenue, 
thought it prudent to advance half-way 
to meet them. The Captain, in a few 
words, acquainted him, that they were 
troops of the new Republic, meant no 
offence to that of Venice, and would quit 
the territory immediately — " Not before 
you have dined," replied the gentleman, 
*' enter the houfe with mc — ^your men 
ihall be entertained in Frefco," 

O 4 During 
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During the dinner, the difcourfe 
turned on the great events of the prefent 
times, 

** Vivent les Republiques l" fays the 
Captain, filling his glafs — 

'* Vive la Republique !" faid the Ve- 
netian* 

C. Do you mean a flight to France, 

Signor ? 

V, I thought if the meaning of an ex- 
preflion wjls doubtful, a Frenchman al- 
ways underflood it for his advantage. I 
drank fuccefs, Monfieur, to the Republic 
of France — our own Republic is funk too 
low to be worth a glafs of wine, or even 
a wilh for its profperity. 

C. Impoflible ! all Republics, becaufe 
they are fo, muft flourifh. 



V- 
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V. Our time is paft— we grew — camt 
to maturity, and arc now decayed. 

C. A Republic decay ! kings, tyrants, 
defpots, caufe the ruin of countries ; but 
where freedom is eftablifhed — 

V. Ha, ha, ha! — ^and fo you really 
think that a republican government pro- 
duces freedom? 

C. Can you doubt it? A very few 
years ago, we in France were all flaves — 
now, thank Heaven— no — thank our own 
efforts— we are free ! 

V. We Venetians think differently — 
during the monarchy of France, all 
looked up to you as the great, the happy 
nation of Europe — ^^now We think you 
miferable flaves, like ourfelves. 



C* Slaves ! — explain yourfelf- 



V. 
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V. Readily. Nothing flatters the 
imagination more than the idea of Uberty 
— ^but let us not feek it where the fearch 
mull be vain- Ahfolnte Uberty cannot 
exifl ia focial life. If liberty be better 
than every thing elfe, give up Society, 
and rove the woods as a favaee. 

C. What! is there no liberty con- 
fiftent with fociety ? 

V. Yes — but the abfolute liberty you 
contend for, is not. It is the firft prin- 
ciple of government to abridge liberty. 

C. Allowing it ; there is a difference 
in governments — under fome you have a 
certain degree of liberty y under others, 
you have lefs ; but under an abfolute 
prince you have none at all. 

V. Say rather, that under a mixed 

, monarchy, you have a" little tyranny ; 

under an unlimited monarch, you have 

more > 
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more ; but in a Republic, the unhappy 
citizen, flattered with the idea of liberty, 
is moft enflaved, and with the additional 



mortification, that he is fo by perfons no 
greater than himfel£ As the old lion, 
in the fable, juftly remarked, the kick 
of an afs is not only pain, but indignity, 

C^ You fpeak an odd language for a 
Republican — but, now I recolledt, yoii 
are governed by an Ariftocracy, 

V, I fpoke of the different forms of 
government in general, without any par- 
ticular application. But you are governed 
by an Ariftocracy as much as we are — ' 
notwithftanding your averfion to the terni 
Ariftocrat. In J&a, a pure Republic is 
no government at all— there muft be per- 
fons either naturally or artificially eleva- 
ted to manage the bufinefs of the ftate, 
and thefe perfons are an Ariftocracy. In 
Venice, the nobles are born our gover- 
nors ; in France, you elevate from your 

own 
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own rank the perfons who. govern — the 
diiFerence to the people is nothing. 



C. There is furdy this diiFereno 
the power of our rulers is only for a time 
— yours is for life. 

« 
% 

V. It feems to be fo, but it is a dif- 
tindtion, without a differfince, as far as 
the people are concerned. In Venice 
the whole body of nobles furniflies the 
officers of government ; we know their 
number and their chara(9ter> fo that we 
are enabled todireft an oppofition, if ne- 
ceflary, -when, and how we pleafe. In 
France there is .an indefinite number of 
perfons, who, by good- fortune, intrigue, 
bribery, by talents, and fome even by 
vices, fland forward in your Republic as 
the nobles do in ours-^— and thefe govern 
your country — 

C. In a pure Republic, like ours, 
all places are open to all perfons — ^in 

yours. 
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yourSy no one can fucceed that is not 
a noble. 

V. This, which you mention as an 
advantage, is certainly a dire misfortune. 
At the commencement of your revolu- 
tion, many different parties were ftriying 
for their own purpofes, to which the 
public good was fubfervient — the party 
in power Tacrificed the others, and were 
in turn deftroyed by their fucceflbrs. As 
you in the 'beginning declared, that all 
were equal, it gav6 a pretence to every 
individual to govern the ftate; and by his 
elevation to contradid: your principle — 
and this muft ever be the cafei. I can 
eafily conceive that the people may be 
aggrieved under any government. When 
they feel themfelves opprefled, it is na- 
tural to wifh for a change, and, if poffi- 
ble, effedt it. If there were no Repub- 
lics in Europe, a country might be ex- 
cufed for blundering into, a conftitution 
which looks fo fpecioufly ; but as there 

are 
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are fo many, why not firft examine whe- 
ther they are the abodes of liberty ? , From 
their hiftory, alfo, it would be found, 
that they begun upon your principle, but. 
could not continue their exiftence until 
another was adopted. Venice, Genoa, 
and Holland, were obliged to have a 
Chief Magiftrate, who at leaft reprefented 
a Sovereign — the new Republic of Ame- 
rica could not aft witliout a Prefidqnt, 
nor could you without a Direftory. In 
i&S,. a kingly government is the moft 
natural of all others, and although people 
upon ill-ufage may fly from it with fury, 
like a pendulum fwung violently, yet, 
every vibration brings it nearer and nearer 
to the centre, where, at laft, it naturally 
rcfts. The French Republic is at pre- 
ient pafling furioufly through this centre 
of vibration, but unlefs there is fome new 
force to continue the motion, it muft 
ceafe at laft. England was once precifcly 
in the fame fituation, and ended her vi- 
bration in monarchy. 

C. 
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C, Our conftitution is now fixed — 
our Cinq-Vir can eocecute our laws, but 
cannot infringe them — they have the ne- 
ceflary fplendour of a fovereign without 

his power to hurt. 

« ■ 

V, This is all very good — but why 
did you change your old government ? 

C. To be free. 

V. Good again — but even freedom 
itfelf is of no value if it does not procure 
happinefs. Under the monarchy, a pow^ 
erfularmy (affembled without force) was 
at your command > the third commerce 
of Europe was yours ; and you had the 
fecond fleet j money, at leaft to indivi- 
duals, was in plenty; arts and fciences 
flouriihed ; your people^ increafed, and 
every thing was fo pleafant and comforta- 
ble about you, that foreigners preferred a 
refidence in France to any other country. 
But fince you have been a Republic, the 

reverfe 
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reverfc has taken pkce : ybur commerce, 
fleet, and money, are not merely dixni« 
niflied, but almoA annihilated ; you have 
wantonly thrown away two millions of 
lives> which you forced into your anny^ 
and France is confidercd no longer the 
ieat of elegant pleafure, but the abode of 
vulgarity, poverty, and wretchednefe. 

C, Whenever there is a ftrugglc for 
liberty it mull coft Something; it may 
coH much, but the prize, when obtained, , 
is invaluable ! 

V. Gold may be bought too dear — ^but 
are you free after all ? We think, not. 
Your lives and property are lefs fecure 
than under your kings ; and, inftead of 
having liberty of fpeech and ailion, yoii 
are more watchqd than we are by our in- 
quifition. Be not deceived — the ftate 
may be free, and yet individuals may be 
Haves. In the ecclefiaftical territories, 
governed by the moll abfolute of princes, 

IS 
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is more liberty than is to be found in all 
the Republics of Europe-*— fo, in compli- 
ment to the Red-cap Goddefs wherever 
found (filling his glafs) Fiva il Padre 
fantiJJimQ / 

Vivdy viva ! faid the Confeflbr of the 
Houfehold, entering with prieftly free- 
dom— ww // Padre fantijfimo I lifting up 
his eyes with true devotion, and. empty- 
ing his glafs. The French Captain felt 
fome difficulties— as a national officer he 
could not drink the Pope's health \ but 
as a gueft in a houfe, where he had been 
civilly treated, fome remains of the old 
French politeffe prompted him to dribble 
a little wine into his glafs, which he 

fipped in filence. 

t 

V. I fee you do not join us cordially ; 
but if you really loved freedom, you 
Would not object to its patron. 



G. 
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C. You know that our civil and reli- 
gious reformation have kept pace toge- 
ther — when we abolifhed our old govern- 
ment we deftroyed our church eftablilh- 
ments — 

Here the Pridft exclaimed — 
P. Deftroy church eftabliflbments ! 
How can you expeft a blefGng upon your 
undertaking when you ftop the fource 
of it? 

C. We exped: no bleffing — ^wc only 
defire fuccefs, and that we fhall procure 
by our invincible troops. 

P. Santa Maria ! 

C. Pray, my good father, can you 
give me a fingle inftance of a blefGng be- 
ing obtained in confeqiience of afking it, 
or any petition you have preferred to 
Heaven, being granted ? 



P- 
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T?i We hope for the heft — ^it 1$^^ out 
bufinefs to pray — -but to grant, is in other 
hands. 

V. Well aSnfwered, Padre-^It is faid 
(fpeaking to the Captain) that you have 
difcarded religion, but as that is fb much / 
greater than your other follies^ I never 
until now believed it. Let us fuppofe 
that you could by a law abolifli all the 
forms of religion, would it then be era- 
dicated from hearts where it was £b early 
implanted ? If you could root it out, do 
you not leave a vacancy that nothing e)fe 
can fupply ? Are there not numberlefe 
duties which are termed^ of imperfea 
obligation, that no laws can reach, and 
which can only be enforced. by religion ? 

C. Thefe points are rather out of a 
fbldier's line of life, to whom it is more 
natural to cut knots than to untie them — * 
however, it is my inclination, as well as 
my duty, to defend my country and li- 

P 2 berty. 
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berty. When we firft began to think, 
which defpotifm fo long prevented, we 
foon perceived that fuperftition was the 
right hand of tyranny — that it was reli- 
gion run mad, and that to deftroy fuper- 
ftition for ever we muft begin our attack 
at the fource. We did fo, and prefently 
found that religion was lefs founded on 
truth than on cuftom, and that cuftom 
had produced prejudice in its &vour — 

P. What dreadful !— 

C. That all the benefit fuppofed to 
be derived from religion, was attainable 
in a greater degree by the pnwfticc of 
virtue — 

P. Which cannot — 

C. ^but that even virtue could 

not exift without liberty, therefore we 
made liberty our firft point, in expe£ta« 

tion 
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tion that ^^ all the reft/' as my impatient 
Padre would fay, ** fhould be added.'* 

P. If I am impatient, excufe me — ^but 
is it for your worldly intereft to rejeft the 
only comfort in afflidtion ? 

. C, We either feek confolation by 
bearing our misfortunes like men, or 
braving them as heroes. If we are to die, 
we do not afk a Prieft to frighten us day 
after day in a long interval between doom 
and execution, or ficknefs and death ; but 
give up our lives with refolution, in many 
inftances with triumph, the inftant we 
know that our fate is determined. 

p. All this does for the prefent mo- 
ment, but — think of the future ! 

C. That certainly makes no part of 
the character of my countrymen — ^how- 
ever, to oblige you, I will confider it. 
The ftiture is not in our power-^if our 

fins 
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fins have made us worthy of puniflunent, 
we (hail certainly receive it — you cannot 
be fo foolifh to imagine, that by a few 
repentant words we fhall alter eternal 
decrees, Befides, we havedifcarded the 
doftrine of a future ftate. Suppofing it 
to exift, our chance for happinefs is as 
good as yours, f "^ 

.■■ ■ . ■ : • 

P. Thofe who have ftrayed ^ut little 
irom the fold may be brought back again 
to it ; but what can recover the (heep 
that is totally loft ? Son, if you do not 
believe, you cannot be faved ! 

C. Surely, my good Padre, if I have 
a foul, it does not ceafe to exift becaufe 
I dijbelieve its exiftence — ^and althoiigh I 
may be fo blind, fo foolifh, or fo obfti- 
nate, as^ to deny g future ftate, yet if 
there be fuch a ftate, I fliall, I muft par- 
take of it as well as your reverence, and 
be happy or miferable according to my 
actions, not my belief. 
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V. Your conftitution and religion are 
both of a piece — one would not have been 
perfect without the other. 

C • We think fo — whe reas your confti- 
tution and religion are at variance — a Re- 
public under the denomination of prieft- 
craft is only free by halves — but hark ! 
the drum beats — Signor, farewell ! — Pa- 
dre, adieu ! perhaps the time is not far 
remote when truth will demolifh all our 
private opinions, and fpread, like the 
arms of the Republic, over the fece of 
the earth ! 

V. He is gone off like a cannon — 

P, The joy of the wicked is but for a 
momient. Son, we have both finned in 
liftening to this French Atheift — let us^ 
forget what we have heard, and go to 
Vefpers. 
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T:he Bard. 

iTOETRY, to deferve our attention, 
muft either be regular and faultlefs ; or it 
muft be irregularly great, and poflefs 
tranfcendent beauties, to attone for emi- 
nent defedls. The moderns are chiefly 
of the former charafter, and the ancients 
of the latter. 

It by no means follows from this dif.^ 
tinftion, that the moderns are never fub- 
lime, or the ancients never regular and 
equal ; but the early age of fociety (which 
is the ancient, let it happen at any pe- 
riod) is moft favourable to Genius, and 
the advanced ftate of mankind to Tafte, 
It was in our own times that Gray writ 
the Ode which makes my prefent fubjedt 
— it is entitled The Bard, and poflefTes 

much 
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much of the ancieot fire combined with 
modern tafte. 

4 

Perhaps it is this combination which 
weakens the fublimity of the poem ; for 
in this refpeA it is very inferior to Dry- 
den's Alexander's Feaft : but when the 
regularity of the ftrudlure is confidered, 
and the exquifite polifh with which the 
whole is finiflied, we ought to confider 
it as one of the moft perfect produftions 
of our time* This perfe6tion will plainly 
appear upon a curfory review (for I mean 
no more) of its fiible — ftrufture — verfi- 
fication — fentiments — ^and general eiFed:.' 

Story. 

A fmall event is fufEcient for an ode, 
but yet there (hould hzfome event. Com- 
pare the odes which are dramatic, to thole 
which are^^nly fentimental, and the fu- 
perior efFe£t of llory will be very appa- 
rent. Even the Elegy in the Country 

Church- 
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Church-yard, beautiful as it is, depends 
as much upon the fcenery, and the little 
incident which makes its fable, as upon 
the fentiment and poetry — we have the 
latter in other pieces of the fame poet, 
which wanting the former, fail of exci- 
ting our feelings, and commanding our 
attention. 

This Poem has incident fufEcient to 
make it interefting, but not enough to 
be opprefled by adventure. It is not only 
interefting, but pid:orefque, in an emi- 
nent degrea-T-an old Bard fitting on the 
edge of a precipice that overhangs a tor- 
rent, addrefling his prophetic ftrains to a 
king who defcends a mountain at the 
head of his army, is a fubje<ft as proper 
for painting as poetry^ The fcenery is 
farther enriched by ideal perfonages^ and 
romantic fplendour is adided to natural 
magnificence. The conducting of the 
ftory is altogether epic — it begins in the 
midil of a great incident — it informs of 

all 
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all that is neceflary to he known prece- 
ding — it looks into futurity, and ends 
triumphantly. The incidents of the Eng- 
lifh Hiftory, which it was neceflary to 
introduce, although (lightly touched, yet 
it is done ** with a mafter'a hand and 
poet's fire/' 

T'Ae StruBure 

Is a regular pindaric^ What the critics 
term the ode, epode, and antiftrophe, arc 
each divided into three parts ; every line 
of the ode has precifeljf the fame number 
of lyllables with the correfpcmding line 
of the epode and antiftrophe — ^the rhymes 
are in the fame places, and the fifteenth 
and feventeenth lines of the third ftanza 
of the ode, having a word in the middle 
which rhymes with one at the end, are 
anfwcred by lines of the f^ime ftru(9:ure 
in the third ilanzas of the epode and an- 
tiftrophe. If there be any merit in this 
regularity, the poem has thefulleft claim 

to 
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to it — the difficulty was great, and it is 
happily vanquifhed. 

T^he Verjification 

Is various — ^much ftudied, and if arti- 
ficial, it is at leaft eafy, flowing, and full 
of dignity* 

Perhaps, the mofl exceptionable line 
is the firft, in which is the appearance of 
an affedled alliteration. If this afFedlation 
be once fufpedted, we rather withhold 
our fancy than indulge it, and read with 
caution inftead of enjoyment. 

The Sentiments 

Are charadteriftic of the perfonages' 
who fpeak in this dramatic ode — the Bard 
is deeply imprefled with forrow for the 
lofs of his companions, and pours forth 
his imprecations on the tyrant who had 
taken their lives. The ghofts of the 

murdered 
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murdered bards exprefs their prophetic 
curfes in the fpirit of the Northern Scalds, 
of whofe works .Mr, Gray was an ad- 
mirer, Thefe, to ufe^ an expreffion of 
the authors, are " thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn." The breaking off 
from the ghofts to the vifion of the bard, 
(to^hofe imagination are prefented the 
great poets that are to flourifh in future 
agfes) is truly poetical ; it has the farther 
ufe of reconciling him to his fate, and 
making him triumph in that death which 
was inevitable. 

EffeSl. 

The efFed: of a pindaric ode (and in- 
deed of all fublime writing) is to produce 
that elevation of foul, which, while we 
read, feems to add increafe of Being. 

The firft line commands our atten- 
tion, and we feel ourfelves expanding as 
the poem advances^ which never links 

fo 
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fo low as mediocrity ; and if no particular 
paflage can be quoted as the higheft pitch 
of fublimity, yet the whole together has 
a degree of perfedlion that has feldom 
been attained, and perhaps never exceeded 
by an/ poet ancient or modern. 



ne 
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"The Ghojl. 

It was fhf ewdly remarked by Voltaire, 
that the early ftages of fociety are the 
times for prodigies — Scotland was not ci- 
vilized when Macbeth met the Witches ; 
nor was Rome, when Curtius leaped into 
the Gulph. People of weak intelledts, 
have, at all times, believed in apparitions. 
It is unneceflary now to fay, that ftories 
of Ghofts are miftakes or impofitions, 
and that they might always be detedted, 
if people had ingenuity to difcover the 
trick, or courage enough to fearch out 
the caufe of their fright; 

In all relations of this kind there is 
manifeftly an endeavour to make the event 
as fupernatural, wonderful, and as well- 
atteiled as poffible, to prevent the fufpi- 

cion 
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cion of trick, and to cut off all objeftions 
which might be made to its credibility*. 
I am about to comply with the eftablifhed 
cuftom, and fhall relate a ftory of a Ghoft, 
which, I will be bold to fay, has the 
ftrongeft circumftances> of the wonderful, 
the fupernatural, and the well-attefted, 
of any upon record. The ftory, as yet, 
only lives in tradition, but it is much too 
good to be loft. 

At a town in the weft of England was 
held a club of twenty-four people, Xvhich 
aflembled once a week to drink punch, 
fmoke tobacco, and talk politics. Like 
Rubens's Academy at Antwerp, each 
member had his peculiar chair, and the 
Prefident's was more exalted than the reft. 
One of the members had been in a dyin^ 
ftate for fome time ; of courfe, his chair, 
while he was abfent, remained vacant. 

The club being met on their ufual 
night, enquiries were naturally maide after 

their 
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th^if aflbciate. As he lived In the ad- 
joining houfcj a particular friend went 
himfelf to enquire for him^ and returned 
with the difinal tidings that he could not 
poffibly fufvive the night* This threw 
a gloom on the company, and all efforts 
to turn the converfation from the fad fub- 
jed before them were ineffectual^ 

About midnight^ (the tiine^ by Ifing 
prefcription, appropriated for the walk* 
ing of fpedtres) the door opened-*— and 
the Form, in white, of the dying, or ra- 
ther of the dead man, walked into the 
room, and took his feat in the accuflomed 
chair — there he remained in filence, and 
in filerice was he ga25cd at. The appari- 
tioa continued a fufHcient time in the 
chair to alTure all prefent of the reality of 
the viiion ; at length, he arofe and ilalked 
towards the door, which he opened, as if 
living — went out, and then fliut the door 
after him«— 

a 
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After a long paufe, fomc one' at laft 
had the refolution to fay, •* if only one of 
us had feen this, he would not have been 

« 

believed, but it is impoflible that fb many 
perfons can be deceived/' 

The company, by degrees, recovered 
their fpeech ; and the whole converfation, 
as may be imagined, was upon the dread- 
ful objed which had engaged their atten«^ 
tion. They broke up, and went home. 

In the morning, enquiry was made after 
their fick friend — ^it was anfwered by an 
account of his death, which happened 
nearly at the time of his appearing in th6 
club. There could be little doubt before, 
but now nothing could be more certain 
than the reality of the apparition, which 
had been feen by ib many perfons to- 
gether. 

It is needlefs to fay, that fuch a ftory 
ipread over the country, and found credit 

even 
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even from infidels- : £>r in . this caife, all 
reafoning became fuperfluous> when op- 
pofed to a plained: attefted by three and 
twenty witnefTes* To.aflert the dodrine 
of the fixed laws of nature was ridicu- 
lous, when there were fo many people of 
credit to prove that they might be ua-» 
|ixed» 

t 

YeaKS rolled on — the ftory ceafed to 
cn^ge attention, and it was forgotten, 
unjefs when occafionally produced to 
iilenqe an unbeliever^ 

One of the club was an apothecary- 
Jn the courfe of his praftice he was called' 
to an old woman, whdfe profeflion was 
attending on'fick perfons. She told him, 
that ihe could leave the world with 
a quiet confcience but for one thing 
which lay on her mind — ^ Do you riot 
•* remember Mr* * * "* whofe Ghoft has 
'* been fo much talked of? I was his 
** nurfe. The night he died I left the 

0^2 " roQuv 
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'^ room for fomething I. wanted — I am 
*^ furel had not been abfent long; but 
'* at my return I found the bed without 
" my patient. He was delirious, and I 
" feared that he had thrown himfelf out 
** of the window. I was fo frighted 
that I had no power no ftir; but after 
fome time, to my great aftonifliment, 
he entered the room fhivering, and his 
teeth chattering — ^laid down on the 
bed, and died. Confidering myfelf as 
*^ the caufe of his death, I kept this a 
" fecret, for fear of what might be done 
" to me. Xho' I could contradid: all the 
ftory of the Ghoft, I dared not to do 
it. I knew by what had happened 
that it was he himfelf who had been 
in the club-room (perhaps recolle(9ing 
that it was the night of meeting) but 
I hope God, and the poor gentleman's 
" friends will forgive me, and I ihall die 
•* contented!" 
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On Gentlemen^ Artijls. 



jL O attain excellence In the arts is the 
lot of very few profeflbrs, who have fpent 
their lives in the purfuit. 

Gainfborough, after a clofe application 
to painting for fifty years, faid on his 
death-bed — " I am but juft beginning to 
do fomething, and my life is gone !*' I 
could repeat expreflions of architedls, 
fculptors, and muficians, grown old in 
the ftudy of their profeffions, to the fame 
purpofe I from whence we may conclude, 
that the ufual term of the duration of our 
faculties,* is not fufficient to attain that 
perfection to which genius afpires. 

This truth being admitted, for it can- 
not be denied, what fhall we fay to thofe 

0^3 peremptory 
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peremptory judgments which are pafiej 
upon the works of genius by perfons who 
never had, nor, perhaps^ cx)uld have, a 
thought upon the fubjed ? In any other 
cafe we fliould judge them raflb and pre- 
fumptuous- No man, who h unacquainted 
, with the common profeflions and trades, 
ever pretends to know any thing about 
them— but every man fencies he can be 
an architedl, painter, or mufician, with 
iimply faying, like the Eledlor of Bran- 
denburg — *'' I will be a King!'* Every 
one feels himfelf equal to the defigning 
and building a houfe— very few who do 
not think they might, if they chofe it, 
be painters — ^and what numbers of dilet- 
tanti are there, who, becaufe they poflefs 
ear, and perhaps a tafte for muiic, fancy 
they can compofe ? 

Should thefe fol-difant Artifts exhibit 
proofs of their fkill, it is natural to ima- 
gine^ that theijr impotent attempts would 
only be deipifed, and make them ridicu- 
lous 
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lous — juft the revprfe — ^their works are 
moft j&vourably received — what they may 
poflibly want in fkill, fay the public, they 
polTefs in tafte, and a natural tafte is every 
thing. 

I will leave it to the architefts to ex- 
preii their feelings in finding their plans 
rejected, and defigns of thefe /jy?y per- 
fons fubftituted for them ; or, what is 
w;orfe, having their plans corrected by 
them, becaufe then thelre is fuch a mix- 
ture of ignorance an4 fcience, that We 
cannot always feparate the alloy from the 
gold. I will l^ve it to the painters to 
fret at the criticifm of the gentlemen-ar- 
tijfts, and 'their being oblig'^.d to abandon 
their own conceptions to fubllitute the 
ideas of thofe, who, on this fubjeft, can- 
not think at all — but, I will make a few 
obfervations on the gentlemen-mulicians, 
as being more in my province, and which, 
indeed^ was the occafion of this ihort 
cflay. 

CL4 To 
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To pcrfons who have no car, nor, of 
courfc, anjr real plcafure from mufic, this 
fubjeft muft feem tobc ridiculous, from 
my confidering it, in any refpedt, impor-- 
t^nt-^it is intended for thofe of another 
defcription. 

The gentlemen-^muficians may be di- 
vided into two claffes — the cultivators of 
performance, and compofition > to which 
prny be added, thofe who unite bpth. 

Nothing is more certain than that a 
great portion of time muft be applied to 
the praftice of an inftrument before we 
can attain the rank of even a tolerable 
performer— to thofe who have pther pur- 
fuits, this would be an unprofitable em- 
ployment ; it would be time mifpent, and 
cannot be afforded — ^fronoi this confidera- 
tion alone, there is a prefumption, that 
a perfon, not of the mufical profefBon> 
cannot have attained excellence on any 
inftrument, notwithftanding fome illuf- 

trious 
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trious exceptions, Horn many a conceit 
is fpoilcd by gentlemen whofe tafte is to 
fupply their deficiency of pradlice and 
knowledge ? however, although our 
ears are offended at the inflant, the affair 
is foon over, and we think no more of it 
—but this cannot be faid of the gentle* 
men-compofers. 

Thefe, for the moft part, employ their 
talents in vocal mufic. If they are mem-» 
bers of a Cathedral Church, they try their 
hand at a chant, and then boldly venture 
upon an anthem. Should it bear ibme 
abortive referablance to air and harmonyy 
it is immediately confidered as a prodigy, 
and the works of Croft and Greene muft 
give way to the tafty produdtion ; which 
is fpread about the kingdom, that our 
church-mufic may be univerfally im- 
proved. 

Others amufe themfelves in making a 
fucceflion of chords and call them Glees, 

which 
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which do the fame mifchief in concertft 
and muiical parties, as the works of the 
reverend compofers do in the church- 
that is> they exclude real mufic, and 
produce firft an endurance^ and then a 
liking of its oppofite. 

It is my love to the arts, and rcfpcd: 
to their profeflbrs, that call forth thefc 
animadverfions. To thofe who are placed 
by nature or fertune in a ftation of life 
that makes the trouble of thefe acquire-* 
ments unneceflary, and the pretenfions to 
them ridiculous, let me apply this fhort 
ftory- — When Commodore Anfon was at 
Canton, the officers of the Centurion had 
a ball upon fome court holiday — ^while 
they were dancing, a Chinefe, who very 
quietly furveycd the operation, faid foftly 
' to one of the party — ** Why don't you 
Ijet your fervants do this for you ?" 

Permit me to add— that, though mufic 
has its foundation in nature, the whole 

of 
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of the fupcrftru<3nurc is art — tlut.nxiidi 
application is neccGkry before knowledge 
will be acquired — ^and that no fubftitate 
for continual pradlice can produce ^cility* 
Previous to the firft ftep, nature muft 
have bellowed a talent for the invention 
of melody ^ but if this talent be not di« 
reded by the knowledge of cdmpoiitioia* 
and that knowledge continually exer^^ 
cifed^ the talent had better have remainiJ 
always ^ hidden in a napkia.^* 



CmK^ferasr. 
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Coincidences^ 

In the laft century, when aftrology flou- 
rifhed, it was ufual to remark a coinci- 
dence of days and circumftances. The 
Qnenlightened mind has a ftrong propen-> 
fity to fuch fencies, which adminifter real 
joy, or forrow, according to the nature 
of the fubjeft. Superftition ealily gives 
a religious turn to them, and fuqh acci- 
den^l concurrences are brought as proofs 
of the fuperintending care of providence, 
in preference to the general arrangement 
of caufes and events. 

The 3d of September was a day parti- 
cularly ominous to Oliver Cromwell- 
two or three of his battles were fought 
and won upon that day, which, I think, 
was alfo the day of his death. 

De 
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De Foe, ftrongly , tindured with fu- 
pcrftition, in the true fpirit of ihe: times^ 
gives ominous days to Robinfon Crufoe^ 
who had a variety of events which fell 
out on the 2 3d of September. 

« 

It did not efcape the obfervation of 
Aubrey, that Alexander the Great was 
born on the 6th of April — conquered 
' Darius — won a great viftory at fea— and 
died on the £une day of the fame month. 
In his' Miscellanies is a precious collec- 
tion of fuch inftanc^s. 

An author, in the year 1736, pub- 
lifhed a pamphlet, called Numerus In- 
&uftus, or a fliort View of the unfortu- 
nate Reigns of William 2 — Henry 2 — 
Edward 2— ^Richard 2 — ^Charles 2-^and 
James 2. This book came out in tem- 
pore £iufto, for the Reign of George 2 
could not properly have been added to 
the catalogue. 



In 
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fc 173 J* *^^ hundred and four Mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Ccnnmons voted 
againft the Exdfe BilU 8 of them made 
^eeche& againft it. ' Thefe two numbers 
of 8 and Z04. occafioneid the following 
lemark 
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Th& fquare of each number, frpm i to 8 
iuclufiye, makes united, the fum of 204. 
This I coniider as the mofjt ingenious of 
zHi thofe conceits • But yet another oc- 
cursj, which is alfo of the firft confidera- 
1km — ^the iamous number of the beail^ 

' ^ 666, 
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666, that has puzzled fo many tiivlne 
arithmeticians^ is thus explained hy the 
Rev. Mr. Vivian. 
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This beaft has now ** received his deadljr 

wound." 

* 

There was a time, and that not very 
remote, when 45 was extolled beyond 
any other aflemblage of numerals which 
art could invent. The coincidences with 
ancient and tnodera events made the Tub- . 

jea 
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jed: of fome paragraphs in every newf^ 
papcr-H-ifometimes it was numerus in^ 
fauftus. One man fworc that he would 
cat 45 pound of beef-fteaks — ^another 
that he would drink 45 ^ots of porter ; 
but they both died before the glorious 
purpofe Goujd be acconapliihed— perhaps, 
neither gluttony nor drunkennefs were 
the motives to this -excefs^ but an ambi« 
tion to be conn^ifted with 45; 

Whoever might be the worfe, to John 
Wilkes himfelf this was a lucky number 
— almoft every article of life poured in 
upon him in forty fives — ^among the reft 
I jecolledl ^5 dozen of claret, and 45 
dozen of candles, from an Alderman of 
the name of White — this laft g?tve occai- 
fion to a humourous ballad, ending 

•-— my mufe I no longer will dandle^ 

So I wiih you good night 

Mr. Alderman White 
With your 45 dozen of candle. 

Very 
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Very lately, in a newfpaper, was the 
following article. ** We left Falmouth 
^'^ the ythof Auguft, 1794— nothing ma- 
** terial occurred until the 23d, on which 
day we do in general look for fuccefs, 
as all our captures have been made on 
the 23d/' (Letter from an officer of 
the Flora^ who I prefume had read Ro- 
binfoe Crufoe). I heartily wifti this ho- 
jieft gentleman may take a good French 
prize the 23d of every month as long as 
the war lafls ! 

I am fo truly forry for the following 
coincidences, (taken from a newfpaper,) 
that I fhall give them fimply, without 
remark — 

On the 2ift of April, 1770, Louis 

XVL was married. 
— 21U of June, 1770, was the 

Fete wfaea 1 500 perfons wcjre tram* 

pled to deathi^ 

On 
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On the 2ift of Jan. 178a* Fdte for 

the birth of the Dauphin.. 
— 2iftof June, 17911-, the flight 

to Varennes. 

2ift of Sept. 1792, the abo- 



lition of royalty. 

2ifl of Jan. 1793, his deca- 



pitation.* 
— ^but let tne quit this difagreeabk fub- 

There is nothing beyond the power of 
accident. If it be a hiillioh -to one that 
an event (hall not happen, it is flill one te 
« million thsLt it tMy happen, ami there^ 

fere 

^ it is-atitxld circumftancty tiiatonencif tb^King 
of France's Council (hoiild be.named 7\n;get; which 
is the dramatic name of a Counfellor in The Co»^ 
fcious Lovers. Nothli^ can 'be rtrtJre Tefious and 
afie^ting fiian the trial df liioutt XVI. %ttt this un* 
fortunate name, Target^y to «a ^^ifllnim, occa- 
fions an ailbciation of ideas totally abhorrent to 
the fenf^tions which w^uld elfe be excited by fuch 
fcYcre diftreft. j 
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9 

fore within poflibility. — I will mention 
a coincidence which had more chances 
againft it than any I have yet mentioned. 
I once faw five keys, belonging to a 
ftranger, connected with a ring, which 
were fo precifely the counterpart of other 
five Jceys and airing in my poffeffion, that 
there was no diftinguifhing between them 
in any refpe£t — the keys were of very dif- 
ferent ages and fizes, and the rings parti- 
cularly formed — ^I leave it to mathemati- 
cians to calculate the odds againft this 
coincidence, which is all but miraculous. 
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On Literary thievery. 

INSTANCES kve fcecri given of 
Sterne's borrowing, perhaps, fteaJing, 
fome thoughts and paflages from Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy. As I myfelf 
hever fteal, it leaft, knowingly, it may 
be expected that I ftiould cry out vehe- 
mently againft thieves. Whether my 
principles and practice are, as ufual, at 
variance, or whether that rogue FalftafF 
has given me medicines to make me love 
the vocation becaufe it was his,^ I know 
not J but I am willing to let all fuch 
thieves as Sterne efcape puniihment — I 
fay this to avoid the fufpicion of malice, 
in bringing two or three additional in- 
ftances of the ufe Sterne has made of his 
reading. 

The 
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The Note C. in the article Francis 
d'Affifi of Bayle's Dictionary, contains 
the dodtrine which Sterne has fo whim- 
iically applied in his Triftjram Shandy — 
f^ I wifh ni3r father, fays he, had minded 
'* what he was about, &c/'* — ^Bayle fays, 
" one of the moft celebrated of Ariftotlp's 
^* Commentators maintained, that the 
public welfare requires, that, in this 
action, &c/'* — Again, Gafpar a Rees 
iays, " that wife and thoughtful men, 
^^&c/'* 

Bayle has alfo furniihed Sterne with 
the names of Rebours and La Fofleufe, 
and many little circumftances in his flory 
of T'Ae Whijkersy which may be found in 
the article of Margaret de Valois, toge- 
ther 

* If the reader turns to thefe paflages he will fee 
that they could not decently be quoted ; which is a 
great difadvantage to my pofition, as the ijoiitation 
is fo manifefL 

R3 
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ther with the nkme of La Fleur a foot- 
man, and a little trait of his charader.* 

In Montaigne is a Chapter on Names, 
.which Sterne has imitated, and much im- 
proved. The following paflagc from 
that author probably gave Sterne the firlt 
hint of Oba:diah's Adventure with Dr. 
Slop at the turning of the gai^den wall. 
** In the time of oirr third, or fecond 
^ troubles (I do not remember which) 
going one day abroad to take the air, 
about a league from my own houfe, 
*• ^hich is feated in the very centre of 
*' all the buftle and mifchief of the late 
'* civil wars of France — thinkib^ myfcif 
** in dl fecttrity, and fo near to my re- 
*^ treat that I. ftood in need cJf no better 
** equipage; I had taken a horfe that 

•* went 

* It is to be founy in the New Voyage into 
Terra Auftralis> by James Sadeur (a feigned name). 
This book feems alfo to be the original of fome 
paflagcs in De Foe, and of Addifon's Allegory of 
the Androgynes, though he refers to Plato. 
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^ went very eajfy upon his pace, but was 
*^ not very ftrong. . Being upon my re- 
^^ turn home (a fudden occafion felling 
oort to make ufe ^ this hor fe in a kind 
of fervice that hc: was not acquainted 
with) one of my train, a lufty fellow, 
iBQismted up0n:d ftrang German horfe, 
that had a very ill mouth, but was 
Qtherwife vigorous and unfoiled, to 
play the brai^ro, and appear a better 
^* man than his fellows, comes thunder- 
ing full-4peed in the very track wfaerer 
I was, mfbing, iike a Cokrfliis, upon 
^ tlie little man^ and the little hoffe, 
<^ with fuch a career of ftrength and 
^' weight, thstt hie tunned u$ both over 
^ and over topfy-torvy, with our heek 
*• in the air;:~fo that there ky the harfc 
^ oveithrawn and ffamned with the fall, 
*^ and I ten paces firom him, flretched 
^^ out at length, with my face all bat«» 
^* tered and broken, my fword which I 
^ hlui in my hand, above ten paces be« 
^ yond that^ my belt broke all to pieces, 

R4 *V&c/t 
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^f &c/- In adventures of this fort there 
is always a little dafli of the ridiculous 
mixed with the misfortune. It is worth 
remarking, how Sterne has abated of the 
misfortune, and added to the ridicule, 

Trim^s Dxflertation on Death, and Re- 
marks tin the fame fubjed): firom Mr. 
Shandy and Uncle Toby, feem to origi- 
nate from thefe reflections of Montaigne 
— -" I have often confidercd withmyfelfi 
^* whence it fhould proceed, that war, 
the image of death, whether we look 
upon it as to our own particular dM^^ 
ger, or that of another, . fbould, witfan 
out comparifon, appear lefs dreadful 
^^ than at home in our own hou&s, and 
^^ that being ftill in all places the fame, 
*^ there Ihould be,.notwithiknding, more 
aiTuraace in peafants, and the meaner 
£6rt of people, than others of better 
>* quality and education ; and I do verily 
** believe, that it is thofe terrible cere- 
I* monies and preparations, wherewith 

" we 
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'^ we fet It out, thisit more terrify us than 
** the thing itfelf."* 

As I have ^ already declared myfelf In 
perfedt charity with ** a clean neat^ 
handed thief;" for the above inftances I 
have only inftitutcd a court of enquiry — 
but if Sterne fhould be indid:ed for the 
next thievery, he has no other way of 
getting off, but by pleading " his clergy." 

In the year 1697, were publilhed. 
Twelve Sermons by Walter Leighten- 
houfe, Prefcendary of Lincoln. From 
the Twelfth of thefe Sermons I have ex- 
trafted the following paflages, which will 
be found in the Seventh pofthiunous 
Sermon of Sterne, word for word, except 
where the difference is noted« 

» 

f* The 



* If my reader loves Montaigpe half as well as 
I do, he will pardon the length of thef^ quotations, 
whkh are taken from Cotton's Tranflation. 
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- iVif ffi- " The Apoftlc St. Paul* en- 

A^ti^' * r " couraging the Corinthians to 

** bear with patience the tryals 

** incident to human nature, 

^^ reminds them of the delive- 

" ranee that God did formerly 

•* vouchfafe to him,, and his 

" fellow-labourers. Gains and 

" Ariftarcus, and ^thence builds 

t** And on *« a fortrefsj of future truft and 

builds a rock " depcudance on him ; his life 

meat forfu- ** had been in very great jco- 

Thre 18 altera '* pardy at Ephefus, where he 

vorfe^vre^ ^^ had like to have been brought 

S^cftf biit** Qot to the Theatre to have 

S^e'vd'thi;'" been devoured by wild bcafts; 

7^ ifteken *^ ^"^ indeed had no humaii 

uX^'^** ** means to avert and confe* 

434>;* builds «c qucntly to cfcape it- And 

ai rock of en- ^ / r 

couragemcnt €€ therefore he tells them, that 

not only for 

himfeif, &€.'• <« he had this advantage by it, 
** that the more he believed he 
^* fhottld be put to death; the ' 
*^ more he was engaged by his 

^* deliverance 
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deliverance never to depend on any 
W6lrldly ttaft, but only on God, who 
can refcue from the greateft extremity, 
even from the grave or death itfelf. 
For we would ftot. Brethren, fays he, 
havfe you igndrant of our trouble which 
*^ canic to us in Afioy that we were 
** preffed out of meafure, above ftrength, 
^^ infomuch that we defpaired of life* 
** But as we had the fcntencc of death in 
** ourfelves, that welhould not truft in 
*^ ourfelves, but in God, which, raifeth 
^' the dead : who deKvtrcd us ' from (o 
^* great a dearth, and doth deliver: in 
^ whom we ttruft, that he will deliver 
u^* And indeed a ilronger argument 
€3BLnnot be brought for fitture affiance 
than paib deliverance ; for what ground 
^^ or reaibn can I have to diftrufl: the 
^^ kindnefs of that perfon who hath al« 
•' ways been ray friend and beneiador ? 
** On whom can I better rely for affif- 
^ t&nce in the day of my diftrefs, than 
^* oil hkn who ibood by me in all min^ 

«* affliaion^ 
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•* afflid:ion ; and when I was at the very 
'^ brink of deftruftion delivered me out 
** of all my troubles ? Would it noj be 
highly ungrateful, and refledl either 
upon his goodnefs or fufficiency, to 
'* diftruft that providence which hath aU 
** ways ha4 a watchful eye over me ; and 
** who, according to his gracious pro- 
** mifes, would never ypt leave pptp, nor 
*' forfake me ? 

Again— 
^^ Haft thou ever laid upon the bed 
of languifhing, or laboured under any 
grievous diftcmper ? Call to mind thjr 
forrowful pcnfive fpirit at that time, 
** and add to it who it was that had 
** mercy on thee, and brought thee out 
** of darknefs and the fhadow of death, 
*' and made all thy bed in ficknefs. Hath 
'* the' fcantinefs of thy condition hurried 
thee into great ftraights and difficul- 
ties, and brought thee almoft to thy 
'* wit's end ? Confider who it was that 

*« fpread 
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" fpread thy table in that 
** thoughts, atid made thy 
" flow, &c/Scc." 

Thefe are pretty ftrong 
the liberties that one preache 
another, and it ought to mal 
of poithumous fernaons a little careful, 
left, inftead of their friend's Gompofition, 
they may only republifli what has already 
been printed— perhaps more than once 
before. Leightenhoufe has not only for- 
niflied Sterne with matter, but feems alTo 
to have been his priginal for that dramatic 
caft in his Sermons, fo engaging to fonic, 
and fo difagreeable to others. 

I now part with Sterne — but It is to 
put him in better company. 

*' A criminal about to be executed; 
" anfwered his confeiTor, who promifed 
" him he fliould that, day fup with the 
■** Lord— Do you go then* ^d be, in 
' " jny 
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for I keep feft to day.". 
Tliis repartep gave Prior 

his ballad of the Thief and 
he has much improved 

ikiDg the priefl: allege his 

ipHance witli the rules of 
the cliurch, prevented him from fupping 
in Paradifc in the room of the criminal. 
The fong is too well known ,to need 
Quotation. 

Aflbredly we owe the exiftence of 
Prior's Alma, one of the mpft finifhed 
and original Poems in our language, to 
the following paiTage from Montaig?>e. 
*' The natural heat firft feats itfelf in t^ 
" feet — that concerns infency. Then it 
•* mounts into the middle region) wljere 
** it makes a long abode, and :pj;odu<;e^ 
** in my opinion, the only true pleafure 
" of. human life; all otjier pleftfures, in 
'" Lcomparifoo, deep. Towards -the end, 
■** ilike a vapour that ftill mounts up,w9nl» 
-** itaciiKfis »t ihe throau whereat makes- 
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*' its final refidence, and coiteludes the 
•^ progrefs/' If this had been written 
after the Poern^ it would have pafled for 
an abridgement of it — perhaps^ Prior's 
calling it the Progre/s of the mind, might 
have been occafioned by the laft word 
of the quotation* Befides taking Mon- 
taigne's ideas as the plan of his Poem, he 
has verfified the above paffagfe as a pro- 
fpeftus of the whole defign* 

My fimple fyflem fliall fappofe» 
That Alma enters at the toes.; 
That then (he mounts by jufl degrees* 
Up to the ancles^ legs, and knees ; 
Next, as the fap ^f life does rife. 
She lends her vigor to the thighs ; 
And, all theie ander-regions paft. 
She nellies fonewherenear the wafie : 
Gives pain or pleafure, grief or laaghter ; 
As we fhall fhow at large hereafter* 
Mature, if not inprov'd, Jby time. 
Up to the heart (he loves to climb : 
From thence, xompeird by craft and age, 
Shtf makes the bead her lateilft^. 

It has been often faid, that Voltaire is 
jnuch obliged to Engliih literature— he 

is 
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is fo, but then it is in fuch a fort as to 
do honour to the fources of his imitation. 

Who but himfelf could have made 
the following paflages fo dexteroufly his 
own? 

'^ There is a tall long-fided dame 

(But wondroas light) ycleped Famtf 

• • • • ^ 

Two tf ampets ttut does found at onee^ 
But both oF clean contrary tones ; 
But whether both with the fame wind. 
Or one before and one behind^ 
&c. &c." 

Hu£>IBRA»# 



i* 



«* La Renommee a toujours deux Trompetteig^ 
L\ine a fa bouche appliquee a propo3jr 
Va celebrant les Exploits des Heros, 
L'autre eft au cu'* -— . .1- — * 

La PuCELLEtf 

As an owl that's In the barn 
Sees a moufe creeping in the corn. 
Sits ftilU and ihuts his roand blue eyes 
As if he ilepty until he fpks 
The little beaft within his reach. 
Then ftarts/ and ieizes on the wretch* 

HUDIBRA$* 

Ainfi 
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*' Ainfi qtt'an chat qai» d'ani regard avide 
Guette aa pafiage one foaris timide, 
Marchant tout doux^ la terre ne fent pas 
L'lmpreflion de ces pieds delicats, 
Des qu'il Fa vac, il a faute fur elle." 

La Pvcblli. 

The thievery of a fool Is never ex- 
cufed, becaufe no one can return the 
compliment; but> we pardon a genius» 
becaufe if he takes, he is qualified to give 
in return. The great natural poflef&ons 
of Sterne, Prior, and Voltaire, will af- 
ford ample refources to thofe of their 
fucceflbfs who have abilities to make re- 
pri£ils. 
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On Popes Epitaphs. 

" If there is any writer whoTe genius can embellifh 
impropriety^ and whofe $»thQriiy can make enor 
venerable, his works are the proper obje^ of cri* 
ticatinqnifidom'* ^ 

-fxN endeavour to reftore feme where 
it has been taken away, i^ a plcafing em- 
ployment ; but if it be neccfflarily con- 
nefted with the fame fault in yourfelf 
which you wilh to corredt in another, 
there feems caufe for at leaft as much 
pain as pleafure^ 

« 
I am in this very predicament — ^and 

hope my intention to reinftate a poet in 
his ancient honours, will be held as an 
equivalent to any juft motive which may 
be ailigned for abating the credit of his 
critic— I iVifti the one cpuld be done with- 
out 
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out the other — ^and muft beg to have It 
remembered, that this is not an attack 
upon Johnfon, but a vindication of Pope ♦ 

The defire of having a dead friend re- 
membered by a good Epitaph, occafions 
frequent applications to thofe poets who 
enjoy public reputation, which they are 
expedted to comply with^ as if anfwering 
a demand fer a commodity in which they 
dealt. Pope, I believe, had nothing of 
this fort to difpofe of, unlefs his heart 
very powerfully ieconded the application 
— ^in confequence, his Epitaphs have ge- 
nerally a pathetic caft, and feem rather 
intended to affed: our feelings, than to be 
objeifts of criticifm* Dr. Johnfon thought 
difierently — my intention is to hyper-^ 
criticize his criticifm. Where I could 
abridge his remarks without prejudice to 
the fenfe, I have done it. The Epitaphs 
for die moft^ part could not be abridged ^ 
which forces me to tranfcribe (what I 
would willingly have avoided) lines fo 

S 2 welW 
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well known, and once fo much zp^ 
plauded. 

On the Earl ^Dorset. 

* (i) Doffetj the grace of courts^ the Mufes pride, 
(2) Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
The fcourge of pride, though fandifyM or great. 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in ftate. (3) 
Yet foft in nature, (4) though fevere his lay> 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay* 

(5) Bleft fatyrift ! who touch'd the mean fo tme 

As fhew^d, vice had his hate and pity too. 

Bkft courtier ! who could King and country pleafi. 

Yet (6) facred kept his friendfhip and his eafe«y 

Blefl peer I his great forefather's every grace 

Refleding, and reflected on his race ; 

Where other Buckhnrfts, other Dorfets fliinc 

And patriots ftill, or poets, deck the line ! 

Pop I. 

(yoAn/on.) " The firft diftich of this. 
Epitaph contains a kind of information 
which few would want — ^that the man 

for 

* The fame references do for the Epitaph, Cri- 
ticifm, and Reply, which, in reading, Oioxxld/oliow 
each otlier. In feme inflances, the Criticifm and 
Reply are necedarily without a correfponding nuni* 
ber in the Epitaph. 
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for whom the tomb was eredled ( i ) died, 
&c. What is meant by Judge of nature, 
is not eafy to fay. Nature is not the ob- 
ject of human judgment i for it is vain to 
judge where we cannot alter. If by na- 
ture is meant what is commonly called 
nature by the critics, a juft reprefentation 
of things really exifting and actions really 
performed^ nature cannot be properly op- 
pofedtoartj nature being in thisfenfe 
only the beft effeft of art." '( 2) 

" The fcoarge of pride"— 

Pope* 

" Of this couplet, the fecond line i? 
not, what is intcpded, an illufli^tion of 
the former, pride in the great, is, indee4 
well enough connefted with knavef in 
ftate * * * but the mention oifanSlijied 
pride will not lead the thoughts to ^o/j 
in learning * * * but to fomething niore 
gloomy and more fonxiidabl?, than /op^ 

p^o^-" (3) " ;: V: 

S3 •' Yet 
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'* yet foft his aatuw?* 



Po»E. 



'^ This' is a high compliment, but was 
not firft beftowed on Dorfet by Pope. (4) 
The next verfe is extremely beautiful : 



'* Bleft fatyrift"— . 

fOPt. 

*^ In this diftieh is another Unc, of 
which Pope was not the author. (5) * * * 

<' Bleft courtiw*'~ 
■ - ' ' Popi. 

^* Whether a courtier can be properly 
commended for keeping his eqfe Jacredf 
niay; perhaps, be difputable* * * * I 
^i(h our poets would attend a little more 
Accurately to the ufe of the word {6)Ja^ 
cred^ which furely fhbuld never be applied 
in a ferious compofition, but where fomc 
reference may be made to a higher Being, 
or where fome duty is exadled or implied, 
* * * I know not whether this Epitaph 

be 
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be worthy cither of the writer or of the 
man entombed/' (7) 

{Reply.) (i) The poet's meaning is 
very clear, unleft it be purpqfely per- 
verted—" Neither the rank nor accom- 
plifhments of Dorfet exempted him from 
the common Lot of all men"— this was 
not intended for information:^ but it is a 
natural refleftion. (2) " A patron to 
artifts, and himfelf a philofopher/* , 

(3) " He was the fcoufge of pride 
wherefoevef he found it^ — he corrected 
thofe pretcnfions to learning where va- 
nity was predoniinant, and had no refped: 
to knaves in power." (4) If this was 
his real charader, fhould it be fupprefled 
becaufe it had been faid before ? Befides, 
it has nothing particular, and may be 
juftly faid of many, without incurring the 
cenfure of plagiarifm. 

(5) This 
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(5) This is an allertion without prcwf 
—as it is in the nature of an accuiation, 
it ought to have been fupported. 

(6) The word *'facre<f' is frequently 
ufed without the leaft idea of a religious 
application — 

*' Sairtd to ridicole his whole life long. 
And the fad baithen of fome meny long." 

FOFE. 

Nay, it required not Dr. Johnfon's learn- 
ing to know^ that the Latin word from 
whence it is derived, fometimes fignifies 
the very reverfe to any thing fet apart 
for droine ufes — 

Ego fum nalni, ego Umfittir, fceleftiu. 



: is worthy of both for ought 
ippeared to the contrary — how- 
;re is a fault, which, as It ef-. 
: notice of the poet (who furely 
beft ear of the two) his critic 
may 
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may be cxcufed for not difcovering. — 
This is the jingle of the fame found, oc- 
cafioned by the blameable repetition of 
" pide^\ in tlie firft and third lines. 

On Sir W. Trcmbal. 

A pleaiing form, a firm, yet cautious mind, 
Sinc^ere,. though prudent; conftajit, yctrefign'd; 
Honour unchangM^ a principle profeft, 
Fix'd to one fide, but moderate to the reft ; 
An honeft courtier, (9) yet a patriot too, (lo) 
Juft to his prince^ and to his country true. 

(11) Fill'dmth the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 
A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 

A generous faith, from fuperftition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Such this man was ; who now, from earth removM 

(12) At kngth enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 1 

Pope. 

{Jo/infon.) *^ In this Epitaph * * is a 
fault * * the name is omitted (8) * * * 
There is an oppofition between an /lonefi 
courtier and a patriot ^ for an honeft 
courtier cannot but be a patriot (9) * * 
It was unfuitable to the nicety required 
in fhort compofitions, to clofe his verfe 

with 



«i 
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with the word too (lo) ♦ * Filled is 
weak and prosaic ( 1 1 ) ♦ ♦ * The thought 
in the laft line is impertinent ♦ * * it 
would have been jufl and pathetic if ap« 
plied to Befnardi, who died in prifon 
after a confinement of forty years without 
a crime ; but why {hould Trumbal be 
congratulated on his liberty, who had 
never known reftraint ? (12) 

{Reply.) (8) Undoubtedly, afeultin 
the Epitaph. 

(9) Mofl certainly, an ** hmefi^^ man 
is fo in all ilations, but Pope himfelf ex«» 
plains his meaning " ile was juft to his 
prince (an honefl courtier) and true to 
his country (a patriot too)/' 

(10) To be fure, if this monofyllable 
be taken out of its place, and looked at 
very particularly, there is nothing in it 
to engage much attention — ^for this the 
poet is not accountable. 

(11) The 
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• (11) The foregoing remark will in 
part apply to this — in fa^l, there is no- 
thing of fufficient confcqucnce to juftify 
nny obfervation. 

(12) Dr. Johnfon's religion undoubt- 
edly taught him, that the. foul, when 
united to the body, 'is in a flate of confine- 
ment — " When fhall I be delivered from 
this body of death ?" exclaims St. Paul — - 
** While we are confined in this penfold 
iiere," fays Milton. There is nothing 
new or particular in this : the doctrine is 
held by all orthodox believers, in which 
number theDodlor is moft furely included. 

On the Honorable S. Harcourt. 

' To this fad fhrine, whoe'er thoa art» draw near» 
Here lies the friend inoft .lov*d, the fon moft dear^ 
Who ne'er knew joy, but f|-iend{hip might divide* 
Or gave his father grief, but when he died. , 

How vain is reafpn, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope muil tell what Harcourt cannot fpeak. 
Oh ! let thy once-lov'd friend infcribe thy ilonej^ 
And with a father's fprrow mix his own. 

Pops; 
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{yohnfon.) " The name in this Epi- 
taph is inferted with a peculiar felicity, &c. 
* * * I wifh the two laft lines had been 
omitted, as they take away from the energy 
what they do not add to the fenfe/' (13) 

( Reply. ) (13) There is a better reafon 
ftill — the fir ft , quatrain ends with ^* Or 
gave his father grief, but when he died" — 
the fecond ends with " And with a^- 
thers forrow mix his own'* — The word 
father in fo fhort a piece fliould not have 
been repeated at all, but if there had been 
a neceflity for it, the repetition fhould not 
have been in the fame part of the line. 

On James Craggs, Efq. 

JACOBUS CRAGGS 
Regi magnse Britannix> &€. &c. 



StatefiQan, yet friend to truth! of foal fincefe. 
In adion faithful » and in honour clear, (14) 
Who brolce no promife, ferv'd no private end, 
Whagain'd no title, and who loft no friend^ (15) 
Ennobled by, himfelf, by all approved ; 
Frais'd, wept, and honour'd by the Mufe he lov'd. 

Pope* 



« ' 
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{yohnfon.) * * * " There is a redun- 
dancy of words in the firft couplet : it is 
fuperfluous to tell of him who was Jin-- 
cere^ true, 2sAfaithJuly that he was in 
YionoMX clear. (14) There feems to be 
an oppofition intended in the fourth line, 
which is not very obvious : where is the 
wonder that he who gaind no title y fhould 
lofe no friend? (15) * * * It is abfurd 
to join in the fame infcription Latin and 
Englifh, or verfe and profe,'* (16) &c. 

{Reply.) (14) It is true that the epi- 
thets of themfelves are of the fame clafs, 
but if connected with their fubftantives, 
the famenefs ceafes. Befides, the oppo* 
fition between ^* Statefman, yet friend to 
truth" takes ^* true'* out of the cata- 
logue. Surely, though a fincere foul in- 
cludes all virtues, yet, in detail it is dif- 
ferent from being •' faithful in adion," 
or " clear in honour/' 

(15) There 
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(15) There is certainly no oppofition 
between ** title" and " friend,'' but there 
is between ** gain'd" and " lofl/' which 
arc fufficient for all the effeSl of oppo- 
fition. 

{16) It is undoubtedly, felfe tafle. 

On Mr. RowE. 

Thy reliqaes, Rowe» &c. &c« 

• • • • 

Peace to thy gentle ihade> (17) &c. 

Pope. 

{John/on.) * * * "To wiih, peace to 
thy /hade (17) is too mythological to be 
admitted into a Chriftian Temple, the 
ancient worfliip has infefted almoft all 
our other compofitions, and might there- 
fore be contented to fpare our Epitaphs. 
" Let fidion ceafe with life, &c. &c." 

{Reply.) (17) As Dr. Johnfon (like 
Parfon Adams) " though he was not 
afraid of ghoils, did not abfolutely difbe- 

lieve 
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lieve them/' why fhould he objeft to the 
word " fhade ?" Would " four* have 
been better ? But, as Trim fays, that 
would have been but a ** Popifh fliift/' 

On Mrs. Corbet. 

(Nothing particular.) 

On the Honourable Robert Digby. 

(Nothing remarked^ except) 

{yohnfon.) " The fcantinefs of human 
pjraifes can fcarcely be made more appa- 
rent, than by remarking how often Pope 
has, in the few Epitaphs which he com- 
pofed, found it neceflary to borrow from 
himfelf. (i8) 

{Reply.) ( 1 8) It ought to be remem- 
bered, that each Epitaph is a fingle un*- 
connected thing, and has nothing to do 
with any other — that it is the critic, and 
not the poet, that has brought them to 
quarrel, with each other, or to agre^ 

where 
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where they ought to differ. It is certain, 
that all thefe Epitaphs together malcc but 
an exceeding fmall body of poetry, but it 
is as certain, that no other poet has made 
fo many that were really infcribed upon 
monuments. 

On Sir Godfrey Kneller- 

^ Kncllcr, &c. • • • 

Lies crown'd (19) with prince's honours^ poet's lays. 

Pops. 

(Jo An/on.) The third couplet is de- 
formed by a broken metaphor, the word 
^^ crowned** (19) not being applicable to 
• the " honours** or the " lays*** 

{Reply.) (19) To crown with A^W!/r, 
or glory y is juftified by common ufe. 

*'* Crown me with glory» take who will the bays'' 

And 

•* With honour let defert be crown'd.** 

Certainly neither Honour nor Glory arc 
tangible fubilances^ and of courfe cannot 

be 
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be put upon the head — it is needle fs to 
dwell on fuch objedlions. 

On General Withers. 

• • • • 

(20) O ! born to arms ! O worth in ycuth approv'd ; 

O fofc hamanity in age belov'd ! 

For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 

And the gay courtier feels the iigh fincere. (21) 

• • • • 

Pope. 

{John/on.) * * * '* The particle / 
(20) ufed at the beginning of a fentence, 
always offends * * There is fomething 
of the common cant of fuperficial faty- 
rifts, to fuppofe, that the infincerity (21) 
of a courtier deftroys all his fenfations, 
&c.' At the third couplet I fhould wifh 
the Epitaph to clofe, (22) &c, &c/ 

{Rep/y.) (20) The double repetition 
of " O" certainly offends. (21) I be- 
lieve it is a generally received opinion, 
that diflimulation is a neceffary part of a 
courtier's charadler, which is fufficient to 
juftify the cxpreffion. 

T (22) If 
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(22) If the Epitaph had ended here, 
it would have had nothing to mark the 
conclufion. 

On Mr. E. Fenton. 

This raodeft ftone, what few vain marbles can. 

May truly fay, here lies an honeft man, (23) 

A poet, blell beyond the poet's fate. 

Whom Heaven kept facred from the proud and great : 

Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe. 

Content with fcience in the vale of peace. , 

Calmly he look'd on either life ; and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From natu;-e's temperate feaft rofe fatisfy'd, 

Thank'd Heav'n that he had liv'd and that he dy'd. 

Pope. 

[yohnfon.) " The firft. couplet of this 
Epitaph is borrowed- (23) The four 
next lines contain a fpecies of praife pe- 
culiar, original, and juft. (24) Here, 
therefore, the infcription fliould have 
ended, the latter part containing nothing 
but what is common to every man who 
is wife and good, (25) &c/' 

{Reply.) 
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{Keply^ (23) It is common enough 
to fay, ** Here lies an honeft man*' — the 
Epitaph takes off from the objeftion, by 
hinting, that upon few tombftones it has 
a right to be engraved. 

(24) See (22). 

(25) To be in general ** wife and 
good" was the real charadter of Fen ton 
— there were no particular traits in it. 

On Mr. Gay- 

Of manners (26) gentle, of affeflions mild ; 
' In wit» a man ; fimplicity, a child : 

With native humoar tempering virtuous rage, (28) 
Porm'd to delight at once, and lafh the age : (29) 
Above temptation, in a low eftate. 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great : 
A fafe companion (30) and an eafy friend, 
Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in thy end, (31) 
Thefe are thy honours 1 not that here thy baft 
Is mixM with heroes, or with kings thy duft ; 
But that the worthy and the good (hall fay. 
Striking their penfive bofoms-^Here lies Gay, 

Popf. 

T 2 {John/on.) 
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{John/on.) * * * « The two parts of 
the firft line arc only echoes of each 
other; ^^ gentle manners'* and ^^ mild {26) 
of e^ ions,'' if they mean anjrthing, muft 
mean the fame. 



" That Gay was a " man in wtf' is a 
very frigid commendation ; to have the 
wit of a man is not much for a poet. 
*^ The wit (27) dimany' and the "^/»- 
flicity of a child,' make a poor and vulgar 
contraft, and raife no ideas of excellence^ 
cither intelleftual or moral. 

^* In the next couplet '* rage" is lefs 
properly introduced after the mention of 
" mildnefs" and *' genilenefs,' which are 
made the conftituents of his character i for 
a man fo ^ mild" and *^ gentle" to " tem^ 
per" his *^ rage" was not difficult. (28) 

*' The next line is unharmonious in 
its founds and mean in its conception ; 
the oppoiition is t^bvious^ and the word 
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'* lafli^ ufed abfolutely, and without any 
modification^ is grofs and improper. (29) 

* * * to be a ^^ fafe (30) companioti'^ 
is praife merely negative, arifing not from 
the pofleffion of virtue, but the abfence 
of vice, and that one of the moft odious. 

" As little can be added to his charac- 
ter, by afferting that he was " lamented 
in his end.^* Every man that dies, is, at 
kaft by (31) the writer of his Epitaph, 
fuppofed to be lamented, and therefore 
this general lamentation does no honour 
to Gay. 

• 

^^ The eight firft lines have no gram- 
mar; (32) the adjedives are without any 
fubftantive, and the epithets without a 
fubjedt. 

•' The thought in the laft line, that 
Gay is buried in the bofoms of the '* wor^ 
thy* and the *' good^' who are diftin- 

T 3 guiflied 
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guiflied only to lengthen the line, is fo 
dark, that few underftand it ; and fo 
harfh, when it is explained, that ftill 
fewer approve. (33) 

[Reply.) (26) It is true, that '* gentle \ 
and " mild'' are of tl^e fame family, but 
I never knew before that " manners" and 
^* affedtions" were the fame— our man- 
ners may be mild, and our affedtions 
ftrong, or our manners may be rough, 
and our afFedlions weak, or they may 
both be violent, or mild; which latter 
was Gay*s charader. 

(27) He was in wifdom (for fo wit* 
means in this place) a mature man, but 
as artlefs as a child — I believe this was 
never but once coniGdered as a poor and 
vulgar contrail, nor could I have thought 

it 

* This was its firft fignification — ** mother-wh^^ 
— " I thought you had more w/>, &c. &c," 
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it ever had failed in raifing ideas of excel- 
lence, both intellectual and nioral. 

(28) As he was a virtuous man he was 
difpleafed (a poet may fay, efiraged) at 
the tices of the times, but as he was a 
man of humour, he might exprefs his in- 
dignation rather like Horace than Juve- 
nal — this is the natural meaning of the 
paflage. 

, (29) See (28) for the poet's thought 
—the objeftion to lajh I do not underV 
ftand. 

(30)^ If to be a ^^ fafe cojnpanion and 
an eafy friend'' be only negative praife, 
let no one pretend to praife pofitive. If 
there are two virtues more particularly 
pleafing in fociety than any other, they 
are thofe which Pope found in his friend, 
and publilhed to the world in his Epitaph. 
-. — As the whole is univerfally read with 
emotions of fympathy and tendernefs, 

T 4 this 
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this line in particular juftifies tlie pro* 
priety of Qur fenfations. ^ 

(31) To ufe an expreflion af Dr. 
Johnfon's own, ** there is ^ frigidity^ in 
this, which fets at nought all attempts 
to enliven it. 

(3^) If they have not gramn>ar they 
have tafte and feeling, which were fub- 
je(fls not fo well underftood by the critic 
— but why have they not grammar ? Is 
it fo unufual to delay, in conftru<3:ion, 
the Jirji part of a fentence until the end 
of it? 

" Of man's firft difobedience, &c. 
* • • ling heav'nly mufe." 

Is it neccflary to explain this ? " Sing hea- 
venly mufe of man's firft difobedience, 
&c." — In like manner, *' Thefe arc thy 
honours, to be of manners gentle, &c." — 
It fhould be obferved, that though " to 

be'' 



he^ was heceflary in my explanation, it 
is not fo for the original. 

(33) It is confefled that there is but 
a ihade of difference between '* worthy 
and good ;'^ but if there were none, fuch 
pleonafms are common enough ; particu- 
larly in the Common Prayer, ** we have 
erred 'dxAjirayed from thy ways'* — ** wc 
are tyed and bounds &c/' The expref- 
iion here ■ lies, as commonly ufed, ad- 
mitting but of one fenfe, and that fixed 
by long cuftom ; it cannot (though for a 
better) be eafily departed from. 

Intended for Sir I. Newton- 

ISAACUS NEWTONIUS 

Quem immortalem 

Teftantur* Tempus^ Natura^ Cesium: 

Mortalem (34) 

Hoc Marmor fatetar. 

Nature, 2nd nature's lavvsj lay hid in i^ight': 
God faid^ Let Newton be I and all was light. 

PoPE» 

{John/on.) 
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{John/on.) " Of this Epitaph, fliort 
as it is, the faults feem not to be very 
f^vv'. * * * In the Latin, the oppofition 
oitmmor talis and mortalisy is a mere found 
or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in 
any fenfe contrary to that in which he is 
mortal. (^34) 

'* In the verfes the thought is obvious, 
and the words ** nighf and " lighf are 
too nearly allied/' (35) 

{Reply.) (34) He is immortal (that 
is, as long as fcience exifts) by his great 
difcoveries in natural philofophy ; but by 
his tomb we find him to be mortal— no 
one before ever found any difiiculty or 
impropriety. 

It is obvious from whence Pope took 
the allufion, and it ought to be fo ; but 
that is different from the thought being 
obvious. (35) *' Night'" and " lighf" to 
the ear are more alike than to the eye. 

On 
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On Edmund Duke o/* Buckingham. 

Who died in the Nineteenth Year of his Age. 

If modfift youth with cool reflexion crown'd, (36) 
And every opening (37) virtue blooming round, 

■"Could fave a parent's jufteft pride fiom fate. 
Or add one patriot to a finking date ; 

. This weeping marble had not a&'d thy tear, 
^^ I Or fadly told, how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had Ihone approv'd, 

^The Senate heard him< and his country lov'd. 
Yet fofter honours, and lefs noify fame. 
Attend the fhade'of gentle Buckingham : 
la whom a race, for courage fam'd and art, (3^} 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 
And chiefs or fages long to Britain givea 
Pay the lafl tribute of a Saint to Heaven. 

POFE« 

{John/on.) * * * '' To '' crown" 
with ** refledtion" is furely a mode of 
(peech approaching to nonfcnfe. ** Open-- 
ing virtues blooming round*' is fomething 
like tautology ; the fix following lines arc 
poor and profaic. (38) *• Art'' is ufed 
for ** artSy" that a rhyme may be had to 
*' heart," &c/' 

* {Reply-) 
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{Reply.) (36) To crown with reflec- 
tion is certainly not very corredl — this 
expreffion cannot be juftified by (19) — • 
yet, we fay, the end crowns all—^-as the 
crowning of a king is the greateft honour 
he can receive, fo a fortunate ending puts 
the crown on former aftions. 

(37) If we muji take exception to this 
phrafe, we fhould rather think it a con- 
tradition than a tautology — ^flowers that 
are opening cannot be faid to be blooming 
— but the firll poet in the univerfe may 
be difledled in this manner, until he lofes 
both fubftance and form, and is reduced 
to nothing ! 

(38) What is generally underftood by 
profaic, is, fentcnccs having the common 
form of ftru<flure — whereas poetry con- 
fifts of inverfions, and a dignity of ex- 
preflion, which fuit not with profc. If 
thefe lines be examined upon this prin- 
ciple. 
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ciple, the objedlion will be found to have 
no force. 

(39) ** ^rt'' for *' arts'' is not to be 
defended. 

There is an expreffion in this Epitaph, 
which, though not uncommon, is im- 
proper. " This weeping marble,*' no 
doubt, every one underftands without 
explanation — rbut it is impoffible not to 
attend to the immediate meaning — ^mar- 
ble, on which moifture is condenfed in 
drops — and which, in fad:, is much more 
like tears, than a Cupid with his hand to 
his eyes. I.fee all the ^poverty and mean- 
nefs of fuch a conceit, but it really ob- 
trudes itfelf on the imagination, in con- 
fequence of '^ marble'' being mentioned 
inftead of the fculptured-figure. 



Thi 
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the Hermit. 

IN OT long fincc a Gentleman, whofe 
real name I fhall difguife under that of 
Adraftus, took it into his head to give 
up, or rather to fhun fociety, and retire 
to a poor cottage, which may ftill be 
found between Brecknock and the neigh- 
bouring mountain called the Beacon. 
The place, tho' lonely, was not fecluded 
from obfervation — befldes, he was obliged 
to attend the market at Brecknock for 
neceflaries, fo that it was well known 
fuch a perfon was there, and lived by 
himfelf. It is true, that once a day a 
middle-aged woman called at the houfe 
to clean it, which when fhe had done, fhe 
departed; and now and then a perfon 
going by would afk if he wanted any 
thing from the town — with thefe excep- 

tions^ 
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tions, he might be faid to live abfolutely 
alone. Acquaintance he had none, altho* 
he cheerfully joined in fuch converfation 
as chance threw in his way. If the wea- 
ther was unfavourable, he ftaid at home — 
when it was fine, he explored the vales, 
or afcended the mountains of the beautiful 
country he had chofen for his refidencc. 
As his pace was fometimes flow and fo- 
lemn, and at other times quick and im- 
petuous, his air was not like one of this 
world, efpecially as he would at times 
paufe to look at fome trifling obje6t, and 
feem to obferve a great deal where the 
common eye could fee nothing, Thefe, 
and other cirbumftances, occafioned Adraf- 
tus to be confidered ^s a peculiar charac- 
ter, and, tho' always mentioned as a 
whimfical being, yet, as no one found he 
did any harm> he was left to purfue his 
vagaries in peace. Almofl: the greateft 
favor the world has to beftow ! 

One 
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One iummcr-morning^ carrying hrs 
day's provifion in his pocket. He afcended 
the Beacon, and feated himfelf on the 
edge of that rapid dcfcent which over- 
looks the vale of the Ulke. He v^ras 
alone, it is true, but the furrounding ob- 
jedts fumiflied fuch a quick fucceflion of 
ideas, that before he could half finifli one 
fubjec^t, another prefented itfelf for con- 
fideration, and altogether produced that, 
agreeable tumult of the mind which is 
fuppofed to be found only in fociety.- 
The^keen air of the place reminding him 
of his dinner, he drew forth his cold* 
mutton and bread, unconfcious o£ being . 
obferved, and was eating with a fenfation 
of pleafure unknown where it is endea- 
voured to be excited at a great expence. 

" Suppofe you wafhed it down with a 
glafs of punch,'' faid a gentleman behind 
him, who made one of a large party of 
both fexes, that had come from Brecon 
to fpend a day on the mountain — " Very 

willingly. 
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willingly, Sir/' replied Adraftus/ who 
was too coUedled and firm in himfelf to 
be alarmed at an uncxpedted addrefs. He 
arofc from the turf, and joined the com- 
pany, who were mixing their fhrub 
from the adjoining natural bafin of pureft 
water. 

** Pray Sir," fays the ftranger, '* can 
you poilibly account for this fpring on the 
top of a mountain ? or for that round bafm 
that is down in yonder hollow, which 
they tell me is uniiithomable ?" " Per- 
haps,'' replied Adraftus, " I might giye 
a fatisiadlory anfwer to your queftion, but 
it would be encroaching too much upon 
the fubjed:s of general converfation." 
** It was the very fubjed; which engaged 
our attention," replied the other, " and 
the ihorteft way of introducing a new 
one would be to difpatch this." " The 
fpring," faid x^draftus, ** may poflibly be 
fupplied by the vapours which moft com- 
monly reft 00 .the mountain head, or it 

U may 
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may afcendirom below like water through 
iand— perhaps both caufes are combined 
-^the circuinftance is common^ and we 
need not recur to any extraordinary prin-^ 
ciplc/* "^ 



; The ladies were liftening to the motttt-t ^ 
tain-philofopher with great attention} 
when the guide whifpered who it \;^as 
they had accidentally met, and gave al\ 
the traits of his chara&er the ihort tim^ 
afforded* The conver&tion now had 
more of the company to join in it-M.** The; 
water is delicious,'' &yd a lady, *^ and 
mak^^ admifal^ pundi/' faid a gentk^ 
man — '* But, there is the punch-^^W be* j 
low," faid another^ pointing down to the > 
lake—** That bow^'* pleafantly replied, 
AdraftuS) ^^ was once as full of fir^ as it i 
is now of water" — here he was inter^> 
rupted by a , general interjedtion oi fur- 
prize — he cbntinued — " This moontiw 
was once a volcano i that round bafin is; 
the crater-^it bears a general refembUnce^ 

to 
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ta twenty otKfer mountains in Wales, all 
which have their craters ; now become 
fmall circular lakes of a vafl depth/' 

This language was by no means under- 
flood by the company, who knew more 
of puheh-^wfe than craters, and j>oof 
AdiMuS was confidered as a little cracked, 
by all, but the perfon to whom the guide 
had deicribed him, who very oddly con- 
ceived an idea, which ^terwards produced 
a refelution we fliall again have an occa^ 
fk>n to mention* 

Wlftn the ham, cold beef, and chicken- 
p^ were eaten, and the punch drank ; 
tl» company having finifhed their bufi* 
ne&, bade adieu to Adrallus, and de- 
pj^t^; He traced them down the dif- 
ferent flages of the mountain, remarking 
the diminution of objects by didance, and 
their increafing feintnels by aerial per- 
fpeiftive. After waiting to fee the full- 
raooft ift^ppofition to the fetting fun, he 

U 2 alfo 
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aifo defcended ; and with his ufual occu- 
pation of mind came home — but the 
moon furveyed through his telefcope 
robbed him of fpme hours repofe. 

As the company proceeded to Brecon, 
the guide acquainted them more at large 
with all he knew, and all he had heard of 
Adraftus : and although a great part of 
the latter was untrue, yet that perfon 
mentioned abovcj and whom we will call 
Crito, . who was one of thofe charadlers 
that fancy themfelves geniufes — that they 
have tafte, and prefume to be critics in 
the arts — ** moft ignorant of what they're 
moft affured'* — who never felt any real 
pleafure in his life, tho' he was ever 
in fearch of it — 'This perfon remarking 
the occupation of mind and cheerful air 
of Adraftus, conceived that retirement 
was the only plan for enjoyment, arid 
determined alfo to retire — which accor- 
dingly not, long after he did, choofing 
for his retreat a folitary place among the 

lakes 
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lakes in Cumberland. Finding himfelf 
in a few minutes, very ftupid ; and in a 
few hours, the moft miferable of mortals, 
and conceiving fome difpleafure againft 
Adraftus, by whofe example he had been 
mifled ; he very prudently determined to 
refume his former mode of life, but in 
his way back to call on Adraftus. Being- 
at Brecon diredted to his cottage, they 
had the following converfation — 

C. The laft time we met was on that 
mountain-r-do you recoiled: me. Sir ? 

A. I dare fay I fhall foon — an ac- 
quaintance begun on a mountain, with 
me is a facred thing — it is not like an in- 
trodudlion at a formal vifit* 

^ C. I fee that you have ftill that chcer- 
fulnefs which led me firft to imagine it 
was your retirement that produced fuch. 
happy efFedts — in confequence, I alfo re- 
tifed — with much difficulty I held out 

U 3 one 
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cnc day; and on the ncxt,^if I had not 
left my difmal folitary cell I muft have 
Tent to the next town ^fbf a cord or a 
piftol.— You lairly took me in, 

A. Admirable ! a perfon like you ac- 
quainted with the world (for fo I fup- 
pofe) muft often have heard that there i$ 
no trufting to appearances— perhaps I ara 
a cheat — but I will not deceive you— I 
really am as I appear — ^your miftakc was 
in thinking that you and I are beings of 
the fame clafs — What fays the poet? 
^' Man differs more firom man^ than man 
from beaft/' 

C. This is certain, that I And tio 
pleafure in folitude, you do. 

A. You again miftake-— ibiitttde is to 
me the moft dreadful of all ideaa-^br 
which reafon I am never alone. 



C. 
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^, Then J was inifijiibrnicd-r 
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i ^. IconfefSi appearances, are agaiaft 

me, but, to quote anpther poct-rr . . 

« 

" And this my life, exempt from public haunt, 
9ind8 tongues in trees, books in the ruRning brboks^ 
- . BiTtnom i« floneij and good ia every thing/' : ^. 

-Whatever I fee. and hear is to me a fub- 
Jcdt of amufement, delight, or inftruc- 
taon i which perhaps is more than I fhould 

/ecciye if I fought either from what is 
called focietyt The works of naturf , 

.4X>niidered by themfelves, are a perpetual 
fource of entertainment to a. mind in the 
habit of obfervation — to a cultivated mind, 

j^reat pl^ure mig^ J&om calling up, re«* 
membrance of paflag^s in poets, which 
apply to the objeds before you ; and when 

,^we are r^eading thefe pafTa^s, in. referring 

:ij^em to the obje<% or circumftance. which 
firft infpired them. The iame mutual 
reference applies to painting. We trace 

,^ nature the fcenes which fired the ima- 

U 4 ginatioxL 
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gination of Salvator, Pouflin, or Ruyf- 
dael J and the pictures themfelves remind 
us of that aflemblage of objedls to which 
we o5ve thofe divine exertions of genius. 
Where thefe'fail, not an infeft, or even 
ftone, but may be confidered as a fubjedk 
of difquifition in natural-hiftory or phik)^ 
fophy. — Do you call this folitude ? Am 
I not always in good company ? 

C. You have a particular turn — all 
this is nothing to me — but fuppofe the 
weather be unfavourable, and you cannot 
go out ? 

A. Look on thefe (helves — they con- 
tain about fifty volumes of the choicefl: 
Englifh, French, and Italian authc^-s. fo 
that port -folio are fome drawings of the 
beft artids — and fec-^^-there is a pile of 
muiic-books, and an excellent piano«» 
forte, — Is this folitude ? 



a 
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er Vh^vttio relifli for reading, paint- 
ing, or mufic — ^that is, in your way. I 
like a newfpapcf at my breakfeft — pic- 
tures are delightful at tlie exhibition, 
when the room is full of company ; and 
if I wifli for mufid go to the Opera, and 
there too the company is my chief in- 
ducement— I am not particular — all peo- 
ple of tafte agree with me, and fo does- 
an old verfe-maker : 



" Let bear or elephant be e'er (b white. 
The feofle, fiire the people, are the iight.^ 



A. But, with thefe ideas in your head, 
how could you think of living by your- 
jfelf ? If it will not punifli you too much, 
permit me to read you a few thoughts on 
retirement, which I committed to paper 
the laft wet day — ^fome pafiages are not 
inapplicable to yourfelf, although the 
fubjedt be on the propriety of retirement 
for perfons advanced in life, which cer-^ 
tainly is not your cafe— Have I your per- 
miflion ? 

C. 
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- C. Yoa will oblige mci. 

A. There is not a great 4m1 of it-^ 
(reading) The idea of young peribns resr 
tiring from the world is too abfurd to ht 
made a queftiop > but there are ftrong 
reafons for the retirement of old perfbns $ 
and> indeed^ there are powerful argu^ 
ments againft it. : 

Thofe who believe a preparation im 
death to be ncceilary, and think it s£ 
confequence to keep their thoughts un- 
difturbed by the affairs of the Wi»"ld, 
ihould have nothing to interrupt their 
meditactons* 

r 

If we have lived a buiy life, and.en^ 
joyed a reputation for brillknt parts, or 
perfonal accomplifhments i the confqouid^ 
nefs of thofe faculties decaying may mor^ 
tify our confequence, and be a perpettoi 
iburce of difguft if we Aill coating tD 
mix with the world. 

Although 
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Although the bgdy muft droop and 
fade, yet, if the mind enjoy its priftine 
vigour, retirement prevents occafions of 
expofing the decay of our perfonal facul* 
tics, and affords opportunities of enjoy- 
ing mental pleafures, perhaps ia a fupe- 
rior degree ; as from experience we xnay 
have learnt to make a proper cilimate of 
ourfelvcs, of men, and their opinions : 
and knowing that thefe enjoyments are 
lil tlut we have left, we value them as 
our foie poileffions. 

Retirement alfo puts in our power 
what remains of life, undifturbed, and 
unbroken by the interruptions of thofe, 
who, having no purfuit nor employment 
of their own, feem fent into world '* to 
take us from ourfelves^' — ^thefe reafons 
apply folcly to perfons who have fome- 
thing to engage their thoughts and at-* 
tention, and can derive entertainment and 
tnjoym^t from their own proper fources« 
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C. Meaning yourfelf. 

A. But for thofe of a contrary dc- 
fcriptiop, retirement i^ altogether im- 
proper — 

. ,Q. Meaning «?^. 

A. Such people fhould ftill continue 
their worldly purfuits and employments ; 
as they are, from habit, and want of ment|l 
occupations, incapable of any other. Let 
the tradefman then, whofe life has been 
long in the fame courfe of employment^ 
ftill purfue his bufinefs, although his 
fortune be far fuperior to his wants and 
cxpences— retirement to him is mifery. 

C. Right, right — 

A. Thofe who have fpent their youth 
in diffipation are conftrained to perfift in 
the fame couffe, or to do nothing — the 
VO^ difagreeable ftate of all gthers. 

From 
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From this confidefatidn' litn rnuch more 
inclined to pity, than to blame, perfons 
of the other fex, who to kvoid vacancy, 
ftill continue to hadilt pMceS of gay re- 
fort, " and tho' they cannot play, o?er- 
look the cards." Retirement then, is 
only for thofe who find Tn themfelves 
amufement, employment, or happincfs, 
-^And thus ends my fermbh* 



' .1 • 



C. And my vifit — ^adieu ! 
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The Rejtraint of Society. 

AdRASTUS, tho* left '^ to purftie hi« : 
vagvies in peaccj" as we have already 
remarked^ yet many attempted to feek 
his acquaintance ~-fome» because they 
thought him an oddity ; fome» becaufe 
they thought him fenfible ^ hut moft, be-' 
cauie they iaw he ihunned all advances 
towards intimacy : for mankind has a na^ 
taral propeniity to teaze peculiar charac<^ 
ters, even if the peculiarity be innocent. 
However, he contrived, by his pcrfevc* ' 
rance> to carry his point, and by bis pru« 
dence to avoid offence* .... i 

The want of a few neceilaries direded 
hj[s fteps to Brecon one fine morningy* 
wj)ich, as cuflomary in a mountainous^ 
country, becoming a rainy day, he dined 

at 



at the inn with a rariety of ftrangers, 
wbofe converfarian .chkfly^tufned upon 
the fpirit of liberty which had broke forth 
of late in diiFctent parta of the world* 
Perfons who live, in fociety, and are ia 
habits of converfation, never make long 
fpetohes, from a principle of jpbliteficfe,'. 
aodiboQ exha'uft all they have to fay upcm ' 
a/ubjcc^. The reverfe takes place with: 
the reclpfe— he having-but few oppor tii- , 
n^ies of converfation, indulges AofefeW 
when they occur ; and having treafured 
up a large ftore of naatter, makes anoA 
teotatious difplay of his riches» Adraftu^^ ' 
without duly refleiSting on the laws of 
converiation, at lafl had all the diicourfis^ ' 
to himklf, and gave a turn to his oratii^- 
on: liberty* asjiew as it was unexpcfted^^ > 
he cxpreffed himfelf as follows :— 

i *«' There is ho fubjedfc of late has more 
agitated the minds of men than Hbetty^i 
i^n the blefling of which they agree^ 
although they materially differ upon the 

means 
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* means of obtaining it. Howttrer, i^l 
feem to limit their enquiries to vfhsLtJbr/» 
of government liberty is moft truly at- 
tached, and when they have determined 
the form agreeable to their own ideas, 
they feekno farther, conceiving the point 
to be eftabliflied. 

The enjoyment of liberty under an ab- 
folate prince feems fo much like a con- 
tradiction, that blame may be incurred 
for even mentioning them together. It 
may be had under a limited monarchy, 
fay the Engliih 3 it is better obtained by 
a Republic and Prefident, fay the Afcc- 
ricans; but it is bell of all enjoyed when 
every man is a citizen, and no more than . 
a citizen,* fay the French ; who arc not 
contented with having it in this form 
themfelves, but they feem determined 
that all the reft of the world £hall be of, 
their opinion. Thus Mahomet, tho- 
roughly 

*■ Written in 1793. 
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roughly pcrfuaded of the truth and fapt- 
rior goodnefs of his Koran^ conceived it 
a duty to props^te his do*5trine by con- 
queft. Thus the- fanatics of the laft' 
century 

• » •^ «* prpv'd their do6bines orthodox 
By apoftolic blovirs and knocks''-^ 

And thus the Catholics of all times, ex- 
cept the modern, thought they were doing 
God and his Son good fervice, by forcing 
a belief of chriftianity by the means of 
tortures and death — ^hitherto religious opi- 
nions only have been thought worthy of 
fuch great exertions, but our good neigh- 
bours have made politics of e^ual impor- 
tance. 

As a man is not fed by hearing of good 
dinners, but by what he puts into his 
own ftomach, fo, it may be prefumed, 
no one feels the enjoyment of liberty far- 
ther than that portion which comes to 
his own fhare, ' The reverfe of the po- 

X f tion 
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fition is equally true — if a man's perfon 
and adlions are free, he enjoys liberty 
even under a defpot, but if his perfon or 
his aftions are confined, he is a flave al- 
though a member of a Republic. Ad- 
mitting the truth of this pofition ; if cir- 
cumftances in private life take our liberty 
from us, w^hat are we the better for living 
under a free goverment ; or how arp we 
hurt by defpotifm if we may go, adt, and 
fpeak as we pleafe ? 

m 

Should it be faid, that the eflence of a 
free government is to give liberty, and 
that the nature of defpotifm is to take 
it away ; I can fubfcribe to this opinion 
no farther than it is true — and its truth 
ojily reaches to purpgfes and occafions 
which do not occur in daily life, while 
either form of government leaves the fla- 
ve ry unremedied with which we are daily 
environed. If we are engaged in a law- 
fuit, or called to anfwer for fome offence, 
then we feel the advantage of a free go- 
vernment 
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vernment with fixed laws, over a fentence 
pronounced by an arbitrary judge, ap- 
pointed by an arbitrary mafter — but moft 
men pafs their days without going to law, 
and not one in fifty thoufand becomes a . 
viftim to jufticc. ^'^ '^^- **-- /^i^-^ /T^^.-^y 

The real flavery we feel, and it is 
equal under all governments, is the re- 
ftraint of fociety; under which we are 
more compleatly fhackled in all our ac- 
tions, words, and even thoughts, than 
by the moft imperious commands of the 
moft abfolute tyrant — for a defpotic man- 
date does not defcend to minute particu- 
lars; it puts on a chain, but leaves fome 
limbs at liberty ; while the tyranny of 
fociety draws a thoufand flender threads 
over us from head to foot, by which wc 
are more compleatly hampered than Gul- 
liver in-Lilliput. 

I can fcarce flatter myfelf to have pro- 
ceeded thus far without incurring fome 

X 2 cenfure, 
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ocnfarc, nor to finifli my fubjcdt, witli- 
out more* I certainly might, without 
trefpafs^ have walked in a beaten path, 
which if I quit, it muft be to my own 
peril — I tremble while I fay— that the 
marriage-vow — the reciprocal duty be- 
tween parents and children — the offices 
of friendftiip — the ceremonies of civility 
—all thcfe take from us more perfonal 
liberty than can be ballanced by any po- 
litical liberty which the moft perfed 
Ibrm of government can beftow. 

t 
Should you think that more pleafure 

arifes from fuch reftraints than without 

them — be it fo ; but do not fay they are 

confiftent with liberty. If a fether gives 

up his own enjoyment to encreafe that of 

a fon — if a Hon abridges his own pleafures 

becaufe he will not violate his duty to a 

parent — if my friend has my money, and 

I want it myfelf — if my time, inftead of 

being my own, is confumed in attentions 

to acquaintance and the ceremonies of 

company 
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company — all thefe circumftances majr 
perhaps encireafe our cnjoyincnt, but they 
furely diminifli our liberty. The more 
we feel an obligation to da an aSion^ the 
more is. the choice taken from us of doiirg 
£t, or noty as we pleafej; of courfe, the 
more is our liberty abridged. If nature, 
cuftom^ or the rules of fociety reqtdrt 
us to fulfil certain duties to our rdations, 
friends^ or acquaintance ; our not having 
it in our power to a<3: otherwife is cer- 
tainly the definition of real flavery. 

Let not my intention be miflaken. I 
am not fpeaking againft natural or focial 
attachments ^ my opinion of them per- 
fectly agrees with the reft of the world — 
I on^y attempt to prove, that our greatefl 
reftraints do not arife from defpotifin in 
any form of government,, but firpm our- 
felves. *^ We complain of our taxes,^ 
fays Dr. Franklyn/ *' we tax ourfelves 
more than we can be taxed by aMinifter/* 
It is our private habits by which we are 

X 3 afieScd 
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afFefted^— in the common duties of fociety 
is a greater portion of flavery than can be 
inflifted by the mofl despotic fovereign." 

The rapidity with which this fatirical 
oration was delivered, did not permit a 
fingle word to be thru ft in by way of in- 
terruption — ^but no fooner was it con- 
cluded, than the company made amends 
for their retention, by all fpeaking toge- 
ther; fome to commend, but moft to 
objed:. Adraftus being truly fenfible of 
his indifcretion, with gfeat difpatch paid 
for his ordinary, and left the company to 
cut up his argument as a defert to their 
dinner. 
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On Rhyme. 

-KHYME is allowed not to have exifted 
until after the claffical ages, on which 
account it is held by fome to be barba- 
rous ; others think it fo congenial with 
modern languages, that our poetry can- 
not fubfift without it — Milton feems to 
have been of the former opinion, and Dr. 
Johnfon of the latter. 

On this fubjedt, as Well as many others, 
we fhould form rules from authorized 
pradlice, and not force great geniufes to 
fubmit to our regulations. Pofleffing fo 
much exquifite poetry in rhyme, let us 
not call rhynxe barbarous; and when 
reading Milton and Shakefpeare, can we 
fay that rhyme is ejfential to poetry? 
From the effedt of rhyme and blank- 

X 4 verfe. 
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vcrfc, when ufed fey gocxl poets, we may 
venture upon fome diftincSlions, although 
we dare not make laws^ 

When we read the Iliad by Pope, and 
the Paradife Loft, we are ready to pro- 
nounce, from their difference,* that long 
poenis ought to be in blank verfe :* and 
fhort ones, being conftantly in rhyme, 
(with a very few exceptions) we may be 
affured that they ought to be fo. There 
is certainly a difference of charadler be- 
tween long and fhort pieces-— a poem of 
length is not many fhort ones put toge- 
ther, nor will a fmall part of a long poem 
make a ihort one. Take any detached 
part of the Paradife Loft, however beau- 
tiful, yet it evidently belongs to fome 
great whole ; whereas a {hort piece has 

the 

* The Lycidas and Samfon Agoniftes of Milton 
have rhymes in a fcattered irregular manner, which 
is a very pleafing ftnifture for a poem of length — 
it gives a conne£lion of parts without the conflant 
artificial return of the ftana^a or couplet. 



the air of fomething begun, and Gonclu* 
dcd, in a few lines. There is a grcatnefe 
of defign and a breadth of pencil lin^ia 
the one — a neatnefs of touch and high- 
fini{hing in the other. In fome very few 
inftances both thefe qualities are united:: 
Hudibras and the Alma, although poems 
of length, have all the point of epigram. 
If then high-finilhing and neatnefs ;be 
charadteriftics of ihort pieces, it accouitts 
for rhyme being fo eflential to their per- 
feiftion — blank verfe, as before obferveci, 
belongs to fomething large in defign and 
manner. Another effential of fmall poems 
is, that the conclufion fhould have fome- 
thing to mark it. As I have mentionefl 
this more at large elfewhcre, I ihall only 
here remark, that Horace's Odes in ge*- 
neral arc deficient in this particular, .a^fl 
that the fhort pieces of Voltaire jie^ver 
want it. 

Another efFecft of rhyme is, conneiftrrrg 
the parts of the poem^ as £ir as tlie liruc- 

tUJIC 



\ 
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ture is concerned. To fhew the good 
cfFefts of this connexion was the Occafion 
of the above prefatory remarks ; and, by- 
reducing it to a figure, perhaps we may 
have a rule for judging of the merit of 
different difpofitions of rhyme in the va- 
rious fpccies of poetry. 

A piece compofed of couplets may be 
expreffed thus 



a 
a 



) 



o/ 



which has the appearance of two things 
joined together, or one divided into 
halves. 
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Here the lines are fo conne6ted, that the 

§ 

firft two cannot fubifift without the two 
laft ; therefore the four lines make^ a 
whole. But if a long piece were fo con- 
ftrud:ed^ each quatrain would appear one 
iingle unconnected thing, and have a 
worfe effedt than the couplet* 

There is yet another difpolition of four 
lines 



a . 

")] 

O/ T 



a-' 



which does better for long pieces, and 
worfe for fhort. 

The ftanza of fix, feven, eight, and 
nine lines, is varioufly compofed, and 
fometimes very artfully; but its merit 
altogether confifts, as far as relates to 
ftrudture, in a proper connediion and va- 
riety 
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liety of the rhymes — ^let us; exprcfs ^few 
of them 




The above is Chaucer's Stanza^ which 
has not an ill effeft — the difconnefted 
couplet rather gives a precifion and finifb 
to the ftanza, and would be an excep- 
tion 
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don to the rule, if its conilant return liad 
not in fome meafure the eSh&. of con« 
nedion. 



^ 



In Spencer^s and Beattie's Stanza the 
linejs are thus conne£bed. 




a 

ON 

a 

- 'i 

- o i 

- c ; 

- e-' 



The rhymes in all ftanzas of this kind 
are finely difpofed for conne(9:ion, and 
the whole is tyed together fo efFeftually, 
that the lines cannot be disjoined from 
each other. If the flanza had confifted 
of couplets, the lines might have been 
fcparated into pairs. 

From 
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From the above obfervations it docs 
not fecm difficult to determine, whether 
the legitimate Sonnet of Petrarch, and 
his numberlefs fucceflbrs, has any advan- 
tage over the modern little poem, con* 
filling, like its original, of fourteen lines, 
but the rhymes difpofed at pleafure. All 
rules which do not tend to produce good 
effedt ** are more honoured in the breach 
than the obfervance/' But if it be a 
point of pcrfedlion that the parts of a 
jfliort poem fhould be* connefted, and not 
capable of difunion; it will be found 
that the old fonnet poflefles this perfec- 
tion* and that the modern Wants it. 

Petrarch and his imitators, Spencer 
and Milton, generally conned:ed their 
lines in this manner. 
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2 - - 

3 - - 

4 - - 

5 - - 

6 - - 



7 
8 



-, - - o -V 
- - - o 




i^>^. 




'1 




The irregular fonnet fometimes con- 
lifts of couplets, ufually of quatrains, ei- 
ther in alternate rhyme or otherwiib ; fo 
that although the thought may be fimple, 
and run through the whole, yet the ftruc- 
ture confifts of diftintt parts, fucceeding 

each 



* At this break the rhymes begin upon a new 
fyftem. 
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each: other — this may be eafily conceived 
afiec the preceding illufl:rations. The 
caic: poffefling union, and the other wan t* 
ing; it,, undoubtedly determines the point 
ih^ fiivour of the old fonnet. It muft be 
©Bferved,. (although it has been hinted 
already^) that when we ufe the terms 
coruiedtion, &c. that they relate entirely 
to the form, and not to the fubjed: — 2, 
piece, may be disjoined in its ftrud:ure„ 
but entire ia its fubjed:,. which may pre- 
x^eat the dLfconnedlion from being ob- 
fcrveds but if the lines are tyed together, 
we perceive, the efed: increafed, as the 
Ibnnet is one in its thought and expref- 
fion.. Thefe irregular little pieces fhould 
hajKe ibme appropriate term, becaufe the 
cJd &rm of a fonnet feems as eiTential as 
iks. confiiling of fourteen lines** 

% 

Perhaps 

* Et-is not allogcther foreign to the fubjed, to 
cemark, that. in Chaucer a paragraph often ends 
with a. half-couplet i which is fiiU the cuftom of 

the 



Perhaps the above obfervations may 
furnifh a principle for determining the 
refpedivc merit of the different kinds of 
poetry. If it be admittedr*— blank- verfe 
is better than rhyme for long works — 
rhyme ^ better than blank- verfe for fhort 
pieces— alternate rhyrne beft for the qua- 
train J j and the fixed form of the ?tncient 
fonnet^ is to be preferred to the irregular - 
iirudure of that poem to which the mo* 
^rns have affixed the fam© appellation, 

■« 

the French poets. It certainly has v^n unpkafing 
etk&i as the fenfc and the rhyme do not conclude 
together, bnt the conipleating of the couplet CQXh 
ne£ts the prefent paragraph with the paft« 

J Thfe word is affumed to fave the trouble of 
frequently ufihg the long tdrm of Th^ four-Une 



y Of^ 
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«Aa«i 



Odd Numbers. 

JL HAT there ihould be fome general 
principles which are common to all men, 
is eafily conceived — ^but it feems difficult 
t9 aflign a reafon why diftind): nations, 
having no connection with each other, 
ihould agree in forae odd peculiarity. 

To thofe people who are acquainted 
with numeration beyond the ends of their 
ten fingers, it feems mofl natural^ that 
whole numbers fhould be employed for 
general purpofes. Thus we make prizes 

of iC'^oo^ o^ jC*^o>^o^ ^ *he lottery, 
rather than 999 or 9999. But if we had 
chofen the odd numbers, there would 
have been inftances enough to be found 
in different parts of the world, and even 
among ourfeives, to keep us in counte- 
nance. 
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nance. Take a few as they occur, which 
might be much increafed from accounts 
of the manners and culloms of different 
nations, 

** The Mandingoes (an African nation) 
according to a precept of the Alcoran, li- 
mit the number of ftripes for fmall crimes 
to forty lacking one, and for greater of- 
fences to ninety and nine/* (Mathews.) 
St. Paul fays, he received forty ftripes' 
fave one. A flave in the Weft-Indies is 
alfo puniftied with forty fave one. On 
board our fliips of war all punifhments of 
this fort were formerly inflifted in odd 
numbers : they gave (as they term it) a 
merry eleven ; and for greater faults, two 
or three merry elevens-^whether this 
agrees with the prefent difciplipe I know 
not. 

The game of cribbage is i o i — if I die 
(fey the common people) within a twelve*. 
month and a day. 

Yz There 
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There arc 999 fifli-ponds within the 
walls of Nankin. The Emperor of China 
has 9999 boats. The nunaber of idols in 
a Temple at Jedo, the capital of Japan^ 
Thunberg tells us, is 33333. With the 
laft number we have nothing to compare, 
but let us not forget our leafes for 999 
years. 

XVhy people fo different in manners, 
aiid diilant in fituation, ihould agree in 
this peculiarity, which furely is the f e^ 
verfe of a general principle; or why ||, 
39, 99, 999, or laftly 33333, ^«W 
he preferred to the even numbers which 
(land next them, and have fo fuperk>r a 
claim, requires more ikill> than I pof-*. 
fefs, to explain. 

Is it luperffition ? If fo, arc all people 
fuperftitious, and in the fame particular ? 
— The firft may be admitted, but not the 
latter — ^the fame principle, in other in** 
fiances, is various in its operation. Per-* 

haps 
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haps an oddity of this fort^ although found 
in a civilized nation^ had its firil origin 
when it was barbarous. As civilization 
makes all nations uniform^ fo the want 
of it may produce a famenefs of charadler 
between people remote from each other. 
It is in the early ftages of fociety that 
fuch whimfies make their firft appear- 
^ce. But this fubje(ft makes part of 
another which I have before treated at 
larger* 

* In the Fout Ages. 



It 3 ^^te^ 
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Late. . 

T' 
HE manners of the prefent age may 

be characterized by one fhort word. Late. 
Whatever hour is fixed for an engage- 
ment of any fort, it is never kept. If 
you invite your guefts at five, they come 
at fix — ^if a public entertainment begins 
at feven, you leave your houfe at eight. 
This pnuSice is inconvenient even in 
trifles, but in things of confequence, it 
is thoroughly reprehenfible. It was no 
lefs truly than wittily faid, by Lord Chef- 
terfield, of the old Duke of Newcaftle — 
" His Grace' lofes an hour in the morn- 
ing, and is looking for it all the reft of 
the day." ' , 

Perhaps the real fource of our want of 
fuccefs with a vigilant knd punSiuaJ txi^" 

my, 
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my, is protrading the time for adlion— 
not confidering, that according to the 
proverb, it flays for no man, and that if 
we are too late, it fignifics not whether 
it be by a minute or a year. 

In the American war many wife and 
brilliant plans were adopted, which had 
no other fault than being too late—Vf^ 
had the vidory to gain, when we ought 
to have been enjoying the fruits of it. 
The laft public inftance of this defltuc- 
tive principle (at the time of writing 
this) was in the failing of the Channel 
fleet, which, by lofing a fortnight, moft 
probably will occafion a train of misfor- 
tune which diftant ages may not recover. 
Whatever virtues the prcfent Miniftry 
may poflefs, they are more than balanced 
by this pernicious momjyllable \ and as 
there is riot the leafl; reafon for fuppofing 
that the members^ of oppofition have 
more punctuality, we flxould gain nothing 
by an exchange. 

Y4 The 
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*rhe following anecdote would be ri*. 
diculous> if the caufe of it did not make 
part of all our concerns^ either in private 
or public life. An appointment was made 
with an aftronomer to be at his obferva-* 
tory to fee an eclipfe. The good cc»n- 
pany confidering coekftial and terreftrial 
!^gagements in the fame lights attended 
the philoibpberf and after chatting for 
fome times at lail recoUeded their bufi-^ 
iiefs^ and begged to fee the eclipfe: — ^I am 
forry, fays the Do<Stor, that I could not 
prevail on the fun and moon to wait for 
you — the eclipfe was ended long be^e 
your arrival*^ 



me 
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^he Ufe of Accumuhfion. 



H 



,ASSAN of Shiraz poffeffing wealth* 
which he raflily deemed inexhauftible, 
became the Have of pleafurc. Tartariaa 
females were employed by turns in fan- 
ning bim through the night, and, at 
times, fprinkling his fkin with reft- 
water. Ice*fruit» and coilly comfitures 
were his morning regale, which being 
endedjL he bathed in poliflied baibns of 
white marblej and inhaled the breeze of 
fragrance from the Jafmins of Arabk« 
Borne by his fervants in a flately litter to 
the Bazar, he pafied ilowly before the 
ihops of the artificers, looking with a 
languid, but curious eye, on their various 
produdions of ingenuity ; endeavouring 
to find a want, or to create a wiih — but 
his wants and wilhes had been too often 

fupplied 



^ N 
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fupplied to be ftill importunate. The 
workers in fiUigree and enibroidery, the 
carvers in ivory, the goldfmiths, the 
jewellers, had nothing to^en^ge his at- 
tention- The Armenian merchants, in- 
deed, would (hew him, in fecret, the 
coftly works of the Franguis, pidlures 
exhibiting refcmblances of human figures, 
which, becaufe they are forbidden by our 
law, he eagerly purchafed. On his re- 
turn, flopping where provifions are fold> 
he ordered a fumptuous fupper to regale 
his numerous friends, who never failed 
to afTociate at his entertainment, .quaffing, 
in cups of chriflal, the delicious liquor 
which the holy prophet commands us not 
to drink, while troops of dancers and 
jugglers, fucceediag each other, fiirnifhed 
the paffing moments with delight. 

Having no fource of employment from 
his own mind, he found himfelf con- 
flrained to continue his diffipation, to 
avoid that frightful ftate of vacancy felt 

by 
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fey :all who depend upon external circum- 
ftances for pleafure. The wealth of the 
Khan of Shiraz was too little to iUpply 
his conilant expenses. When his laft 
Toman was fpent; aftiamed to continue in 
poverty where he had lived in fplendor, 
he wandered from the city over the plain 
without direction, as his wifli was rather 
to avoid his home than to reach any other 

plaQC^ 

Eye ning approached ; the ftately mofques 
of Shiraz were vaniOiing in aerial obfcu- 
rity, but no other town opened on his 
view ; and as he had not compleated a 
ufaal day's journey, even the folitary 
caravan-ferai was wanting to give him 
ihelter and repofe« 

The cold dews of night moiftened his 
tuAan, and ftood in drops upon his can- 
giar and fcymetar, when he h^ard in the 
mountains not far diftant, the barking of 
jackalls, the howling of hyaenas, and the 

roaring 
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roaring of the mighty tygcrj tot now 
was the time when the wild-beafts of the 
ibreft affume their turn to reign— the 
day they give up to man. 

Fear of immediate danger baniihed 
from his mind the legret for having fpent 
his fubftance — difplaced the horror of 
finding himfelf without companions^ upon 
whom had refted his fole dependance to 
fill up the fi-ightful void of life — ^and even 
prevented his attending to the calk of 
hunger i^ a fenfation, which, until this 
day, he had never felt. •* There is no 
other God but one— Mahwxiet is his pro* 
plietl" laid he earneftly, for the firft 
time with devotian — ^before the hour of 
danger, it had only been his cuft&m when 
the crier from the Minaret called the 
faithful to pr^er. 

The wandering fires which nightly flit 
acrofs the plain, to the accuftomed tra- 
veller are objects of amufement, to Haf- 

fan 
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fan they were fights of terror : yet he 
followed them with his eye, and, by de- 
grees, with his feet, until he had devia- 
ted from the road which had brought him. 
from Schiraz. — Difmal reflections occur- 
red in comparing his prefent iituation 
with that of the preceding evening, when 
the found_s and lights were thofc of mirth 
and feftivity. 

While he was refting, without a mo- 
tive to retire or advance, he heard a cre;ak- 
ing noife juft before him, which was 
followed by a man arifing from the earth 
with a taper in his hand, who prefently 
(hut the trap-door from whence he had 
afcended. Unconfcious of being obferved, 
he advanced where Haflan was {landing, 
and ftarted back at the refledlion from the 
fcymetar, drawn by HafTan on the firft 
impulfe of fear. *^ Alas V* faid the ftran-* 
gctp " I am difcovered — do not take the 
life of one difarmed, and who has not of- 
fended." « Thy life/' repUcd Haflan, 
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•' I cannot take, unlefs the angel of death 
permits; and, if thy moments are ex- 
haufted, thou canft not by entreaties add 
to their number. I am a traveller who 
feeks fhelter and repofe — ^if thy habitation 
is near, condud: me to it/' 

s 

The ftranger fearing the fcymetar of 
Haflan, returned to the trap-door — 
** Follow me," fays he, defcending— 
** my abode is contrary to that of other 
mortals — they live upon the earth, I under 
it/" Haflan, who had never {ten any 
apartments but thofe of magnificence ; as 
he furveyed aikance the gloomy paflages^ 
felt that he had only changed one terror 
for another. 

They, at laft, entered a fpacious arched 
hall, nearly full of coiters and bags, ar- 
ranged round the walls', and which left 
but a fmall fpace for the owner and his 
guefl. 

Haflan, 
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Haflan, now proteded by the laws of 
hofpitality, fheathed his fcymetar, while 
his hoft put on the table two fmall loaves, 
fome grapes, and a veflel of the amber 
wine of Shiraz, " Eat and refrefh your- 
felf,*' fays Dahir (the owner of the cave) 
** I have fupped already, and cannot cat 
with you, being about to depart for Shi- 
raz, wh^re I go twice or thrice in a week 
to renewimyftock of provifion — I always 
travel by -night for fear of difcovery ; but 
as you ar^ now as much in my power as I 
at firft was in yours ^ let mutual confidence 

r 

fucceed to mutual fears/' 

H. As I am in your power, and pro- 
mise you fidelity, I may afk an expla- 
nation .of appearances which at prefent 
puzzle me. 

D. Thofe coffers and bags you fee arc 
all full of coined gold fi-om our early em- 
|)erors to Schah Abbas— the accumulation 
of five generations ! They arc here de- 

pofited 
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pofited as in a pfece of fafety againft the 
rapacity of the Khan of Schiraz or his 
Miniders. 

H. Theyarcy perhaps. In fafety, but 
are of no ufe— if your coifers contained 
only earthy it would be of equal value to 
riches not ufed* 

D* The value of a thing is in propor- 
tion to the happinefs it beftows. If my 
coifers were only full of earth they would 
give me no pleafure, but I receive much 
from refieding that they are full of gold. 

H* How you can receive any when 
your money is not beftowed, is paft my 
conception. Pkafure may^ be purchafed 
— as I know to my coft; 

D. To your cofi? Then I fuppofe 
y&ur plan was? fpending your money— hasr 
is led you to happinefs ? 



H. 
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H. I cannot fay it has — my mifery is 
extreme ! 

D. Very well ; now, mark the difFe- 
rence between us. I have pleafure in 
furveying my chefts — I count them — I 
fometimes regale my eyes by looking at 
my money — after which I lock it up, and 
refleft, that the means of procuring every 
thing are in my power — but if I part 
with my gold, I then lofe the means and 
the pleafpre of the reflexion. 

H. But do you never intend to ufe 
your money ? 

D. I at prefent ufe it to the beft of 
purpofes — to give me happinefs ^ but if 
I fpent it, I fhould have none. How 
can you be fo obllinate to continue a dif- 
pute, when you confefs that a conduct 
contrary to mine has led you to mifery ? 

HafTan ^ 
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Haflan was filent, but not convinced ; 
fo deep had the common opinion of the 
ufe of riches funk within his mind — 
** But, pray/' fays he, " may not hap- 
pinefs be found in fomething between 
both our fyftems ?" 

t 

** I do not want," replied Dahir, ** to 
confine happinefs in one path: al! I 
contend for is, that I feel it myfelf— • 
you certainly are at liberty to feck ha|)- 
pinefs wherever it may be found. But 
what can I do with you? Here you 
cannot ftay, and if you go you will dif- 
cover my treafure — ^fwear to me by the 
head of the prophet, that you will come 
here no more, and I will take the fame 
oath to fend you a camel-load of my gold 
— it is better to part with fome than lofc 
the whole. 

The mutual oath was fwora, and at 
day-break HafTan returned to the city. 

The 
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The gold was fent according to pro- 
mife, together with a roll of perfumed 
paper, beautifully embellifhed, on which 
was written in elegant characters — 

^* Haflan, oppofe not thy particular 
opinion to the general fyftem of the moft 
high ! Various are the fituations in life, 
and all concur to fulfill the decrees of 
eternal wifdom. The ufe of accumulation 
is to repair the wqfte of prodigality J* 



\ 

« 



Zz On 
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On a 'Reform of Parliament . 

JlIA VING for fome time heard nothing 
of the Robin-Hood Society, perhaps it 
ceafes to exift j if fo, the public has to 
regret the cheapeft fchool for oratory ever 
irtftituted. Many a Templar would have 
been dafhed at his firft motion in Weft- 
minfter-Hall, but for the opportunity 
this fociety afforded for trying the fteadi* 
nefs of his face, and the ftrength of his 
voice. Many a youth, who has fince fup- 
ported or oppofed the Minifter, here firft 
made eflay of his talent for aflertion or 
contradiction, and learnt to bear, without 
being interrupted, the cheering founds 
" Hear him ! hear him /'* 

Whatever may have become of this 
learned feminary of eloquence, there ftill 

exifts 
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cxifts (if not deftroyed by a late law) 
eftablifhments for the ufeful purpofe of 
mending our decayed Conftitution, where 
a young beginner may fludy what efFedt 
his voice may have on himfelf and audi- 
tory. It is rather an hazardous under- 
taking for a perfon to fpeak contrary to 
the fenfe of his hearers, as he may not, 
(tho' ever fo faithful) get off with flying 
colours like Abdiel ; yet, a rafh youth, 
depending upon liberal treatment, where 
liberty was fuppofed to be the firfl prin- 
ciple of a popular club, ventured thus to 
addrefs his audience— 

Mr, President, 

There are many focieties, befides this, 
in the kingdom, that have for their ob- 
jedl a Reform of Parliament, and it feems 
to be the intention of Miniftry to oppofe 
this Reform. If I am hot intimidated by 
this refpedtable aflembly of patriots, from 
cxprefling and connedling my ideas, I 

^ Z 3 hope 
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hope to fliew, that if the fbcieties attain 
their purpofe, no better meafures would 
be purfued than at prefent ; and that the 
Miniftry might grant their dcfirc without 
lofing any of the influence they would 
wifh to obtain over the Parliament* 

It is confefled by all parties, that there 
are many boroughs reprefented ' that are 
without fufficient confeq\ience, and many 
places which ought to fend members, un- 
reprefented — that the mode of ele<3ion, 
and the eledors themfelves, arc excep- 
tionable. — If this be granted, then why 
not reform ? I have not the leaft objec- 
tion — fuppofe it done — 

A Parliament is now aflembled, to 
which every place that ought, has fent 
members; and every place that ought 
not, has fent none. Not only freemen 
and freeholders, but all men, women, 
and children, have united in their choice, 
without one diflentient voice--^I think, 

. , Mr* 
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Mr, Prefident, I have made a Houfe of 
Commons more perfect than even the 
moft fanguine reformers have yet pro- 
jeded. Now, if ever, the fenfe of the 
people will be declared in the Houfe, and, 
as it ought, govern every thing, f^p- 
plaufes.) But, Sir, not to be loft in a 
crowd of five hundred perfbns, let us 
take one fingle reprefentative, and. fee 
firft, 'whether |^e people have made a 
proper choice ; arid, fuppofing it made, 
whether there is a poffibility of his fpeak- 
ing the fenie of his conftituents. 

Let us imagine a town in which are 
fome virtuous citizens occupied in their 
profeffions, or in literary purfuits. Know- 
ing the value of their time, they do not 
throw it away^ but employ it for fome 
honourable or profitable purpofe, by 
which they are to become richer, wifer, 
or betten Such perfons are of no efti- 
• mation in the eyes of the vulgar — they 
have no glitter to attrail their notice. 

Z4 But 
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But if there be within their obfervation, 
a 'Squire Weftern, who loves his dogs 
and his bottle, who confumes his time 
in idlenefs and diffipation ; they confider 
him »as a hearty fellow — a jolly dog, and 
of courfe has the good-fortune to win 
their hearts. 

A new Parliament is to be chofen — 
Where' will the people look for a repre- 
fentative? Not in their own town, but 
at the refidence of their favourite — ^for, 
fay they, this man is of family and for- 
tune, therefore he has confequence, and is 
above being influenced — this may be true, 
but ftill he wants a principal qualifica- 
tion — knowledge of the duty of a fenaton 
The utmoft that can be expedted is, that 
he is too ignorant to do harm. 

But admitting his abilities — a queftion 
comes on in the houfe — ** Shall there be 
war or peace!" — His private opinion is 
for war, and that is alfo the wifti of many 

of 
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of his conftituents ; but there are many 
others, perhaps the greater part, who 
are for peace. He votes according to 
his own opinion, by which the majority 
of his conftituents are, in this cafe, un- 
reprefented : (indeed the laft obfervation 
is equally true in all reprefentative aflem- 
blies). Multiply this fingle inftance by 
534, and you have a compleat idea wl^t a 
Houfe of Commons would be, fo chofen. 

How it ever could get into the imagi- 
nation of a fenfible man, , th^t the people 
have a better judgement of integrity or 
abilities, than perfons of education and 
honour, is difficult to conceive. Suppo^ 
.fing the common-people impoffible to be 
influenced, the reverfe of which, is the 
fadt; what reafon can be affigned why 
their choice fhould be preferred, where 
they are incapable of judging ? (Murmurs 
of difapprobation ) I am perfedlly feiifiblc 
that the head to contrive would fignify 
nothing, unlefa there be hands to exe- 
cute. 
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cute^ and that the people are thefe hands 
f Bravo, bravo !) — ^But, if you difturb the 
order» and convert the hands into the 
head, your work can neither be contrived 
nor executed. If a painter were ever fo 
ikilful he could do nothing without the 
colourman, nor could the organift with- 
out die bellows-blower. But does it 
therefore follow that the colourman and 
bellows-blower are judges of painting and 
mufic? Is it not a fimilar argument to 
iay, that tho* it is from the labour of the 
people that we are maintained, that our 
taxes are paid, and that the means of our 
commerce are produced ; yet, if you take 
them from this their proper ftation, they 
not only lofe their confequence, but 
would, as well as their fuperiors, fooa 
lofe their cxiftence. In fhort, it is for 
the intereil of the whole together, and 
of feparate individuals as well, (without 
which general intereft is but a name) that 
the- people do not become governors. 
The old £iblc of the Belly and Members 
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has fomewhat of this application. (Symp^ 
terns of impatience I but the orator not 
daunted, proceeded). 

I cannot fancy that the Houfe of Com- 
mons would confift of better perfons^ 
tho' chofen in proportion to the confe- 
quencc of the place — for Mr, Pitt or Mr. 
Fox would be as honeft and as eloquent 
whether they reprefented a Comifh bo- 
rough, or the metropolis. Neither can 
I fuppofe that any Houfe of Commons is 
out of the influence of a minifler who 
has fo much to beftow. (Applaufe.) If 
a man is to be bought, he is as obnox- 
ious to a bribe, tho* chofen by the fwi* 
niih herd (a term I much approve) as if 

(^ff^ 9ffy 9ffy ^<^^^ '^ith him^ 

down, down I ) 

Mr. Pl^ESIDENT, 

No difputant can ever wifh for a more 
fortunate circumftance than when he can 

make 
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make his adverfary to anfwer himfelf 
(Off. off.) /^Prefident. Hear him!) I 
thank you. Sir — a certain perfon hoftile 
to our principles ; as we all know, com- 
pared the people to an herd of fwine — 
Why? *^ Becaufe," fays he, " they go 
as they are driven. '* — I make ufe of the 
fame figure, becaufe, (as every hog-driver 
will tell you) they go the contrary vfzj 
to that they are driven (Ha^ ha, ha!) 
therefore let not the allufion offend, but 
fuflfer me to proceed — 

Iris the nature of man to be dependent 
where he cannot rule, and as all canaot 
rule, Ibme muft be dependent. The 
minifter is always confidered as the ruler 
of a country ; and thofe who are not 
rainifters, muft fubmit to be governed. 
There is nothing got by refiftance — fup- 
pofe the man in power turned out, fome 
one elfe muft be put in — let monarchy 
be deftroyed, fome other government 
(and a miniftry in courfe) muft be efta-* 

bliflicd 
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T)li{hed — fuppofe the moil perfed demo- 
cracy ; even then the power of govern- 
ment muft be given to a few individuals, 
and one of thefe will govern. Whether 
the government be in a king,, an arifto- 
cracy, or democracy ; ftill whatever go- 
verns muft be abfolute. The French 
Dire<5tory is as abfolute as the French 
Monarchy, with this difference in favour 
of the latter — that redrefs of grievances 
was eafier to be obtained. 

If then the Houfe of Commons would 
moft probably confift of the fame fort of 
people as at prefent (where the change 
was not for the worfe) it is fcarce worth 
while to be very anxious for another mode 
of eledling reprefentatives — and, from the 
fame confideration, the minifter need not 
oppofe the wifh of the people for a re- 
form (if they really have the wifh) for 
he would find, as it is found at prefent, 
that the Houfe of Commons will always 
confift of a few of great abilities, a few 

of 
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of fmall abilities, and the bulk, of mid- 
dling people — of fonje that will fqpport, 
of others that will oppofe him, but the 
principal part mull always be as they ever 
have been, perfons more likely to fol- 
low than to lead, and whofe hands — I 
mean, whofe ears, are not always fhut to 
reafon." 

The laft fentence being pronounced In 
rather a fly manner, made the audience 
conceive fomething of a joke was in- 
tended — ^while, looking at each other, 
they were puzzling to find it out ; the 
orator defcended foftly from the roftrum, 
and, in as few fteps as poffible, happily 
cfcaped into the ftreet. 



On 
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Authors Jhould not exceed common judge-- 

ment. 

O the many obftrudions in the way 
of fame, which I have elfewhere re- 
marked, ' may be added another,* of as 
much force as any, or perhaps all of 
them together. 

If an author or artift be too clever, he 
is as fer from notice as if he were defi- 
cient. The fcience of fuccefs, is the 
knowledge of what the world is up to. 
This Oxford vulgarifm fo well expreffes 
my idea, that I fhall ule it for the pre- 
fent purpofe. 

A genius who is pofTefled of abilities 
to carry his art far beyond the point to 
which it has already attained, muft be 

very 
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very careful of fhewihg thefe abilities. 
As the public is not up to the judging of 
them, they cannot diftinguijfh what is 
above their comprehenifion, from what is 
beneath their notice. The common ef- 
fect of this ignorance is, that the author 
or artift, in order to live, muft let him- 
felf down to the level of the underftand- 
ing of thofe whom Fate has conftituted 
his judges. If he be not impatient for 
feme, he ought rather to eleyate the pub- 
lic judgement to him, ib that it may be 
competent to his productions. This con- 
duct he feldom can purfue, and all the 
good which might be obtained from fu- 
perior abiUties, is loft by the deficiency 
of the public tafte, or the want of refo- 
lution (perhaps, want of bread) in the 
artift^ 



\ 



This may poflibly account for the 
wretched performances which difgrace^ 
Qur theatres and places of public amufe- 
ment. The like reafon has been affigned 

why 
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why Shakefpeare fo frequently defcends 
below himfelf — it may be fo — I mean not 
to infinuate that he had fufficient tafte to 
lead him to rejedl abfurdities— ^but if he 
had poffefTed it, the want of tafte in the 
public would have fuppreffed his efforts 
towards corredlnefs* 

« 

If you prefent to the public any pro-* 
du(flion they are not up to y perfons who 
feel they know nothing, yet have the 
credit of knowing a great deal> inftantly 
abufe it to fhew their judgement ; and 
difcover their ingenuity, by pointing out 
particular parts for difapprobation not ap- 
parent to the common eye. Others, who 
have no great reputation in the world, 
look vacant and fay nothing : but thofc 
who are efteemed wits, turn it to ridi- 
cule — ^and noiiy wit is more than a match 
for filent truth. 



It is this want of knowledge iri the 
public that is the real caufe why moft 

A a original 
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original gcniufes are ftarved. The world 
is not malicious, but it cannot be faid to 
be interefted in the advancenaent of ge- 
nius. The public is only indifferent ia 
this affair, which indifference arifes from 
ignorance of the value of the thing. 

Thefe refledlions derive the bad fate of 
genius from a fource not mentioned in 
the Thirty Letters. Unfortunate for ori- 
ginal merit, that there ihould be fuch a 
variety of caiifes to hinder its advance- 
ment ! 



Oi» 
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On the joining Poetry nvith Mujic, 

AN fome late . remarks * on a mufical 
publication, a wi(h is exprefled, that the 
alliance of mufic and ^poetry were dif- 
£blved. If by this is meant, th^t they 
are two diitindt things, and exift inde^ 
pendently of each other, it cannot be 
doubted ; but if it means, that they ought 
always to be kept afunder, or that they 
arc not the ftronger from being properly 
united; the afiertion, at leaft, may be 
queilionedft 

When we read the Faery-Qufcene or 

Paradife*Loft# it is without the intriifion 

of any mufical idea; the poems might 

h^ve been written if mulic had never ex- 

* \ . A a 2 ifted, 

^ In the Monthly Review^ 
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iftcd, for the meafure of the vcrfe, which 
is all the analogy that can be pretended,, 
bears no relation to mujical meafure. 
Nay, thofe pieces ^yhich have lines of 
fuch a length as eafily coincide with equal 
bars, are written and read; without any 
reference to mufic. 



In like nfianner, when we hear a fym- 
phony, or any compofition merely in- 
ftrumental, it is unaccompanied by poe- 
tical idfas ; the compofer thought of no- 
thing but his fubjedl, and the audience 
do not aflbeiate with it either verfe or 
profe— rin this fenfe then, there is no na- 
tural union between poetry and mufic : 
but an artificial union may be formed, 
and with ipcreafed effed. After we have 
been acciiftomed to hear the lame words 
fungi, to a particular air, the latter, if 
heard alone^ will weakly excite the feme 
kind of paffion as when performed togc- 
thertr-but if the tunc had never been ap- 
plied to the words, no fuch paffion would 

have 
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determmate meaxaiog/ from the wcffdBir 
whicb^onc, it can ricver attain.*. The: 
feng and chorus^iof /* Return O.Ood of* 
Hofts/' in the Oratorio o£ Sariiipnj; is an- 
dpiibtedly a finepiece of devotional iniiiic»^ 
but it might 'with equal ea£b have been, 
adapted^ to the complaints of a hicrcGat:. 
tfae'lors df his mifkeTa* The. old pialm*'. 
tunesic fo expr^ve of: rcdigiottSjiol^i^'*: 
niitjr/ "were formerly/in; the French court- 
afrplic%to licentbos ^ongs i aildiihat pe- 

. cuUiurly 






J* IxU .true thjt t^p .find, the Urm%/umm^r mi 

winter^ noon and nigHt^ battle and f Aaf^, givi^n tq 
peces from fomd fencietf refcmblance between 
th^. T^ht proftriag that fummer and winter, ice. '' 
h|ive n0conne£iion with o^ufical expreiCon, I fup-^ 
pofe will not be expeftcd. As marches are per- 
formed by militdry bands, they induce the idea of 
&Wi€rt— when w©4!irar^>f<? we think ofthe^otieri 
9p^ as Frqich^hoqns mflke part of thepayaphernalia* 
of lipndng, in pieces where we find a frequent in- 
terchange of fifths, fixths, and oftaves, we join 
with ir the Hdea of "a Chace — ^but all this is affi>« 

«iiation. 
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culiarly fme melodjr appropriated to the 
hundredth pfahn^ was fung ta a popular 
tevcirditty. At prcfent wb amy obfcrv©^' 
the rcverfc — rtmny of our ikyourite ibng- : 
tunes^ are^ by kimc religious eflablifh-^ 
ments, applied. to .their hymns ; which, 
as one of their teadbers ofaierved^ isref*- 
cuing a good thing out* of the dutdids <if 
Satan. Theie conversions could never 
have facce^ded^ if- pcetiy had not the 
power to determine what idea the mufie 
fhould exprds-^take a yet ftronger isr«; 
fiance* Let us imagine ourfelves unac- 
q^uainted with the well-known chorus of 
** For unto us, &c/* and that we heard 
the inftnwjentaj parts only-— we fliould 
think it a fugue upbn a pkafiag &tbjed;» 
without applying' it to any particular 
meaning> facred or prophanc- Conceive 
it part of a comic opera— nothing is more 
eafy thaft preferving the fame form of 
words in a parody, to fuit the purpofe — 
fuppQf? it done, and that there were 
common names in place of the fubHme 

appellations 
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appellations of the original— rthcy would- 
be equally well cxprefled;^ perhaps in 
one part, better ; for the fpacc between 
^ called/' and the name> is fo filled up 
in the yiolin parts^ as would more pro- 
perly introduce the names we have ima- 
gined to be fubftituted, than thofe terms 
whidhi really follow. 

Let its next fuppofe the compo&r of 
an oratorio applying the fame mufic to 
the paflage in the prophet, as at prefent, 
and the chorus is heard jvith its proper 
words. We have now a fublime and re- 
ligious idea imprelfcd, to which we think 
the ttiufic admirably adapted, ajid where 
our fenfation is in unifbn. Religion and 
ridicule difi^ring in the extreme," no 
other fufcgeifts could be found fo proper 
for proving the point to be eftablifhed. 

N 

- / ■ • 

By all thefe inftances, it is pldin, that 
the fame mufic may be applied for oppo- 
fite purpofes, and equally well ^ and al- 

Aa 4 though 
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^Ujgh they alfo evidently fhew that 
mufic alone exprfeffes no determinate fen- 
timent, yet that it increafes the expref- 
fion, and even meaning of the words, 
whenever they are judiciouOy copjoined ; 
for whether the mufic had been only ap- 
plied to the pfalms or fongs^-to* the cho- 
rufes either for a ferio^s or comic efFe<ft ; 
yet it is moft certain that the words and 
the mufic ^re th^ more cxpreljiv? for 
each other. 

Let mufic and poetry then be kept 
diAindty when it is for their mutual ad*^ 
vantage to be fo 5 they have each their 
particular, and fufiicient confequence, to 
fubfift, without collateral fupportj. but 
^1 the world has felt that they may be 
combined, and receive fo much addi- 
tional eifed, that we muft oppofe the 
flighteft wifh to diflblve an union pro- 
4u(ftive of iuch exquifite pleafure, . 
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Almanacks. 

A HE ancient Saxons ufed to engrave 
upon certain fquare flicks about a foot 
in length, fhorter or longer as they 
pleafed, the courfes of the moons of 
the whole year, ^whereby they could 
" always certainly tell when the new* 
*• moons, fuU-nioons, and changes fhould 
*^ happen ; and ' fuch carved jfticka they 
^ called Al-moh-aght, that is to fay, 
" AU-moon-hecd ; to wit, the regard or 
' ** obfervatioAofall the moons ^ and hence 
^* is derived the name of Almanack." 

Verstegan. 

This is a clear derivation of the term 
Almanack, and ihews the miflake of 
thofe who would derive it from the Ara- 
l)ic, becaufe of the firft fy liable ^/. 

There 
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There is in St* John's College, Cam- 
bridge, a Saxon Almanack exadtly an- 
iwcring to the above defcription ; and I 
have in my pofTeffion ah Almanack made 
in the reign of Edward th6 Third, of 
parchment; not in the ufual form of a 
iheet, or a book, but in feparate pieces^ 
folded. in the ihape of a flat ftick or lath, 
in the Saxon fafhion- It is perfedly fair, 
and exhibits the beft fpecimen of the tn^ 
cient numerals I have yet met with» 

The method of beginning and dividing 
the year, as in our Almanacks, is barha* 
rous ^ enough, but. might cafily be re- 
formed. There ate, no doubt> number-- 
lefs objedions^ to the diilurbing a fixed 
method of reckoning time ; but if a new 
form muft be adopted, I would recom- 
mend, » as a model, the druidical year, 
which commenced at the winter folftice, 
wheft the days having gone through their 
total increafe^ and decreafe, begin their 
courfe ane^^r. Thefe are the bounds 

which 
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which* nature di(5iates for the year, but 
what could di late tb oi. m o d ern French 
Calendar, is- difficult to fay — it differs 
from the old Almapaj:k in every refpedt 
for the woric. ' 



\ 
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Authors improperly paired. 

X HERE is fcarccly a great genius in 
any country that has not a refemblancc 
:&und for him in another. 

Thus Molierc is the Terence of France 
r-Spenccr is the Ariofto^ and Milton the 
Taflb of England— Prior and La Fontaine 
arc aflbciated^ — and Corheille is pk^^ 
by his countrymen in the iame clafs as 

Shakefpcare. 

/ 

Moliere and Terence poflefs nothing 
in common, but each having written co- 
medies — ;they differ in genius, in flyle^ 
and in every other refpett. Spencer and 
Ariofto are lefs unlike, but Milton and 
Taflb vary in every point, except em- 
ploying their genius in epic poetry. 

Prior 
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Prior and La Fontaine tell ftorie^ with 
equal grace,* feut-:tfee:4atter has told 
moft. Shake fpeare and Corneille, it is 
trup, writ many plays, which circum- 
llance is all that they have in common. 

; Pal&gfes may be cxtradlcd to (hew a 
refemhlance of authors ; but as a diflimi-- 
litude cannot be proved by the lame 
means, I would requeft the reader's at- 
tention to the following letter of Cor- 
neille tb St. Evremond, and let him en- 
deavour, by the utmbft effort of his ima- 
gination^ to conceive it written by one 

who 

* Thefe lines were written on a blank leaf of 
Prior. , 

Mat Prior (to me 'tis exceedingly plain) 
Deferves to be reckoned the Englifii Fontaine, 
And Monfour ia Fontaine can never go higher 
Than praife to obtain as the French Matthew Prior. 

Thus when Elizabeth defir'd 
That Melville would acknowledge fairly. 

Whether herfelf he moft admired. 
Or bis own Sovereign Lady Mary, 
The puzzled Knight his anfwer thus expreff'd : 
--In her own country, each is handibmeil. 



u 
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who could poffibly be the lame in any 
country, that Shakefpeare is in England* 

*^ Vous m'honorez dfe v6tre cftinie en 
•^ un terns oii il, femblq qu'il y ait un 
" parti fait pour ne m*en laifler aucune. 
*^ Vous me confolez glorieufement de la 
*^ delicatefie de notre Siecle, quand vous 
daigncz m'attribuer le bon gout de 
Tantiquitc. Je vous avoiie apres cela, 
" que je penfe avoir quelque droit dc 
** traiter de ridicules ces vains ^ophecs 
*^ qii' on etablit fur Ic debris inxaginaire 
^ des miens : et de regarder aycc pitie 
^* CCS opiniatres entetemens qu* on avoit 
^* pour les anciens Heros refcmdus a notre 
"mode/' 

If Corneille muft have a counterpart in 
England, I ihould rather feek it in Rowe 
than Shakefpeare. 

In fa£t they did not live in the feme 
ftate of fociety — France was advancing 

in 
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in refinement and taftc when Corneillc 
lived, -but neither one nor the other ex- 
iiled in England in the days of Shakef- 
peare. This circumftance alone would 
be a prefumption againft their being in 
the faiii2 clafs of writers. 
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TAe Cup'^l>earer4 An Indian ^ale^ 

-Before the contention of Schah Je- 
han*s four fons to determine who fhoujd 
poflefs the throne of their father, Indof- 
tan was in perfect peace and tranquillity. 
The empire was not then divided into 
contending parties, mutually feeking each 
other's deftrudtion, but the great oflSccrs 
of the court fought health and^amufement 
by hunting the beads of the foreft. 

Jeilbm, Emir al Omrah, Cup-bearer 
to the Schah, one day purfuing a fwift 
Nyl-gau, it led him to the mountains ad- 
jacent to Dehli, where the creature elu- 
ded the dogs and the hunters. The Emir 
diiinounting from his horfe, and winding 
his way between the rocks, at laft fat 
down under the fhade of a fpreading pla- 

tanus. 
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tanus. Nature exha'ii/led.by fatiguo was- 
recruiting herfelf by fleep— moments of 
infenfib.ility, yet delipious on refledlion^ • 
Awaking, he found before him an old 
man wrapped in a fliawl, who, after his- 
Salam, expreiTed a fear that he had unin- 
. tentionally difturbed his repofe, and afked 
whether he chofe any refrefliment? A 
draught of water would be pleafant to me 
.faid the Cup-bearer. The other retired, ^ 
but foon returned with a bowl filled with 
the pureft element, and cool as the rock 
from whence it iffued. As the Emir took 
it in his hand ; ^^ Stay," fays the old-man, * 
adding three drops from a chryftal veflel; *. 
After the Emir had drank, he required 
the meanmg of the addition ? . " The . 
water Was drink," faid the other, ^y but 
the drops vyerq medicine. You have fa- 
tigued yourfelf by the ch^ce, and.ioaje- . 
thing was wancrng to rcilorc the ftreagth- 
you had loil by exercue.'* '* SLfCiiij^th * 
lo/i by exercife !" exclajxiied the Emir, . 
•* I cxcrcilb myfeif to procure, not to tje 

, B b ftrength."; 
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ftrengtH/* ** How ftrength is to be, ac^ 
quired by fatigue, I ^m yet to learn," 
replied the old- man; the human ma-r 
chine, like every bther, wears out by 
fridion, and it is pfeferved by reft/' 
^* I thought," returned the other, *^ that 
all ftien were agreed in the iife, and in- 
dtfed, neceffity of exercife/' Not all,*' 
replied th6 old man; ^^ our neighbours, 
the Perfians, are not fond of unneceflary 
motion, and their neighbours, the Turks, 
have a proverb. That it is better to ride, 
than to walk — -to fit, than to ftand — and 
that deith is the heft of all. The Fran- 
guis, . indeed, who of late have forced 
themfclves intp this country, have that 
rcftleflhefs which you confider as eilential 
to healths Where there is intemperance, 
exercife may be neceflary ; and hard la- 
bour requires additional nourifhmcnt ; 
but the eafy office of Cup-bearer to the 
Schah (for fo your robe declares you) 
requires not the labour of exercife to 

countera^ 
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cooriteradl any ill efFedts arifing from ycriir 
high ftation," 

The Emir did not altogether agree to 
this, but before he could reply, a peafant 
addrefled the old-man, complaining of 
tornienting pains in his ftomach, and 
begged his afliftance. " Friend," fays 
the dodlor, " addrefs thyfelf, through the 
prophet, to the great difpofer of health j 
I can do nothing without fuperior aflif- 
tance — ^but this is thy earthly remedy — 
drop thiice from this fmall vial into k 
krge draught of water, and eat nothing 
until to-morrow. Rcmepiber- three 
drops, and no more/' 

H^ was fcarce gone when another pa- 
tient came with a different complaint; 
but the prefcription was the fame. 

« 
The Emir wanted not curiofity, but 

finding himfelf fufficiently refrelhed, 

withheld farther enquiry — thanked the 

Bb,2 dodor. 
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doiftor, for fo he appeared to be, and de-f 
parted. 

When Schah Jehan dranjk ; to do his 
Cup-bearer honour, he always prefei^ted 
him with the remainder of his draught, 
which the Emir took, offering up a 
prayer to the prophet for the Emperor's 
wqli^re. 

The Schah loved wine, and could bear 
much -without intoxication : the Emir 
being of a contrary temperament, it fre- - 
quently happened that he had more cups 
to . finifh than were confiftent with that 
clear nefs of underftanding that ihould ac- 
company an addrefs to the holy prophet. 
In confequence, large pimples began to 
cover hiS nofe, his legs fwelled, his beard 
becanie fcanty, and the ladies of the Ha- 
ram complained that his breath was of- 
fenfive. The court phyficians were called 
in, who prefcribed all the coftly medi- 
cines of the eaft ; but to no purpofe. 

The 
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The fymptoms growing worfe and 
worfe, by mere chance the Emir recbl- 
ledled the old-man of the mountain. Too 
weak to fit on horfeback, he was con- 
-Veyed to hini in a Httcr* ** When I was 
here before," faid the Emif^ ^* I was your 
gueft, permit me sow to be your patient.'^ 
" Willingly/' faid the other, " put three 
drops from this vial into a veffel of water, 
drink it, and nothing elfe, for the reft of 
the day." *^ Impoflible," replied the 
other, " I muft often take the cup of 
honour frorn the hand of my bountiful 
mafter." ' ** Then,'* pronounced the 
phyfician, ^* you will take the ciip of 
death — the leaft particle of heterogeneous 
mixture with my medicine inftantly be-' 
comes £ital !" 



As the Schah loved the Emir better 
than his other attendant ilaves, he per- 
mitted the favourite to be abfent for a 
feafon; conceiving that the talifman of 
the fage (for fuch he thought the doc- 

B b 3 tor's 
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tor's three drops to be) required the 
prefence of the patient^ 

The doftor continuing the fame pre- 
fcription, and the patient his prompt 
obedience ; many days had not elapfed, 
before the health of the Emir was in all 
refpeft? much improved. The carbun- 
<:les had left his nofe, his beard increafed, 
his legs decreafed, and his breath oo 
longer poifoned tfie atmofphere. ** Y^^ 
** a little while," faid the learned phy- 
iician, " and the angel of health may 
deign to take up his abode with you, and 
difmifs the- angel of death to .fearch for 
other vidlims/* 



Many people came from the adjacent 
country feeking the dodlor's advice, which 
vjjas always given in the fame words, with 
tha fame medicine ; and with fuch great 
Yuccefs, that the phyficians of the pro** 
vince loft their reputation and practice* 

• , « Of 
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** Of what caa thefe precious drops 
eonfiit ?" revx)lved the Emir, equally ad- • 
miring the fimplicity and efficacy of the 
prefcription* ^ Tho* unable to p/enctrate 
the myftery, yet finding that he was quite 
recovered, and longing to prefcrit him- 
felf to his mafter, and indeed to his mif- - 
trefles, he took a grateful leave of the 
dod:or, who, refufing all reward, difmiffcd 
his patient by faying — " My medicine 
(under the power in whofe hands are 
health and ficknefs) has performed its 
accuftomed effedls ; but as fome time 
muft elapfc befarp the narrow pores of 
the Ikin can difcharge what yet remains 
of it in your conftitution, the cup of ho- 
Rour muft be refufed, unlefs you wifti to 
make another viiit to your dodtor. 

A borfe richly caparifoned carried the 
Emir to Dehli, attended by troops of 
iervants rejoicing in his health. 

Bb4 Wheo 
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When he kifled the ground before the 
feet of Schah Jehan, he was at firft re- 
ceived as one unknown ^ the efficacious 
medicine having made him a new man< 

*' A cup of wine !** faid the Schah^ 
^' let the great phyfician know, who it 
is that wiflies him a long enjoyment for 
himfelf of the blefling'he procures for 
others 4 Give him a robe of honour, and 
let me fee and reward the fage who pof- 
^effes the fource of health !" Two mef- 
fengers departed with fpeed to carry the 
words and robe to the old man of the 
mountain^ 

J # * 

' I 

When the Schah had drank, he grai« 
cioufly prefented the remaining wine to 
his reftored Cup-bearer; who, taking 
the vefTel, attempted thrice to bear it to 
his lips — ^but in vain I the doctor's in- " 
jundlion at parting being ftill frefh in his 
remembrance — and, not to drink, was 
lofs of his high office i' perhaps, of life* 

The 
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The Scihah perceiving that his cup was 
rejected, gave way to ^yrath — " Take 
that flave ifrom my prefence,'* he ex- 
claimed, and as he refufes wine from the 
hand of his mafter, \tt water ht his only ^ 
beverage — Begone!'' 

The meflengers to the mountain were 
ndt long in fpeeding acrofs the plain of 
Dehli; they haftily inveited the doSor 
with his Kalaat, and brought him into the 
prefence of the Emperor, " Approach,** 
iaid the Schah, " relate by what good 
fortune thou art poffelTed of that grand 
elixir which the fages of the eaft and 
weft have been fo long endeavouring to 
obtain/* " Thy llave," replied the doc- 
tor, " has no fuch polTeflion." " Is it a 
talifman, then ?" laid the Schah—** Nor 
talifman have I," continued the old man 5^ 
'* If thou commandeitme todifclofe my 
fccret— thy Have mufl obey — but, once 
difclofed, the virtue of the medicine 
ceafes,'* /' Thou doft but more and 

more 
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more infiame^ rny curiofity/' uttered the. 

* Schah with impatience—** It becoiiies 
my duty to gratify it,'* humbly replied 

* 

the doftor — ** In my early youth I re- 
marked the effeds of imagination on the 
human mind— nothing is too flrange for 
the imaginatioti to conceive, and no efFed: 
. too great for it to produce— by imagination 
' we almoft become the thing we wifh to be. 

* This difcovery is open to all, and all may 
make the fame ufe of it as myfelf. Much 
later in life I difcovered intemperance to 
be the origin of difeafe, and the haftener 
of death. Of this truth experience only 
brings a belief, we having long fixed ha- 
bit, the appetit^^ for pleafure, and preju- 
dice, to oppofe and vanquifh. As the 
works of nature are all-perfed, it is by 
ading contrary to her laws that we in- 
duce imperfedion and diieafe / and no- 
thing bat the prppenfity of nature to re- 
cover, and reft in the centre from wJhich 
we have forced her, cah evef reftore us 

* to our priftine perfection aiid health. If 

there 
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there are medicines which can aflift: this 

V 

propenfity, let us ufe them; but how 
can we be certain that we do not retard, 
inftead of aflift, operations, the caufes of 
which are beyond our weak intelleds to 
invefligate ?" , 

** But, the Three drops"— interrupted 
the Schah ; (for all fovereigns hate infor- 
mation, tho' they alk ' it, and fcarcely 
admit a reply to their own queftions,) 

** Thefe," anfwered the dodtor, ^^ come 
under the head of imagination/' — 

** Tell me the fecret of the Three 
drops," faid the Schah, (beginning to 
lofe his temper) " and keep all the reft 
to yourfelf." , 



*' I was haftening to convince the Em- 
peror," meekly replied the old-man, 
'* that I poflefs neither xiiedical fecret nor 

talifman 



talifman — but thy flave ceafes to fpeafc^ z$ 
his words find no favour before theo" — 

'* Proceed," faid the Schah— 

*' When a patient comes to me/* con- 
tinued che do6lor, *^ Ixonfider him as- 
having fullered; by forcing nature from 
her feat. If we knew what would re- 
ftore her firft pofition, or knowing the 
medicine how to make the applica- 
tion, it would be well— 7but as we do , 
not, I leave the work to her own pow- 
vcrful efforts. Intemperance being moil 
probably the caufe of the diforder, abfti- 
nence is moil likely to be the cure-* But 
this is too fimple a remedy : tKere muft 
be fome thing to adl on the imagination. 
My Three drops do this office, which are 
the fame fluid as that which receives 
them — water — but they have an air of 
myilery, and appear in the form of a pow- 
erful medicine, whofe quantity muil not 
be miftakcn. To prevent my patient re- 

lapfing 
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lapfing into the intemperance which pro- 
duced his complaint, and muft retard his 
cure I I enjoin ftrift abftinence, that the 
effedt of the medicine may not be coun-. 
teradted, But the whole, means no more^^ 
than removing the efFed: by deftroying 
the caufe, and leaving nature at. liberty 
to do a work which cannot fafely be 
trufted in other hands." ' 

*v' What !'■ fays the Schah, with con- 
tempt, " are thy fo-much-famed Three 
drops,' nothing but watei" ?'* 

^' If they have fame,** refpedfuUy rc-^ 
plied the dodtof^ ** let us fuppofe they 
deferve it — ^I told you, Sir, that the dif- 
<;rovery once made, my art was at an 
end."— 

** So," faid the Schah, with apparent 
good-humour, '^infteadofpunifhingthc 
Cup-bearer, I have been his phyfician, 
and ordered him the invaluable medicine 

of 
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, . of the Three drops ! Bring him again to 
n>y prefence, and it fhall npt be my fault 

if ever again he has occafion to vifit the 

« 

old man of the mountain." 



^ 
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' P^ Beauty. 

% 

iVxUCH has been written upon the 
principle of beautiful forms, but nothing 
ieems to have been determined, unlefs 
for European Beapty. If the Aliatic ar- 
tifts have treated this fubjedt, their prin- 
ciple, ^s we may judge from their tafte 
and pradtice,- muft be very different from 
ours ; whence we may conclude that there 
is no principal of general Beauty, but as 
Prior fays. 



4€ 



*Tis rcfted in the Lover's fancy.'* 



This confideration (houM not prevent 
ps from ftudying our own principle of 
beautiful forms, as it is the foundation of 
the ornamental part of fculpture, paint- 
ing, and archite>£lure, and of the propor* 



tion and features of the humAn figure. 



We 
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We feem to have implicitly adopted 
Grecian ideas, from whence we may ac- 
count for the prevalence of the antique 
profile in modern pidlu^es; Ly which, 
if the fubjedls are from our own hiftory, 
we have the incoherent mixture of an^ • 
cient feces exprefling modern charaders, 
and Greeks perforating the parts of Eng- 
^ lifhmen. But from whence did the 
Greeks take their ftraight profile ? , Not 
from nature, for it has every itppearance 
of artifice, although it exifts in a few 
faces which muft po/Tefs other qualifica- 
tions to be thought beautiful. Profeflbr 
Camper, in his Book upon the difi^erent 
Forms of /the Human Cranium, feems to 
have traced this ftylc of tace to its fource.* 

The projedtion of the mouth and flat 
nofe marks that kind of face which is 
nearell allied to l?rutaMty. There is biit 

one 



* In what follows, his ideas and mine are fo 
blexjded, that I cannot pretend to feparate them. 
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one degree between a dog — monkeyt— 
ape — ouran-outang — kalmtic ^nd negra. 
Prom thfe laft to the European face arc 
many degrees,* which might be fup- 
plied by a general acquaintance with the 

human 

* The time feertis approaching when the Euro* 
pean and African face will be more nearly of the 
fame charader ; and the European. and Indian fea«- 
tures are alfo blending apace. There is fcarce a 
fchool for either fex in the king(Jom, m which are 
not to be found many children of the nuxed race 
belonging to opulent fiithers — fome of thefe are 
born to great fortunes, or may naturally expeft 
them : they marry with perfbns of this country, and 
communicate their fhape and colour to their faturc 
families ; by degrees, perfe&ly dcftroying tlie Englilh 
form, feature, and complexion^ which have been 
the envy and admiration of the European world. 
Perhaps the Spanifh phrafe of " Old Chriftian,'" to 
diflinguilh a perfon not fprung from Moorifh con- 
nections, may have in this country fome equiva- 
lent to exprefs a family untainted with African or 
Indian mixture. I mean no difrefpe£t to liiy fable 
brethren, but as we were intended by nature to be 
feparate, I am forry that commerce has been the 
means of uniting us to our mutual difadvantage* 

Cc 
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human fpecies — ^between the beft modera 
faces and the antique are ftill niany gra- 
dations. 

It is highly probable that the Greeks 
obferved the near refemblance between 
the loweft clafs of human faces and mon- 
keys, and, in confequelnce, conceived 
Beauty to be far removed from it. As 
the lower part of the brutal face pro- 
jeded, the human face fublime fliould be 
deprelTed in that part -, and, as in the 
former there was a defcent 'frdtn the fore*- 
head to the nofe, in the latter it fhould 
be perpendicular. J As a fmall fpaee be- 
tween the eyes refcmbles an ape, there- 
fore, to look like a man, they niade the 
diflatice wide. As a great breadth of 
traniiim at the eyes ending above in a 
narrow forehead, aiid below ih a peakeil 
rhin, marked the &ce of a favage, the 

Greeks 

X Nor was this always thought fufficicnt, for Xq 
remove as far as poffiblefrem the proje£Ung moutb, 
die head (as in the Antinous) is made to recline. 
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Greeks gave a fquarenefs, of forehead> 
and breadth of face belpjv, to exprefs . 
dignity of charafter. 

* 

Thefe principles clearly account for 
the Grecian face; but' as dl extrava^nce 
is bad, rthe anUque caft of features, to im- 
j)^tial eyes, is not the nxofl beautiful> 
jbecau£b it is beyond the mark* 



Cc2 An 
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An Odd CharaSier. 

When wc are at peace with the 
world, and the world is at peace with us, 
the fummer ramblers of England vifit 
the Continent, and go through France to 
Switzerland ; where, without any relifh 
of the peculiar circumftances of the coun- 
try, they fpend their time moft dolefully* 
At their return, they triumph over the 
ignorance of thofe who never ftrayed 
from home, and aflure them of the infi- 
nite pleafure they have had from their 
tour. 

But when war confines us within our 
own ifland, we go as far as we can > that 
is, to the fea-coaft, which mull ferve in- 
{lead of going farther. 



All 
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All well-frequented watering places 
offer to the attentive obferver a great va- 
riety of characters, more or lefs amufing. 
Some few really come for health, more 
for pleafure, but with moft the motive is 
idlenefs — perfons to whom not only the 
day, but every hour is much too long — 
perfons, as Ranger in the play exprefles 
it, " who had rather go to the Devil than 
flay at home." Sometimes we meet with 
an agreeable exception, and fometimes 
with an oddity, 

A wcek*s refidence at Weymouth gave 
me an opportunity of cohverfing with a 
fingular charadier. We had often met — 
at the coffee-houfe — at the library, and 
had made fome little progrefs towards an 
acquaintance; when, without any pro- 
vocation on my part, he feemed rather to 
(hun, than to feek ttie. However, we 
were accidentally imprifoned in the Ca- 
mera-Obfcura, and could not well avoid 
going down the hill in company together, 

C c 3 when 
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when he cxprcfied himfelf ncju-ly in this 
manner- *' I am afraid you think me 
fomething worfe than an odd fellow/' — 
To which, receiving no reply— h« conti-r 
nued^^ — *^ I confefs the apparent abfardity 
of my way of life. It i$ upon i principlfe 
which differs fo much from commorl 
cuftom, that it lies perfectly open to at- 
tacks which I ihall hot even attempt tp 
repel — -I am content to be thought inca- 
pable of defending myfelf, and if non- 
refiftance in one party can communicate 
any honour ' to the other^ my adverfary 
may enjoy all the triumph of fuch a vic- 
tory — my fyftem is my own, and mad,e 
for my felf alone . 

^* In my early days I was not long in 
obferving, that by far the greatefl: part of 
life's trorubles were not upon our Own ac- 
count, but that of others — that it was in 
the power of one perfon to make a hun- 
dred miferable, by their pirtaking of his 
perfonal afRidions; but that he could 

make 
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inake but one happy, by partaking of his 
perfonal pleafures — this is undoubtedly a 
loling trade, but yet this is the commerce 
of fociety. A man of a philanthropic 
temper becomes acquainted with thofe 
about him ; his acquaintance with fome 
produces friendfliip, and his friendfliips 
produce forrow. Every trouble of mind, 
or difeafc, of your friends, afFedts you : 
it is true you alfo participate their plea- 
fures, as far as they can be communi- 
cated ; but thefe are not in equal pro- 
portions* 

" Should your friend increafe his pof- 
feffions, you are not the richer ; but if he 
is in want, you are the poorer — if he be 
in health, as it is a thing in cburfe, you 
do not rejoice ; but if he is fick, you 
mourn — if he poffeffes an agreeable wife, 
you have none of his pleafure ; but if he 
lofes her,, his pain is poured into your 
bofom. 

C c 4 Suppofc 
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'^ Suppofe life pafles without any excr* 
tions of friendflbip, but merely in a belief, 
that if they were i^eguired. they would be 
made — I then fee my friend advance in 
years — he lofes his perfon and ftrength 
by degrees — death fets his mark upon 
him, ancj at laft claims him for his own. 
What J fee in him, he fees in me ; and 
all thofe fenfations are multiplied accord- 
ing to the number of our intimate cpn-^ 
ijedtions, 

** Fully fenfible of this truth, I very early 
in life determined to have no friend at all. 
To accomplifh this intention, my plan 
has been to fhift my refidence from place 
ta place ; to have many acquaintance, but 
no friends. The common f^enes of public 
amufement I vifit occafionally, and fome- 
times bury myfelf in London. If I wifli 
to improve, I rgtire ; if to amufe myfelfi 
I join in fuch accidental parties as ocqur, 
and like the butterfly, play among the 
flowers, but fix on none. If an ac- 

quamtance 
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quaintance with an agreeable perfon im- 
proves too fail, and I begin to feel fome- 
thing like an attachment, I take it as a 
hint for ihifting my quarters, and decamp 
before the fetter is faflenjcd. To confefs 
the truth, I more than fufpeft that I 
have been too long acquainted with you : 
I fhall quit this place immediately, left 
to-morrow I fliould feel myfelf your 
friend." 

He then redoubled his pace, as if wil- 
ling to avoid my reply. I indulged him 
in his wifti, and was not forry to be ex- 
cufed from continuing a converfation I 
could not fupport with any other than 
common arguments ; which feldom have 
any efTeiS upon thofe who fo boldly differ 
from principles long eflabliihed, and fup- 
)ofed to be true. 




Something 
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Something beyond us, necejfaiy. 

1 GOULD move this globe, faid Ar- 
chimedes, if i had another whereon to 
fix my lever.'* Hume fhrewdly ob- 
ferves, that priefts having found, what 
Archimedes wanted, another world to 
reft on, it is no wonder they move this 
at their pleafure. 

In all purfuits, whether of the artift, 
moralift, or the divine, it is neceflary to 
have fomething beyond our/elves on which 
we are to fix ; or elfe, to ufe the above 
figure^ oiir machinery is of no effe<S. 

\ 



A painter has, or ought to have, fome^ 
thing in bis imagination beyond the im- 
mediate dbjedls of his attention. The 
moraiiil fearches for the perJeSl good^ and 

the 
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th.e f^ligionift direfts all his hopes to a 
life hereafter^ 

« 

If we could demonftrate to the artijfl:, 

1 

the moral philofppher, and the chriftian, 
that they are in purfuit of a (hadow — that 
there is no hau ideal — no perfect good — 
and th^^t this life is the '* Be-all and End- 
all,'' we {hould do thefe people irrepa- 
rable damage — fof this world can never 
be moved, unlefs there is another whereon 
to fix the levcn 



. Should it bje alked, What are thofc 
points of perfeiSion to which man afpires ? 
It may be anfwered. That, perhaps^ they 
do not exift at alL But as fuch a reply 
would difcourage a meritorious purfuit, 
let us rather fay, that great effed:s ai^e not 
produced by exatt definitions, or by per- 
fedly knowing the things 'to which wc 
afpire. The fublime is always painted 
by a broad pencil- The poet who de- 

fcribes 
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fcribes minutely, is not great- — diftindl 
defcription is for inferior purpofes, ' 

•' I faw a fmith ftand on his hammer, thus— 
With open mouth fwallowing a taylor's news." 

The expreffion for the fubjed: is admi- 
rable, but no one would call it fublime. 

When Milton, in his Defcription of 
Satan, fays that 



4« 
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On bis creft fat horror plumM"— 



No, particular idea is prefented, for what 
is the form of horror ? Juft what yoi:^ 
imagination chufes to make it-r— fome ter- 
rible thing, but what, we know notj 
and becaufe we know it not, our ideas 
expand until we create a grand, tho' in- 
diftmdt image, and feel its fublimity. 
The height of a mountain envelloped 
with clouds, rifes upon the imagination, 
becaufe its top is concealed. 

This 
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This principle is equally efficacious on 
religious fubjed;s- 

When we are told in general terms 
that the future life is to be happy or mi- 
ferabie beyond conception ; there is fomc- 
thing placed out of our reach, which is 
the ideal point-^but if we defcend to 
particulars, and figure, as we fee in pic- 
tures of the Laft Judgement, Angels 
. playing on harps, and Devils brandifhing 
pitch-forks ; not even Michael Angela's 
genius could prevent the fubjeft from 
l)eing ridiculous. Perhaps it is the ef- 
fcdt of this principle that induces me to 
think meanly of the ceremonies of the 
Roman Church, which appear to xne 
minute, and particular— ^therefore not 
fublime. 

V ; 

It has been juftly remarked, that the 
French, by coiifidering Popery and Chrif- 
tianity as the lame, have made the latter 
:fuffbr for the faults of the former. The 

late 
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ktc revolution feems to have taken from 
the French ^in every refpeiS ** the other 
world on which to fix the lever/' Their 
exhibition of a real woman to be wor- 
fhipped under the charafter of the God- 
defs of Liberty, is lefs ideal than when, 
in their Popifb days, they reprefentedthe 
Deity under a xorporeal form — in both 
they offended true tafte as much as true 
religion, for from the above priaciple.the 
object of our devotion fhould not be feepr 
but conceived,. 

Ry the deilrudlion of roy^altyitttcceis 
no court from which we ^e :to lifcke:.the 
beau . ideal of politenefs . That . of Eiance 
;had been long in pofleflion of the privi- 
lege of fetting .felhions for uth? reft ©f 
Europe. Even the London nqwlpj^rs 
(notwithftanding * the brilliancy of our 
own court) once^ ropfirth jjt le^ft, gave 
-us a detail of the modes jjf P4ri«;/b»t 
ifince there has been no King Gfer-Qgeon 
-to confider .as thc.pointsi^oye.us^ , they 

> fee 
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fee the abfurdity of taking a failiion from 

Citizens* or their wives. Thele au- 

guft perfonages, though followed by all 
the Mother Red-caps in the Republic, can 
hardly be offered as models to be copied 
by the Dukes and Ducheffes of £agland* 

By fixing the attention of the people 
upon the mean vulgar tunes of Ca ira, 
and the Carmagnole March, J there is an 

* When this eflay was written, the names of 
two perfons were inferted, who foon after loft their 
heads — ^two others were added, wfio met with the 
fame* fate — I will mention no more, but leave it to 
the reader to fill up the blanks with "the poor 
-players of the prefent hoUr," as tliey pafs in fue- 
€effiofl. 

X Major Tench, in the account of liis imprifon- 
ment in France", has the following p^aflages : — "I 
went upon Eafter Sunday to the Cathedral — in the 
tnoft- folemn part of the fetrice, the Marfeillois 
Hymn was heard from the organ : that war-whoop 
to whofe found the bands of regicides \t^ho attacked 
their fovereign in his palace marched ; and which, 
during tlie laft three years, has been the watch- 
word 
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end of all attempts to the mufical fub- 
lime.-f" Poetry is degenerated into jaco- 
bine ballads ; and painting, having loft 
its grand and religious fubjecfts, does not 
afpire beyond the death of a Marat or 
Pelletier. 

By 

word ot violence, rapine, and murder. I was once 
carelefsly humming at the fire-fide the Carmagnole, 
when a Lady fuddenly interrupting me, exclaimed 
— *' For God^s fake ceafe that hatefi.il tune ! It 
brings to my remembrance nothing but maflacfps 
and guillotines." Again — " The national taftehas 
fufFered equal degradation. The Dramas of Racine, 
and the Odes and Epiftles of Boileau, are fupplanted 
by crude declamatory produftions, to which the 
revolutionary fpirit has given birth." - 

t We may pronounce, fi'om experience, on the 
cflfeft of having our ears dinned by the eternal re- 
petition of fome popular tune, which is to fuper- 
cede all other mufic, let its merit be ever fo great. 
Formerly the mufical performances at the Theatres 
were interrupted by Roafi-heef, Of late, Roaji-heef 
has been abandoned, and given place to that de- 
vout and delegable canticle God fave the King;. 
which we muft fing over and over again, by way 
of a loyal Eiglilh reply to French Republican dit- 
ties. Would that France were a Monarchy again ! 
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By their abolition of Chriftianity (what- 
ever opinion they may entertain of its 
truth) one great fource of the fublime in 
mufic, painting, morality, and religion, 
is utterly deftroyed. 



For the ceft of the world it is a me- 
lancholy confideration, that the ftudies of 
fo great and enlightened a country as 
France fhould be wrongly directed. This 
unfortunate circumftance may tend to the 
deftrudlion of thofe arts and fciences 
which have cofl us fo much trouble and 
fludy to acquire. 

When the above obfervation« were 
made, the French in two years had be- 
come in manners a new people, and al- 
tered, in moft refpeds, very much for 
the worfe : perhaps, before thefe remarks 
will be read, another alteration may take 

place 

Dd 
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place* — it will give the writer much 
pleafure if ^very. circmnftance he has 
mentioned may accord only with the pre- 
fent moment. 



^ ^< En terns d'orage, le Ciel change a tout mo- 
l|ient : et le tableau^ qu'pn ep a faify p^^-^ f^ 
qu'un inllant,*^ 



. > 



fitfiuH^ 



* 

•» • -fc .. .» 
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Influence of Appellations^ 

* 

Vl^HAT' y there in a oame/' %€ 
Juliet, " that which we call a rofe, by 
any other name would fmell as fweet." 
No doubt, if the rofe had not that appel- 
lation, its fweetnefs would fpeak for it-- 
ielf ; but if diftinguifhed by a word to 
which we had previoufly attached fome 
diiagreeable meaning, the affociation of 
ideas might produce a fenfation to the 
difadvantage even of this lovely flower. 

Montaigne, and Sterne (his imitator) 
think that a man's fuccefs in life may 
depend on his name i which is not alto- 
gether fo &nciful — ^how many owe their 
fortune to their being called after a god^ 
&therP 

♦ * « • ^ 

Ddi There 
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There are fome inftances of our conti- 
nuing in a conftant ftate of mifcondudt, 
from a mifapplication of names, or by- 
applying the ufual meaning of a term to 
a purpofe with wjiich it is totally difcon- 
nedted. Thus, when Boniface is told,. 
*' that his ale is confounded ftrong,'* he 
replies, " how elfe fhould we be Arong 
that drink it ?" When the common peo- 
ple are deprefled, they take a dram be- 
caufe it is called fpirit ; they then con- 
ceive they have got what they wanted, 
and muft of courfe be merry. Had it 
not been for the unfortunate epithet of 
Jirongy applied to beer, and the term 
fpirit being given to brandy, people would 
never have guefled that ale gave them 
ftrength, or brandy createid fpirits. It is 
an unfortunate circumftance that brandy 
is called alfo aqua-vitae, and eau-de-vie, 
by which it has proved to nations, who 
never heard of the Englifh term, Jj^rit^ 
to be aqua-mortis and eau-de-mort. This 
liquid having a name fo contrary to its 

real 
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real efFed:, has been, and will continue 
to be, the caufe of more deftrudlion than 
the fword or the peftilence. 

The common diforder, a cold, by being 
£o named, has been the death of thou- 
fands — being called a co/d,^ people con- 
ceive it fliould be oppofed by Aeat, and 
heat muft neceffarily expel cold. By 
adting i^pon this principle, a flight fever 
becomes dangerous, and what the ufual 
efforts of nature would have cured in a 
few days, is now changed to a diforder 
frequently beyond the reach of medicine. 

The word Tax is deteflable, although 
the t/img be unavoidable ; it is therefore 
prudent in a minifter to prevent (if pof. 
fibje) its being ever pronounced. He 
does prevent it, by concealing the tax in 
the price of the commodity inftead of 
keeping it diftindt — Thus, if we buy a 
pair of fhoes, and the tax is included in 
the coft, we only buy the fhoes dear, we 

Dd3 . do 



do not pay a tax ; but if we gave hsifftht 
pricfc for the fhoe^, and pd3/ feparaittly^ 
a tax, the fifth part of thkt iticltidGd ^ 
the fhods, the burthen would be^'thou]^ 
intolerable . A two-ftiUling ftampT being' 
feparated firom the price of the hat,- 5i tf 
tax that is felt; but the fivc-(hilifng <dk 
included in the flioes is umiotfeed. ' ' We 
dre content to buy deir, btit niutfhf djfli 
pleafed at befag taxed — ^let the fofe hav^ 
its perfume, but call it by ahbther iian^J 

iThe word exctfe is rather wof fc than 
tax, and an excifeman the Wbrft of all 
tax-gatherers. The late Diike of Bed^* 
ford had i^eariy toft his life at Eifeteri 
by fimply giving his vote for making k 
commodity fubjeft to the excife-^had 'it 
beei¥ only taxed, he might have paf&d tti^ 
Taviftoke unmolefted* ^ 

When the people of Europe firft begirt 
to cultivate the liands in the Wefk-Indies^ 
they foon experienced that the elimatd 

was 
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w«s top hotibr hard work — they had re-j 
lEQurfe to Africa for labourers, . in which 
they did no more on the weftjcrn coaft, 
than had been dpne in. the eaftern part of 
that vaft continent, from the earlieft an- 
tiquity. The flave- trade on ithe fhpre 
Qf the Red^'fea, as Bruceinforms us, take? 
off.thouiandjs of negroes for. Arabia, Per- 
fia> and India ; fo that the inhabitants of 
Africa feem to be doomed to jabour, that 
the reft of the world may live in luxury* 

. In.thofe days of .philanthropy i when 
prifons muft be palaqes, when the rich 
ttiuft be poor, the poor rich, and all men 
and things reduced to a happy equality — 
who can bear the thought of eating the 
produce of a plant which is watered with 
the tears and blood of its miferable culti-* 
vators ? This might be made a moA par- 
thetic pidlure, but does it not owe all its 
ftfedt to the vfotdi flave ? Suppofe at firft 
the planters had called thefe labourers 
^lack fervants, would ajiy pcrfoii h^ye 

D d 4 objected 
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objedcd to their being brought fix>m 
Africa, (where, in fe£k, they are in the 
moid vile of all fituations) and exalted 
from flaves to fervaats ? 

My intention is ngt to enter upon a 
fubjcd: which has of late employed £b 
many writers, but merely to ihew the 
cffed: of a word independently of the 
thing po which it is applied. 

No army or navy can poffibly exift 
without fubordination or difcipline — but, 
if living under an abfolute government 
conftitutes flavery, what flaves are more 
compleatly fo than foldiers and lailors ?* 
However, as the difgraceful term is not 
beftowed on them, they feel that they 
arc in the fuU enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges of free-born Englifhmen. 



* This being written many years fincc, ought not 
to be applied to late events. 
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A mifnomer, we fee, iis of confequencc 
in the common affairs of life, as well as 
in law, with this diSerence to its difad- 
vantage, that it cannot fo eafily be cor- 
redted ; but we muft fubmit to its effefts, 
without hope of redrefs, until fomething 
fliall be found fufficient to fubdue the 
force of cuflom long-eftablifhed. 



Om 
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0/? Executions^ 



ti> 



iVlY bettieiis are worfi ttiaji ;nw#:o 
fi^ Bfetty in Jofeph Andrews w To adqpfe 
the fame paradoxical rtyle, it may beiitid» 
that fome of our improvements are for 
our difadvantage. : . \ i^ .. /; 



Vy. 



Mr. Howard has been tbe:.oocafion ;^ 
many alteratbns for the worfc^.under':aP5 
idea, of remedying grievanees:.upon plwr*: 
ianthropic prineiple^^ . ..: . 

When a man by committing ^ crime 
has incurred the penalty of the kw^ it is 
neceflary that he fliould be kept:inJ&& 
cuftody until he is tried or pUjm£hed'--r 
but if his priibn be a large, magnificent 
building (notwithftanding the mifery of 
tiie cells) he confiders himfelf as. a Beijug 

. ^of 
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of confequence — moft probably the gran- 
deur of the pkce takes from ium all hu- 
miliating thoughts which lead to repen- 
tance. 

If I have fbme objeftions to 01^ ^>- 
jprovements of prifons, I have mire* to 
the impt-ovements in the mode :of exc^ 
cutiong. ... 1 

Formerly, a culprit walked to the 
gallows, where hfe fpent an hour in pray- 
ing and finging a penitential pfalm (which 
produces a great efFe^ upon the fpedators) 
after which, he was thrown off a ladder, 
and left hanging, according to the vulgair 
phrafe, like a dog» 

The firft improvement was conveying^ 
condemned prifoners in a cart — this Icf- 
fened the ignominy of the execution, but 
encreafed the horror of the previous cir- 
cumftances, as a cart is an ignoble car-> 
riage^ and the perfons of the criminal 

were 
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were more -expofed, and marked out as 
objects of attention — but it had one bad 
confequence — the cart (by thofe who 
could pay for it) was frequently changed 
for a coach — and to ride in a coach is a 
defirable thing in the idea of thd common 
people. 



The place of execution for London was 
once two miles out of town — by degrees, 
the hoiifes reached it, and tlic people 
who lived in them not relilhingfuch ex- 
hibitions as well as the common people, 
got the place changed for the prifon door 
— this brought on the dropping platform. 
The efFe6t of executions, as examples, is 
much diminiflied by thefe improvements. 
The long proceffion and difgraceful ex- 
pofure are loft, and inftead of being 
** hanged like a dog,'* as was once die 
cafe, it is now dying like a gentleman. 

Let me digrefs a moment from my 
prefent fubjed:, to cenfure the mode of 

executions 
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executions in Italy and Spain, as I find it 
related in books of travels. In Rome, 
when a man is hanged, the executioner 
fits upon his flioulders — in Spain he does 
the fame, with the addition (as I am in^- 
formed) of running into the criminal's 
body long fpurs, which he wears at his 
heels. This does not produce the effed: 
of a criminal fuffering the penalty of the 
law, but of a man murdered in public for 
the entertainment of the rabble, efpe-^ 
cially when they add to it the twirling 
round of the body, as is the cuftom in 
feme places* 

Perhaps there are few natural deaths 
but are more painful than hanging — no 
one would wifli to add to its pains what^ 
ever they are, but it is furely unwife to 
take from the apparatus that which adds 
fo much to the efFed produced upon the 
fpedtators. Thefe refledions were occa- 
fioned by the followmg incident. 

Two 



V 
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Two robbers had been taken up in the 
country-— confined in the county gaol 
(before Mr. Howard's improvements) — 
triedt and, condemned to bq. hangfd. 
Some circumftance occurred on theil- trial 
which made it neceflary for a turnkey of 
Newgate to vifit them in the country 
prifon^ He was ^fked, ^^ How he foiMid 
them, and what was their ijehaviour F* 
'^ As low as /the Devil/' he replied, ** bat. 
there is no one c^n blame them — ^ey 
4on't like being in a (habby country 
prifon— -if they were with us in Newgate, 
and were to be hanged at our Drop, I'4 
be d— d if they'd care a ferthiBg." 
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^ proper Length necejTaryfor Mujicatand] 
Literary ProduStions^ 



I * . ' 



xxLL produdlions pf art wliudi connoli^; 
like paintbg and ftatuaiyi produce an^ 
inilant efFoft, ought to be of that dura^ 
tipn as fiettk^ to fatigue the attention; 
by length, nor rprevent the necefl^ry imv. 
pjpeflipn on the mind £>f want of it. 

r * 

Jf this principle had ever been filled an 
neceflary to produce efFedt, fo many com- 
pofitiojis in mufic and literature would 
not have failed in giving that pleafure to 
the fenfe or imagination, which their ex- 
cellence muft otherwife have commanded. 
But fo j&r from any fuch principle being 
fixed, it does not feem to have occurred 
tiiat there is any reafon for its exiftencet 



If 
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If the Iliad had not been longer than 
one of its books, it would certainly have 
been too fhort ; and therS'^r* few perfons, 
if they would be honeft, but feel t\yenty- 
four books much too long. Virgil, fays 
Addifon, by comprizing his Poem in 
twelve books, pretended but to half the 
merit of the Iliads What his pretenfions 
wcrie caxmot now be knowq, but if his 
plan, were compleated in the prcfcnt 
length of the iEneid, it muft have diml^ 
mihed its cScGt to have made it longer. 

The Oratorio of Judas M accabseus pof- 
felTes feme of the iinefl fpecimens. of 
Handel's compofitions- Th^ fong f * Fah 
ther of Heaven*', has no other iault than 
being a little too long. I remember it 
cDCQjTed twice, and a third encore at* 
tempted. The ^S^(X. of this repetition, 
pn^ my fenfations, was exceedingly xMf- 
tr^sful, and produced a mental furfcdt^ 
which, like that of the ftomach, took 
much time to remove, 
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' All Gcwnan compofers have too many 
movements in their fymphonie$» and 
make their movements too lang^ Croft's 
Anthems merit the fame cenfure. Each 
aft of an Opera or Oratorio, is at leaft one 
third too long. Any fong> except the 
old ballad (where the fame air is re- 
pjsated) fh<Hild conijft but of three verfes, 
which) in general, is the beft mraiber. 
An air, with variations, mud have pecu- 
liar merit to adnxit of more than fix. I 
OfKC beard a German kitenift play an air of 
this fort with four -and twenty variations, 
every ftrain of which he moft p\in€tually 
repeated! In the performances of mufic, 
long cadences, long fwells, and long 
ibakes, are moil diftreffing things to the 
afflidted audience— for afHi<3:ed they are, 
iy)twithftanding they applaud fo loudly.* 

r 
^» 

Whoever faw a fet of books of niany 
vplumes without a fenfatioh of difguft i 

Ee Tho' 

* 

* See Obfcrvations on the State of Mufic ia 
London in 1790. 
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Tho' I never beheld the " dreadful filafnt" 
of De Lyra, yet I have feen ft> maay 
others in gr^t libraries, as to n^ake-one 
cry out with the Hoft in Jofe|^ An-^ 
drcws, ^* What can they all be about ?'* 

If the noble author of the reign of 
Henry the Second had reduced- his book, 
half, or rather, two diirds, it would ftill 
have contiained all we wi^ to know about 
the fubjeft — ^and great obligations would 
the world have had to Mr. Gibbons, if 
Ae gaudy flowers in hfe extenfive garden 
had never vegetated, for aks ! ^^ We 
l?ctter like i field." 

» « 

If a preacher were to end with naerely 
giving his text^ or after pronouncing a 
few fentences,^ we ihould think he had 
mounted the pulpit for nothing ; but 
good muft be his dodrine, and great muft 
be his powers, if we wifh him to remain 
in it the ufual length of a long fermon. 



Na 
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No perfon in Parliament, to be lieand 
with pleafure and attention^ ibould in 
fpeaking exceed an hour— be may be af* 
fured that a longer fpeech is only liflened 
to by Jupiter, who, we are told, exerts 
perpetual watchfulnefs. 

Half a Aiinute is very loftg for a fpeeelt 
in company — extend it much ferf her, tbi 
lookd ef our a^idience fiiew thfit the^ 
tf*ttk rii^prc^ftg* 

^ I might mteeh encreaie thelb in(iance$» 
!►«* they are fufficient to eftaMiflb my pOMi 
fition— '^ That a due length' is necef&ry 
to produce good effedt/* 



^"' £e2 AMkamtd 
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1 Aboulhamed and the BrahfniA. 

Aboulhamed was tHe only fon of 

a wealthy merchant at Ormiis, and on 
his Other's death polTcfled all his treafure. 
Everything that riches could beftow was 
within his power; but he found that 
there were fome bleffings which riches 
could not procure — long-life was. not to 
be purchafedi perhaps, fpr thftt very 
reafon he earneftly wiihcd for it. 

This idea became ftrongly imprefled 
upon his mind; it was his laft thought 
at going to reA, and the firft when he 
awoke. 

When once the fpirits are ftrongly 
moved, they continue the agitation with- 
out a freih effort ; it was not then unna- 
tural 
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tural that his dreams fhould be fometlmes 
on the fubjedi which had engaged his 
waking thoughts. One of thefe dreams 
appeared to him a revelation in vifion of 
what he fo eatneftly wilhed to obtain — 
his guardian Angel bade him depart for 
Benares, where he fhould find in the 
obfervatory, a Brahmin fitting near the 
great quadrant, who would inform him; 
how to lengthen life, 

: His imagination dwelt with fo much 
-pleafure on this injunflion, that he con- 
6eiyed it to be repeated, and that to delay 
his voyage would be criminal. After the 
ufual time, he arrived fafely at Benares, 
and took the ekrlieft opportunity of vi- 
fiting the obfervatory^ 

Upon a<ftually finding a Brahmin in 
the place as he had fcen him in his dream, 
Aboulhamed accofted him with a confi- 
dence founded on the hope of the Brah- 
min being fent there to meet him. *^ Ve- 

Ee 3 nerable 
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nerable fage/* fays he, '^ nfecd lacquaiftt 
you with the caufe which brought itie to 
Benares?" " It is needlefs," replied the 
Brahmin — ^* Why doft thou defire long^ 
life? Is it to peFfe<a thyfelf in know-t 
lege, or in virtue ? Haft thou prediSed 
fonie conjundlipns of fhe planets which 
thou defireft to fee acconjplifhed-^Haft 
thou entered upon a courfc of ftudy which 
the Angel of Death may prevent thy 
finifhing, or conunenced works of benp- 
volence which the ufual tcrnii of human 
life is too fhort for brin^g to perjfec- 
tion? Aboulhamed with blufhes con-^ 
fefled, that he wiflbed for long-life iblely 
to enjoy hi* riches — ^^ Alas I" fiiid the. 
Brahmin, ** what enjoyment is there of 
life when old-age has deftroyed <»ir a,ppc^ 
tites and paffions ? Thy firft wifh fliould 
have been for perpetual youth, and then 
the other would have been rationiih 
Know, ftranger, that before thy heart had 
begun to beat, the number of its con-, 
tradions was determined* No art or 

earthly 
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earthly power can add one to the fum^ 
bat it depends on thyfelf whether it ihall 
be exhaujfted fooner or later. At the be- 
ginning of things, when Brahma was ap- 
pointed to cxeate the human ipecies, he 
judged that 2,831,718,400* pulfations 
were the proper number for the dura- 
tion o£ a life of feventy years — of thejfe 
1 00,^ 00 * are daily expended . If inftead 
of this allowance thou wilt fprce thy 
heart to beat twice as many, although 
thy deftiny be not changed, tbou liveft 
but hftlf thy time^ By a life of rea£3n 
aBd tempf^ance the l^ft ftroke is long 
delayed, but by waiting thy fpirits in 
jbUy and riot the appointed number is 
qutijkly ^conxpliihed^ Remove the bal- 
lancje fi'om the n^achinp with which Eu-r 
fppeans ECMeaAire time, and thie wheels 
wiH hurry thorough their proper revolu- 
tion of thirty hours in a. few feconds>. 
JiKHnenfe ihould thy poiTeilioo^ bfs to a£- 

£ e i^ ford 

^ Brahma made his enumeration on th^ propoi*- 
tjon of ^^vca^ ftrokes in a mini»te* 
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ford Acti^y expencebf 100,860 of the 
fhialleft coin — One day's' ifieomc is too 
great to be loft'— Of how much ihore 
coftfcqucncc then is this fum if applied 
to Time, which is invaluable ? In the dif* 
fipatioti of worldly treafiire the frugality 
of the future may balance the extrava- 
gance of the paft ; but who can fay, ** I 
, will take from minutes to-morrow, to 
compenfate thofe I have loft to-day ?" 

*' Thou defireft long-life— are there 
not many hours in every day which pais 
unimproved, unemployed, and even un- 
noticed? Ufe thefe firft, before thoude- 
mandeft more. Be affured that the term 
which nature has allotted to our exifteiice, 
is fufficient for all htr purpofes, and for 
all ours J if we employ it properly ; but 
if we wafte our time inftead of improving 
It, what right have we to domplain of 
wanting that, of which we already pof- 
fcfs more than we ufe ?*' 

r 

. Aboulh^med^ 
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Aboulhaincd, iiuking his falam ito tl« 
Brahmin, departed ; and like his fellow 
mortals, felt all the inferiority of being 
Inflxufted, without the benefit of the in- 
ftrudlion ; for he ftill continued to wifh 
ibr life, and ftill continued to fquandef 
it away • 



On 
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On Antiquities^ 



M, 



ERCIER, in his Tableau dc Paris^ 
f cmarks — ^^ That ancient names without 
*^ fplendor — difinal, plaiA fton^ cofHns-~ 
*' figures fad and unintcrefting^ fculp- 
•' tured without taftc or proportion ; are 
** the things which fill our churches. 
*^ Genius feems to be abafed under the 
- dominion of terror, and her trembling 
hand can only venture to trace images 
difinal and monotonous* Cemtemplate 
** the ruins of Herculaneum and Portici ^ 
'* they carry not the imprefljon of fo dark 
an imagination." 






%.€ 



This remark is worthy of fome confi- 
deration. 

V 

The 



s 
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The juins of Rome firft gavj: the mo- 
dcxns a hint for ft^dying Antiquities — 
oothing could be more laudable — thofe 
remains fhewe^ the ft«tte of the arts in a 
great empire which hacj copied them 
from the pureft Grecian models. Ev^ry 
buildings fbttue, and cpin^ becamp a lef- 
fon frcan 4 poliihed, to a barbarous age ; 
^nd befides being an objed of curiofity, 
was of the greateft ufc^ as holding up a 
point of perfedion which we fhould en- 
deavour fo attain. 

This fludy had not long been in vcgae, 
heiov^ barbarous Antiquity biecame an 
objed: of attention — and defervedly fo, 
^.% far as fatisfying ourcmriofity, in dif^ 
covering what ideas our forefethers en- 
tertained of the arts. But when we cpn- 
ijder Gothic fubjedts as models for appro- 
bation or imitation ; we lofe all the ad«- 
vantages of acquired tafte, and revprt ta 
the d^ys of ignorance. 

Dugdale's 






l>ugdale's Monafticon and his St. Paul's, 
trc 'ufeful and proper fubjeds, with the 
above reftridtion. To Hollar we are 
much f indebted for prelervihg the old Ca- 
thedral of London ; but let it not be ima^ 
gined that becaufe Gothic Antiquity i& 
old, it is, therefore, in a palilhed age ^ 
to be accounted beautiful, although it un- 
doubtedly poffeffes its own proper merit. 

In the beginning of this century was i 
rage for Roman Antiquities — moft of our 
travellers confined their remarks to ru- 
ined temples, broken columns, mutilated 
altars, and obliterated coins — fubjeds for 
ridicule to many — but all thefe had their 
uic, and led to the improvement of a 
country in its progrefs towards perfection. 

At this time we feem to exert all our 
powers in reading infcriptions on broken 
tombftones belonging to " ancient names 

without 

* See the Eflay on this fubjed, p. 95. 
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without, fplendour" — in publifliing mu- 
tilated figures " fad and uninterefting^ 
fculptured without tafte or proportion'* — 
in feals of forgotten bifhops and abbo;ts^ 
Which offer nothing for imitation or im- 
provement, and are fcarcely objedts of 
curiofity, 

, Elegant Antiquity engages our atten- 
tion from its excellence — Barbarous An- 
tiquity we {hpuld almoft fear to fe^^ leil 
cuftom might make us approve wh^t wc 
ought to avoid. 



r 
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0/r Derivation^ 

Accident frequently gives birth W 
words which in fucceeding times are with 
difiiculty traced to their origin^. 

The terms Whig and Tor J? hanre becii 
deriTcd from fo maiiy diiFerent fources^ 
that we may prefume theii? real origin hi 
unknown. The cant words of the mo- 
ment^ being hafty produftionSy are mofl 
commonly fhort-lived-— but fbmetiines 
they get firmer Itold^ and by degree gaia 
a iettlement in the language, and become 
part of it. 

The term club is of this latter fort — \t 
is not only admitted into our own tongue^ 
but has been adopted in France, and is 
ifow extending itfelf to other countries. 

It 
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It h therefore become of fufficient con- 
fcquence to claim: the attention of the 
literary herald, and to hsive its origin 
fearched ; which I believe may be found 
in Rufhworth. Who ,tells us, that in 
J 645 ^* there were ajfociations of people 
to prevent themfelves from being plun^ 
cfered by either army, called cluh^msso^ 
from the weapons they carried/' Glub- 
men was, as ufual, fbon abbreviated to 
cluh — ^md the term, from being peculiar, 
^ew by degrees to be general, and ap- 
plied to dJbciations of people which had 
not belbre an appropriated title. 

fc pf efently fpread rapidly, ahd at the 
beginning of this century was firmly cfta- 
blifhed in England^ and now bids £ur 
to be one of the moft general terms m 
Europe* 



Om 
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0;^ Climate. 



1^ * * « T 

1 SET out for Dover. Having 
'* been accuftomedto confider* the climate 
** of this country as much .colder than 
** that of France, I was aftpriifhed at the 
*^ miklnefs of the air, the charming ver- 
** dure of the fields, the trees in bloiTom^ 
and the fpring in general in a mpre for- 
ward ftate than I had left it in my own 
** country/' 

De Pages. 



<c 



cc 



If we were to eftimate the heat and 
cold of a country fimply by its diftance 
from the equator, Mr. Pages was quite 
right in the judgment he had formed of 
England — ^but there are many other cir- 
cumftances to be confidered — 

Whether 



\ 
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Whether "the country be an ifland or 
•part of the Continent ? 

Whether it has ridges of high moun- 
tains? — and 

* 

What is its ftate of cultivation ? 

* • ■ • 

~ • If it be an ifland, it is Icfs hot in fum- 
mer, and fcfs cold in winter. Of courfe, 
vegetation begins fooner, and continues 
longer— -but as -the fummer hdat is greater 
on .the Continent ; fruits, fuch as grapes 
and figs, &c. v^iir ripen there in the fame 
latitude, which will not bring them to 
perf6ftion in an ifland. On the other 
hand, vegetables for the teble will flou- 
rifli throu^ the winter in an ifland, 
which would be deftroyed by froft on the 
Continent. 

. Jf there be ridges of high mountains, 
fuch as the Alps or Pyrenees, the fiiow 
which remains on them undiiTolved thro' 

Ff the 



\ 
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the fiimmer, give^d-kcennicfs tothe wind 
blowing from them, which is not felt in 
a more level country, and retards the 
fpring — Now, th^f^- are no mountains of 

this fort in England. 

If land be well managed, it pufhe$ £>rtb 
vegetation fooner and ftrpnger. The 
ground in France, it is true,» is cbcten- 
iively cultivated, but moft nn&vibky XDSkr 
nured; nor is the corn-harvcfl: m the 
north of that country fo forward as in 
the fottth of England by fome weeks* 

One would tl^nk the& truths moil 
have been long fince difcovered, but they 
feem to be as much unknown to thp gc* 
neral part of mankind, as if tfaiey did not 
exiil. 

To this let me add a few extracts from 
a fenfible, modern traveUear, on the cli- 
mate of Italy — 

* * ♦ 
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* * * ** The climate of Naples difap- 
*^' pointed us nolefs* Perpetual •r'ain and 
*^ ftorms, with really Cold weather during 



*'.the greater part of our abode 
*^ inade large fires neceiiary, &c/* 



there. 






" The weath^k- a[t ^Rcme was far frOtii 



'^{ and iome' very cbl(i''bnes, though 'no 
" fnb^/^The mb/t difagreeable and u'n- 
" wholerome^circur^ in tfee clittxate 
'^oritaly, is the cold wind that igfcda-- 
*' nonally^ blows from the niotrhtains for 
^^ a. day or two, often with fuch piercing 
** i^ Y^erity, tliat ho e.xercife, even itf fan- 
''^nind, can keep the body warm. * *"* 






** May I • Even at, this feafon we had 
*^['Veiy ^Ijd vyeather. 






/^ jMkv 2. . A; mpft terribly cold dfiy> 

Ff4 **May 






I 
/ 
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.** May 13. Thcjirjl thoroughly fine 
" davrfince we left Rome/' 

• r < • ... 4. ^ .». . • _ ^ 

" May 20. The wind fo extremely 
** cold, that it was impoffiSte to enjoy 
^*.a.a7t;tlingin.th^^p£nd^," ,,. . 






":May 17. Being Afcenfioil-DayVj^ 
" the painted Madonna Having with puch 
" afio prQCured very fine weather (for it 
" feems to be efieemed a miracle toTiave 
*' a fine day at Venice in, the nvdoLe of 



"May). &c." ,. ^ .Smitk. 



» ^» • •• . * ,. . . _ 



I. could add many more leftim'onies* 
$P;the ijji^lerriency: of. jhe winters (ifw^t 

feaion 

'"i ^t'^' ---1--1 -^-^*i aovZL .1 VhM ^V 

* Nor indeed are tfiey w^anting to prove, that 
even the fummers have 'it "titties^' a d^ ^f ^13, 
which one knows not how to diink pofliblc in a 
cliitota.rfojmu^h extplla^.^^T^ie feqfif^ft^jpi^.ob- 
ferying author of Lettres d^Italhy harth^tollowing 
rerhafR-^'*' Tranfis'ye fr6id*Coniinfi^ J'attfo6-*eM ne 
I'etre jamais en Italie^ ni nulk)parteiili%tteS^dJt 
(19'Jmllet) nous avons Joiige la cote fous ViUe- 
franche laiflant Nice, &c. &c.'' 
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feafon may. be extencied to the end of 
May) in Italy, A party went froii\R6me 
to Naples-: — refided th^re'a fortnight, in 
which time not a fiiigle day occurred that' 
would admit of iaking the fmalleft ex- 
curfion — :the ^weather yras a continued 
courfe of cold wind/ rain, fleet, and , 
fnow. . . 



«. ». A . . - ' \^ -..^ J . k 



The often-quoted faying of Charles the 
Second, on the climiate of England, is 
perhaps as triie as it is coniniohV ' . 



•-•» • k. f , t 



The foUth-eoaft'bf&Ui- ifland'iS'natui 
rally relorted to By valetudinarians who 
wifh for a mild air : and although the dif- 
ference of latitude between Dover and 
Penzance is not very material, yet the 
wiritet is'by far moft temperate^ at' the 
latter of thefeplacbs. 'This miift'arife' 
frorri' other cifcuttiftances. There Teem 
to be feveiral tmt€s combined, ' to prbduce , 
thisefFedr ' ' " '■-••-'-"•• 



« * ^ » • . 



• » » » . r» <• 
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• • • r • r-» » . • 

1. When the wipd is, North, it.cpmes 
over a. large tra<St of land before it reaches 
the coaft of Dorfetfhire, Hampfhirev Suf- 
fex, and Kent, which js pot fo witjx the 
fouth-weftern coUnties— the eaftern coaft 

: ' I • - -*— 

then from this caufe muft be colder* 

2. The county of Cornwall is fur-f 
rounded by the fea, cxc(?pt wher^ it joins 
to Deyonfliire. The fea bdng lefs warnx 

in fummer, and lefs cold in winter, cona- 

« . • 

municates its property to the adjoining 
]apd« which is here but of fmall dimen-* 
fiQps, andnejceff^nily p|f takes of 4jiefea*s 
temperature, 

3. As froils, in general, cpniie with a 
wind in fome point between the north 
and eaft ; thpy are foijndtQ commence pn 
the Continent before they rf ach Eljgland, 
and to begin on the north-eaftern fide of 
our ifland before the fouth-weftern part is 1 
afFedled: from which caufe it happens 
that many fliort frpfts- never reach De- 

vonfliirc 



> 
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vonfliire and Comwslk Suppofe a froil 
eftablifhed in thcfe t^o coahties, in com- 
mon with the reft of the kingdom— Thete 
wili be no thaw utttU the courfe q£ the 
air be reverfed : as foon as the wind 
changes t6 the fiyfttfe-weft, Cofni;irallfeels 
the change firil> and it is na udcommoti 
circumftance to hear of frofl: ftill contii^ 
nuing to the north-eaft, long after it is 
quite gone in that, and the next county. 

Thefe caufes, taken together, cleanly 
account for the mildnefs of the winter in 
the two fouth-weftern counties, where, 
perhaps, is a more fteady temperature, 
and lefs difference between the extreme 
points of heat and cold, than is to be 
found in any other part of Europe. As 
thefe fkifls may now be confidered, from 
repeated obfervation, as eftabliflied, it is 
probable, that a pradlice begun from ne- 
ceflity, may be continued by choice, and 
thofe medical cafes, which require a 
4lailder climate, may be more effedtually 

F f 4 relieved 
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relieved in our owir country than any 
other 5 efpecially if the inconveniences 
(hardfhips, indeed^ to fick perfbns) be 
taken into the account, which mufl un*- 
avoidably be endured in foreign countries 
where the accommodations for travelling, 
to which we are accuftomed, do not 
exift. 



JS4. 
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On Poetical and MuficaJ Ear. 

i50ME years ago a controverfy was car- 
ried on in a periodical publication upon 
this queftion — " Whether there was a 
neceffity of a mufical ear for an orator?" 
Both parties, as ufual, were obftinate iji 
their refpeftive opinions. — ^Let us exa- 
milk them. 

Thofe^ that hold a mufical ear to be nc- 
ceffary -for an orator, fupport their opi- 
nion in this manner. Every voice has its 
proper key, from which, though the 
fpeaker may wander for the fake of ex- 
preffion, yet he muft return to it again — 
The different modulations of the voice 
muft be either a little above, or a little 
below the key, in which it fhould always 
clofe — ^Anything out of the key of the 

voice 
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voice offends as much in fpeaking^ as in 
finging — ^Mufic, befides tune, having 
rhythmus, fo is there a meafure in ora- 
tory,, which we cannot falfify without of- 
fending the ear — As there are refts in 
mufic,, fo there are paufes in fpeaking — 
from all thefe confiderations, it is evident, 
that a good ear is equally neceflary for an 
orator and for a mufician. 

To this the other party replies — 

ft 

As all perfons fpeak, but as all have 
not a mufical ear, it is evident, that if 
the latter were neceflary for the well- 
doing of the former, thofe who have no 
car would fpeak in a manner pecniliar and 
diiagreeablc^ If the aflfertor fay, that k 
is not in common fpeaking, but in ora* 
tory, that a mufical ear is requkife, tht 
other anfwcrs— That as oratory is but 
thd pcrfeftion of fpeaking, there is no- 
tliing in oratory that has not its founda- 
tion in coftimon fpeech* 

;But, 
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But, the fad: is, that the tone of the 
voice in fpeaking, and the tune of the 
voice in linging, bear net the leaft re- 
femblance to each other— they are formed 
upon principles direftly oppofite* — ^the 
different infle^ftions of the voice in fpeak- 
ing, are not mufical intervals^ — in finging, 
they are, or fhould be, nothing but mu- 
fical intervals. If we feel the outfide 
of the throat while fpeaking, and then 
change from fpeaking to finging, it will 
be perceived t^at the arrangement within 
which produced fpeaking, muft be changed 
before we can form a, mufical found. 
Recitative is that fpecies of mufic which 
bears the neareft refemblance to fpeakirfg 
— and fpeaking it is, in mufical founds ; 
but this, 'as far as tune is concerned, is 
more removed from common fpeaking, 
than from finging, becaufe the intervals 
are tones, femitones, &c. 

Pope, 

* To a perfon of real mufical feeling, there is 
nothing more difagreeably diflbnant, than the founds 
occafioned by fpeaking during tlie performance of 
mufic. 
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Pope, though fo mufical a poet, had 
no ear for mufic ; the fame thing is re- 
ported of Swift. One of the moft agree- 
able fpeakers I ever knew, had no ear ; 
and the fame may be faid of fome of the 
firft orators in both Houfes of Parliament, 
but the ftrongeft inftance is found in Gar- 
rick — it is an undoubted fedt, that he had 
no ear. This feems to decide the quef- 
tion at once, for it was univerfally al- 
lowed that no one ever poflefTed the tones 
of fpeaking in a fuperior degree to this 
inccttnparable adlor. 

I could much ftrengthen what has been 
advanced by fome illuftrious inftances of 
prefent ftage-performers, and it is to the 
difadvantage of my argument that I muft 
neceflarily avoid mentioning the names of 
perfons ftill living-nny proof muft there- 
fore reft on Garrick, in whom could 
never be difcovered any defeat of tones 
appropriated to the various paflions, in the 

many 
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many characters he fo fuccefsfully repre- 
fented, • ^ 

Perhaps, the miftake may have arifen 
from ufing the fame terms, in poetry, 
oratory, and mufic — ^as ear, that is, th6 
difcriminatiori of intervals, is abfolutely 
neceflary in mufic, fo it has, alfo been 
fuppofed eflential to poetry, and oratory 
— ^and this is not the only inftance of 
confufion arifing from a wrong applica- 
tion of terms. 



» » t 
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On Mental and Corporeal Flenjure. 

X PITY her to my heart/' fays a lady, 
when fhe heard that the hufband of her 
friend was no more, " fhe will he miie- 
rable for the reniainder of her life/' " She 
wiU^ ' ' replied one of the company (more 
remarked for his bluntnefs than difcre- 
tion) *^ fhe will be miferable until her 
grief has worn itfelf out, or fome fuperior 
pain engages her attention/' — ** Superior 
pain!'' interrupted the lady, **whatfuf- 
fering can be fuperior to that which we 
endure from the lofs of friends !" — *^ Our 
pains are various," replied her antagonifl, 
** whatever we feel at the inflant, we 
think to be the worfl poiTible — he that 
has the head-ache will never believe the 
pain in the teeth to be worfe— but when 
ike tooth-ache comes, then we exclaim^ 

<* an)rthing 
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*^ anything but this I could have borne 
with patience!" " What are all the 
aches in nature when compared to the 
heart-ache ? which Is what my poor dear 
friend fuffers !" faid the lady, earneftly. 
** If you mean by heart-ache,'' returned 
the gentleman, ** adtual bodily pain, I 

arfo of opinion that the grifef of Mrs. 

will not be of long dui:ation"— " I never 
heard anything like this," faid the lady, 
^* how can pain of the mind be removed 
by that of the body ? *^ It is the moft 
certain way to remove it," faid the other. 

The lady not replying, perhaps, from 
aftonifhment ; her opponent bafely took 
advantage of her iilence, to fupport the 
part he had taken by a much longer 
fpeech than he ought to have made, had 
he been contented with his proper fliare 
of the converfation — 

'* That the pleafures and pains of the 
mind (iays he) are fuperior to. thofe of 

the 
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the body, ia onciiof ^the ^idijd ifaasjoA 
yrJHch cuftoni Im3 ftedtifi^, . and ^iffdi^ 
we ai:e taught to be|ieira^ ilijrQniinQncmt^ 
other opinions:, under the £ime aiil:hi9ril|;) 

•/•*'• . ' "i;^;*- vr,i. "O 

\ ** It ca,ii be no fetfe mftJciSiJEo^^lferft 
that the icale which is heavieft^tnBfljpfldl 
pbnderate. If we ^i pofie^ing a ncxi»dbi 
pleafure, andcancnjoytagrfiaterv'we'xtM 
turally quit the former for the latter. If 
we arc enduring pain, and a<gntater*be 
inflidled, .thcfirft fenfation is doii^/a\w^ 
by the latter. Let us examine -corporeal 
and mental fenfations upon this principle. 

. ^'^ The pleaftu^ of the mii^U^eniSift iik 
t^Q&ion on fuch f»bje<as, by wfeidYit'iJ 
cither, infttufted, or entwrtaiftcdtilSttfU 
pofeit engaged in the moil iittateiftm]^ 
enquiry in morak, philoibp%,^ oridlvi-^ 
nity^j that it was rcoaving aUithe^ple^ 
fares which the mofl fii^oured authbr 
could beflbw, or -enjoying a creation of 
i»s. awn^/and jroving at large from::aM 
~ ^ ^:'^ 'J fancied 
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hocied blifs to another. All thefe jfen^ 
£itions give place on the fight of a fine 
pkfhire^ or the hearing of exquifite mufic^ 
(if we have a feeling of fuch enjoyment,) 
or any other delightful appeal to the 
fenfes — ^but they become annihilated in 
the prefcnce of a perfon we love — the 
pleafures of the mind cannot then be at- 
tended to, even in their greatefl perfedlion* 

*^ Let us now fee if bodily pain be not 
alio fuperior to that of the mind. 

** Suppofe ourfelves treated with ingra- 
titude where obligations have been con- 
ferred — ^that we have parted from friends 
for. ever — that we have buried our nearefl 
and dearef): connedions — ^** Now, you 
Qome to the point,' ^ interrupted the lady. 
— *VThat W€ arc " fleeped in poverty to 
the very lips," continued the orator.—- 
^5 Let us imagine the heart a^led by any, 
or all of thefe torments — ^in fuch circum-* 

* 

ftances ihould we attend to a fit of the 

Gg €olic? 



colic? — No — Of the getrt? — The ftooe^ 
— •¥<>« begm to doubl-— I wilJ^de^etmM^ 
the point in a moment — iet this hot pokd^' 
touch you^ I- warrant all your 2S^^\Qtk 
yanifhes, an<l boclily pain is atone fcpiiun^ 
phant. 

" To make this the farer, as- in the; 
other eafe,^ reverfe the proportion. WhilB' 
your arm is burning, let any one bawl 
aloucf, that misfortunes - are coming on 
you thicker than they did upoa Job; 
you will find that the poker muft be re- 
moved, before yott can receive the infor- 
mation. 

** Now, though we all nauft acknow- 
ledge the truth of this argument; there 
is no one but fears, that to befieve it 
would be fomething like wickednefe. 
" It isy it IS wickednefs,*' replied the aC- 
flkfted lady, " and I do not believe a fyl- 
lablc of all you have faid/^ 

Htrmg 
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Having furnijhed the reader ipith Jo 
Jhort an anfwer to the writer s opinions — 
let us ^ for the.prefejit, part. Cj\ .^: - 



FINIS, 
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